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INTRODUCTION. 



Among the many events which have been and are still 
transacting around us, it may be doubted whether any 
of them has more forcible claims upon our attention than 
those which connect themselves wi& the past and present 
state of Ireland. It may be supposed that her present 
state should have the most immediate reference to our 
feelings ; but before we can satisfactorily investigate the 
causes of that unfortunate condition in which she now is, 
we must carry our inquiries into preceding ages, and dili- 
gently trace the long series of circumstances which has 
been operating for many centuries upon the destinies of 
her people. The grievances of which Ireland complains 
are not of modem origin, but have existed since the days 
of darkness and bigotry, of ignorance and despotism ; and 
they have been increased by successive sacrifices of justice 
and humanity, to the temporising politics of a party, or 
the selfish policy of a minister. She has made many 
efibrts to acquire her freedom; indeed that has been 
her constant struggle ; but every contest has only rivetted 
her chains the closer. Still she has not borne her lot with 
the uncomplaining meekness of a broken spirit ; on the 
contrary, proud and fierce in the consciousness of her 
rights, she has bravely fought and freely shed her blood, 
through every period of her history, with a hopelessness 
of despair which has made every conflict more terrible to 
herself and her enemies. 

As it is naturally to be expected, the progress of civili- 
zation during the early ages was greatly retarded in 
Ireland. When England and Scotland were distinguished 
for their military greatness, and by their exertions in 
literature and the arts, Ireland was still in a state of moral 
and political bondage. Treated as she had been, with all 
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the harshness of a conquered country, her interests were 
neglected, and she remained in that state of degradation 
wluch destroyed within her sons all desire of greatness, 
and left them only that love of liberty and independence 
which has distinguished them through so many ages. 
The celebrated Spenser visited Ireland in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth ; and on his return he published '' A View 
of the State of Ireland ;" which is deserving of considera- 
tion as an authentic record of the coimtry and its inhabit 
tants at that period. We will here insert his description 
of a race of men called Horse-boys. " And now, next 
after the Irish Kem,methinks the Irish Horse-boys would 
come well in order, the use of which, though necessity fas 
times now be] do enforce, yet in the thorough reformation 
of that realm, they should be cut off. For the. cause why 
they are to be permitted, is want of convenient inns for 
lodging of travellers on horseback, and of hostlers to tend 
their horses by the way. But when things shall be 
reduced to a better pass, this needeth specially to be 
reformed. For out of the firie of these rake-hill Horse- 
boys, growing up in knavery and villainy, are their Kern 
continually supplied and maintained. For having once 
been brought up an idle horse-boy, he wiU never a^r fall 
to labour, but is only made fit for the halter. And these 
also (the which is one foul oversight) are, for the most 
part, bred up amongst the Englishmen ; of whom learning 
to shoot in a piece, and being made acquainted with all 
the trades of the English, they are afterwards, when they 
become Kern, made more fit to cut their throats. Next 
to this, there is another much like, but much more lewd 
and dishonest, and that is of their Carrows, which is a 
kind of people that wander up and down to gentlemen's 
houses, living only upon cards and dice ; the which though 
they have litde or nothing of their own, yet will they play 
for much money; which if they win they waste most 
lightly ; and if they lose they pay as slenderly, but make 
recompense with one stealth or another ; whose only hurt 
is not that they themselves are idle Lossels, but that 
through gaming they draw others to like lewdness and 
idleness. And to these may be added another sort of like 
loose fellows, which do pass up and down amongst gentle- 
men by the name of Jesters, but are, indeed, notable 
rogues and partakers, not only of many stealths, by setting 
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fc»tkotiier men's goods to be stolen, but also priyy to 
many traitorous practices, and common carriers of news ; 
with desire wbereof you would wonder bow much the 
Irish are fed, for they send commonly up and down to 
know news; and if any meet with another, his second 
word is, What news ? insomuch that hereof is told a pretty 
jest of a Frenchman, who baling been sometimes in 
Ireland where he marked their great enquiry for news, and 
meeting afterwurds in France an Irishman whom be knew 
in Ireland, first saluted him, and afterwards said thus 
merrily, O Sir, I pray you tell me of courtesie, have you 
beard any thing of the news you so much enquired for in 
your own country?" 

From this extract it is sufficiently evident that Ireland 
was at that period far behind England and Scotland in 
dvilization, tiiough nearly four centuries had elapsed since 
the invasion imder Henry II. ; and shows how little her 
interests had been attended to. We need not be surprised 
therefore at the small number of native historians. It has 
happened from these circumstances, and from her subjuga- 
tion by England, that a great portion of her history is 
involved in darkness ; but perhaps, we need not 
regret this, for we should probably find on the removal of 
this obscurity, that the principal transactions of her early 
ages were the fierce wars of uncivilised but brave chieftains, 
fighting only for plunder or revenge, and destroying rather 
than supporting those principles which have been beneficial 
to themselves and their country. But there is one remark- 
able fact in the history of this coimtry, that is, while her 
people still retained all the savage ferocity of their manners, 
Ireland nurtured in her monasteries, so early as the fifth 
century, men of such distingiiished piety and learning that 
she became celebrated throughout EuropCt This bright 
day of eminence, however, soon closed in a long and 
murky night, from which she has only progressively risen 
during the last century, and into which we think there is 
no danger of her ever again relapsing. 

The history of Ireland previous to the eighteenth cen- 
tury shall, for very obvious reasons, be very briefly detailed; 
while those events which have occurred since that period 
shall be related with a minuteness equal to their impor- 
tance. It is during that period that Ireland has gained 
for herself her present conspicuous situation in literature. 
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in science, and in arms ; and that she has nobly struggled 
through the chains that bound her. At the end of the 
seventeenth century, Ireland exhibited the appearance of a 
newly conquered country. The great majority of the 
people was catholics, and the Roman catholics were then 
denied participation in all civil rights ; what toleration they 
enjoyed, was not by the authority and sanction of the law, 
but because the penal statutes were not enforced. The 
view of so different a state of things in the sister kingdoms, 
rendered it impossible that the natives of Ireland coiJd 
rest satisfied under such a degrading system ; upon con- 
trasting their own miserable condition with that of their 
conquerors, it could not fail to exasperate their minds ; 
this led to the public expression of their feelings, and they 
from time to time obtained the refusal of some, and the 
mitigation of others, of the obnoxious laws that were in 
force against them. Still, however, their complete eman- 
cipation remains imaccomplished, and numbers are still 
actively employed to obtain the object of their wishes. But 
we must not anticipate these important transactions, but 
refer the readers attention to the following pages for a 
full detail. 
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CHAPTER 1. 



Geographical Ttew of IrelaniL When lint diiooTered. Ancienft 
name. Its size and sitaataon. Origioal popalation. DiTisioa 
into coanties. First interference of we English. Irish intrigiw 
the cause of that interference. ArriTal of the king of Engluid. 
Engliflh form of goTcrnment introduced. Acts paMed with 
regard to the Irish. Commencement of English tyranny. 
King John visits Ireland. Delegates tiie goremment to the 
hishop of Norwich. Edward 1. 

Bb^fobs treating of the general history of Ireland, from the 
earliest periods of which tradition has preserved any re- 
collection, it will not be amiss to borrow a little from the 
province of geography ; as it is natural to inquire into th« 
original name and discovery of a country, with whose his* 
torical events we are about to become acquainted ; and we 
shall therefore briefly state the commonly received opinions 
upon the subject. 

It is probable that Ireland was discovered by the Phoe* 
nicians as early as Britain. It is supposed to have been 
known to the Greeks by the name of Juvema, about two 
hundred ydars before the birth of Christ, and to have con* 
stituted one of the Cassiterides. Csssar also gives an 
account of Ireland, and, in his Commentaries (book v. chap. 
10,) describes it as being about half the size of Britain. 
The Romans discovered, when the country had been peopled 
with various tribes, that the ruling people in Ireland were 
the Scoti, from whom the country was called Scotia, which 
name was retained by the monastic writers, according to 
Pinkerton, only till the eleventh century. Archbishop 
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tJsher, however, who is allowed to be a better authority^ 
saf B, " That it was not till after the coalition between the 
Scots and the Picts in the eleventh century, that both 
nations, namely Ireland and Scotland, came promtscuoosly 
to he called Scotland." In fact, Ireland retained the name 
of Scotia until the fifteenth century, and was so called by 
foreign writers ; but shortly the appellation of Scotia was 
appropriated exclusively to modern Scotland, and the 
ancient name of Hibemia, as applied to Ireland by Orosiue 
in the eleventh century, began to reassume its honours. 
This name, and the Gothic denomination Ireland, derive 
their origin from the native term Erin, which signifies the 
country of the West. 

The greatest length of Ireland is, from the Stags of Cork 
harbour to Bloody Farland Point, in the county of Donegal, 
about 235 miles ; and its greatest breadth, from the western 
point of Mayo to the mouth of Strangford Lough, is 182 
miles ; but on account of the deep indentations on the 
western coast, the breadth is very unequal, and there is not 
a spot in the island much above 60 miles from the sea. 

It is probable that Ireland was originally peopled from 
Gaul, and afterwards increased by the emigration of the 
Guydil from England. It is certain, however, that Ireland 
was so much crowded with Celtic tribes, who were expelled 
from Britain by the progress of the German Goths, that 
the Belgac almost lost their native speech and distinct 
character. 

We will here enumerate the modem division of Ireland 
into provinces and counties, which was not completely 
effected until the reign of Charles I, the result of which 
was published in 1685, and has been the ground- work of 
all subsequent maps. 

The province of Ulster contains the counties of Antrim, 
Down, Armagh, Tyrone, Londonderry, Donegal, Cavan, 
Fermanagh. Monagban. Connaughi contains Leitrim, Sligo, 
Roscommon, Mayo, Gaiway, Leinster contains Louth, 
Meath, Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, Kilkenny, Carlow, 
Kildare, Queen's county, King's county, Westmeath, Long- 
ford : and Munster contains Clare, Limerick, Kerry« Cork, 
Waterford, and Tipperary. 

We may here remark, that in passing from the modem 
state of Ireland and its divisions, to a lapid sketch of ita 
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previous history, the gr e a te st divenity of ofHiiioa prerafls s 
while its traditions, and even its aneient records, are re* 
garded hj English writers with a degree of inerediilitj»tbe 
oative historian endeavours to raise both them and the 
manners of the aneient Irish to an eminence above ail other 
countries. Their ignorance of the Irish language may 
account for the incredulity of foreign authora, who could 
not understsnd the authors in their native tongue ; but it 
would be impossible for the most profound knowledge of 
the Irish language to make us believe in events so evidently 
fabulous as those which mark the early ages of Irish 
history. 

The Irish claim a descent from a race of Milesian Kings 
who, it would appear, reigned over them for thirteen cen- 
times before the birth of Christ. The stock from which 
these sovereigns emanated is traced to a Milesian colony, 
which ii supposed to have emigrated from Spain into 
Ireland ; but the most judicious reasoners consider this as 
nothing more than the invention of their bards, Mr. Plow- 
den gives an abstract of this contested part of Irish history 
in the following words : 

*' About 140 years after the deluge Irdand was discovend 
by one Adhua, who had been sent from Asia to ezpkxe 
new countries, by a grandson of Belus : he plucked some 
of the luxuriant grass as a spectmen of the fertility of tlie 
soil, and returned to lus master. Alter that the idand 
remained unoccupied for 140 years; and about 300 years 
after the flood, one Partholan, originally a Scythian, and a 
descendant from Japhet in the sixth generation, sailed from 
Ghreece with his family and a thousand soldiers, and took 
possession of the island. They all died off, and left the 
island destitute of human beings for the space of thirty 
years. Afterwards different sets of emigrant adventurers 
occupied and peopled the island at different periods. About 
1080 years after the deluge, and 1300 years before Christ, 
Niul, ^tbe son of Phineus, a wise Scythian prince.) who 
had married a daughter of Pharaoh, inhabited, with his 
people, a district given to him by his father-in-law on the 
Red Sea when Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt. The 
descendants of that Phineus (more generally called Feaiusa 
Farsa) were afterwards expelled by Pharaoh's successors on 
account of their ancestors having frLVonred thejesoapeef 
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the Israelites through the Red Sea. They then emigrated 
and settled iii Spain, whence, under the command of 
Milesius, a colony of them sailed from Brigantia in Galida 
to Ireland, gained the ascendancy over the inhabitants, and 
gave laws and a race of monarchs to the island. The 
Milesian dynasty continued to govern Ireland, without 
interruption, till about the year 1168, when it ceased ia 
the person of Roger O'Conner, and the sovereignty was 
assumed by our Henry II. Of this race of. kings the first 
1 10 were Pagan, the rest Christian. St. Patrick was sent 
from Rome about the year 431, to preach the Christian 
religion to the Irish in the reign of Loagaire, the first 
Christian monarch, who received baptism from the hands of 
St. Patrick." 

Such are the opinions of Mr. Flowden, and he is so far 
entitled to attention. But we may be allowed to coincide 
with Dr. Johnson, who maintains that all the colouring of 
history is false, which we are the more inclined to do from 
the uncertainty of human testimony so often presented to 
us. Even while we have the benefit of intelligence through 
the press, we very rarely find two accounts of the same 
event to agree ; it can therefore be no matter of surprise 
if we find the transactions of early ages, delivered tradition- 
ally from one generation to another, to vary greatly in the 
difierent accounts. This subject is happily illustrated by 
an anecdote of Sir Walter Raleigh. While that celebrated 
individual was confined in the tower of London, he devoted 
a great portion of his time to the compilation of his " His- 
tory of the World." Upon one occasion, when he waa 
deeply engaged in endeavouring to reconcile the contra- 
dictory accounts of different historians respecting some 
transaction that had occurred in the early ages, he was 
roused from his studies by a disturbance in the court-yard 
of the prison, immediately beneath the window of his room* 
He was not able to see what was the cause of the fray, but 
he enquired of the first person who entered his cell, and as 
this person had witnessed the whole, he received a particu* 
lar account. Shortly after, another individual, who had 
also been present during the disturbance, dropped in, but 
his account of the transaction varied greatly from the pre- 
ceding. A few minutes after a third person entered the 
apartment, who had likewise been a spectator of the frajFA 
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wcbA his TCfuon differed do leti fipMi tiK othtr tvo 
they had differed frooi each olher. Sir Walter was m» 
eeoner kit alone tiian he eickimfd, '* Good Ood ! hirer m 
it possible I can pretend to arrive at eertainty 
events which happened dOOO jcare ago» when I 
obtain a correct aeoonnt of what happened nader vj owa 
window not three honn ago ? " He iMidiatf iy threw hia 
manuscript into the fire. 

As our limits will not pennit ns to cater npon what wy 
certainly be considered as the IsboliNis eras of Irish falstoty* 
as well as all inquiry into the annals of the Mileaaa 
monarebs, we will here state the drcnmstances wider which 
England first assumed any right over iretand. and while 
we do so, we think the reader will consider it as no punish* 
aient; not that we wovld inainnatethe want of respect lor 
those autbon who hare aiade antiquarian reeearch dicir 
study, but that the inquiries are not snch aa are necesasiy 
for a work such as this. We will thereibre conuneoeewitih 
tiie invasion of Iidand by Henry II. which we may eoB- 
uder the principal epoch of that country; as daring a period 
of nearly 300 yean, that is from the death of Turgesina in 
368, to the landing of the Bnglish in 1169, there is nothing 
to be found in Irish lustory bat a series of civil wan and 
eommotioas. 

In the year 1 1 62, however, we find Dermod Mae Mongh 
king of -the province of Leinster, whose ferocious cond n e t 
soon drew upon him the enmity oi all sren, but 
that of Roderick O'Conner, the bst king of Ireland, 
where about 1155, Tiegheman O'Bourke, king of firiefna, 
happened to marry a lady who by no means retnmed his 
lore ; but as this lady's passions did not tend towards a 
platonic intercourse, tiie hesitated not to satisfy her ^)pe- 
tites at the expense of her conjugal fiddity. rhe name d 
this lady was Dearbhforguill, daughter of Mortough Mae 
Floinn, king of Meath, and the obfeet upon whom she 
fixed to satisfy her desires was Demod Mac Moragfa* 
Unlike our modem ladies who may chance to get tired of 
their husbands, this queen Dearbhforguill sent a messenger 
with a very modest request that he would come and carry 
her off from Hegheman 0*Roorke, whose embraces she 
confessedly detested; bat this lady not only sent the re- 
quest, but with that eantiona spirit of intrigoe whieh a 
B 3 
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woman poBiesses in a soperior degree, she pointed out a 
favourable opportunity for the execution of her licentious 
scheme — her husband's pilgrimage to St. Patrick's purga. 
tory ; and as a zealous catholic she thought it not only her 
duty to keep him at St. Patrick's as long as she could, bat 
at the same time cool his religious ardour by having ready 
for him another purgatory on his return home. 

The message sent by this queen of the unpronouncable 
name to Dermod was received with joy, and he lost no 
time in putting the good lady's plan into execution. He 
waited for the good king of Briefne setting out on his 
pious pilgrimage, and then repaired to the place appointed 
by bis amouress mistress, where he found her prepared for 
his reception. She flung herself into his arms, and was 
placed on horseback, and speedily conveyed into Leinster. 
But we must allow that this lady assumed a virtue she had 
not, and at the time she threw herself into the arms of 
Dermod, she lustily called out for that help she did not 
want, and made a noise about the situation she gloried to 
find herself in. Girealdus Cambrensis, a historian of the 
times, honestly says that she was ravished because she 
would be ravished. But we will perceive that this infa- 
mous woman was the origin of the subjugation of Ireland. 

Her husband, was, as we have hinted, at the time of this 
elopement, upon a pilgrimage to St. Patrick's purgatory ; 
but upon his return, and finding his spouse had set out 
upon a pilgrimage of a different kind, he meditated revenge ; 
and applied to Roderick, king of Ireland, for assistance ; 
and at the same time endeavoured to rouse the spirit of his 
neighbours to espouse his cause, and aid him in punishing 
the destroyer of his peace and honour, and from our know- 
ledge of Irishmen we are persuaded the appeal would not 
be in vain. Roderick was ready to befriend the king of 
Briefne against Mac Moragh, for, throwing out of the 
question this adulterous outrage, his general oppression 
and tyranical conduct had rendered him obnoxious not 
only to his sovereign, but even to his retainers, who to a 
man deserted him in the hour of trial, taking that oppor* 
tunity to revenge the wrongs they had suffered under his 
tyrranic sway. 

Roderick and Tiegheman were successful, and Maa 
JJoragh was compelled to seek refuge in England, wbes^ 
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throwing himself at the feet of Heoiy II. he implored hi* 
aMistance, and promited in return, fealty and allegiance to 
the English crown, Henry was not indisposed to take 
adTantage of this, as it is well known by all historians that 
he had been long watching for an opportunity to obtain a 
footing in Ireland ; and while he pretended to assist Mao 
Moragh, he only rendered his assistance subserrient to hia 
own views of conqnest. The English monarch was at the 
time inclined to resent the condact of the Irish, on account 
of the many depredations they had committed in Wales^ 
in connection with the Danes ; but unfortunately for him 
he was engaged in a war with France, which prevented 
him from entering into a treaty with Dermod ; but to show 
his good wiU to the cause he published a proclamation, 
Tiz. "Henry, king of England. &c. unto all his subjects, 
sendeth greeting ; whensoever these our letters shall come 
unto yon, know ye that we have received Dermod, king of 
of Leinster, into our protection, grace, and favour ; where- 
fore, whosoever within our jurisdiction will aid and help 
him, our trustie subject, for the recoverie of his land, let 
him be assured of our favour and licenee in that behalfe." 

A credential of this kind was what was wanted by Mao 
Moragh, and he no sooner received it than he hastened to 
Bristol, expecting there to obtain some information from 
his native country, knowing that a regular communication 
subsisted between that city and Ireland. After causing 
the edict of the king to be read, he offered a liberal reward, 
both in money and lands, to such as would assist him in 
the recovery of his rights. Few could be found to accept 
his liberal proposals, as Ireland was at time regarded as a 
barbarous country ; but the ambition of Richard, the son 
of Gilbert de Claire, earl of Strigul and Chepstow, was 
attracted by the liberal promises held out, and he went to 
Dermod, promising to go over to Ireland, provided that 
Dermod should give him his only daughter, Eva, in mar- 
riage, and settle upon him the undisputed succession of all 
his inheritance in Ireland. Dermod being anxious once 
more to see his native land, agreed to these propositions ; 
and he repaired to St. David*s, of which Cambrensis was 
bishop, who informs us that the king of Leinster " Ian* 
gmshing and lying for a passage* he comforted himself as 
wdl he might ; som eti mes drawiog» and as it were breath- 
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ing the air of his country, which he seemed to hreathe and 
amell ; sometimes viewing and beholding his country, whieh 
in a fair day a man may ken and descry." 

Dermod in the meantime, while his allies in England 
were making their preparations, went over to Ireland in 
disguise, and secretly occapied the winter in the monastery 
of Ferns, concerting his plans for the reception of his En- 
glish coadjutors, and was successful in winning oyei^ many 
friends. When Robert Fitzstephen landed, in the spring 
of 1170, near Wexford, he began to form plans upon the 
Irish monarchy, confident of success from the aid of his 
English allies ; but his hopes and his ambition were de* 
feated by death. Several of the Irish historians affirm 
that he died by a dreadful visitation of God as a punish* 
ment for his many crimes, his body suddenly becoming 
covered with fetid sores. 

His death, however, did not interrupt tiie invasion of the 
English, who, under Richard, sumamed Strongbow, con« 
tinned so successful as to excite the jealoosy of the king d 
England. Henry ordered all intercourse with Ireland to 
be put a stop to, and likewise eommanded all his subjects 
in that country to return home on pain of forfeiting their 
property, and of perpetual banishment. Strongbow, how- 
ever, who had already married the daughter of Dermond, 
in order to avert the ruin that threatened him, as well as 
to forward his ambitious designs, dispatched the following 
letter to his sovereign, by Raymond le Gross :— " Most 
puissant Prince, and my dread Sovereign, I came into the 
land with your majesty's leave and favour, (as far as I re- 
member,) to aid your servant Mac Moragh : what I won 
was with the sword ; what was given me 1 give you ; I am 
yours, life and living." To this epistle the king deigned 
no reply ; but as the time allowed by the proclamation had 
elapsed, Strongbow and his adherents were proscribed in 
Britain. As they had rendered themselves detested in 
Ireland, by their avarice and cruelty, their situation was 
frcHU being secure now become penlous ; but Strongbow 
became desperate, and succeeded as men under such cir- 
i^umstances frequentiy do, by a steady perseverance in his 
course. Roderick, the king of Ireland, again appeared witit 
his army before Dublin, and was defeated by Strongbow* 
-who knew that he was fighting for liie and liberty, and hy 
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thu Tictory be ma enabled to cflfect a e et t ta iewt in diU 

coontiy. The king of BngUitd now finding turn powerfnl 
enough to ofler rauetmnce, CMtc o J ed kia rage, and tb» 
better to fiHmrd bis dnigo*, ■titnmed an a^ieaianoe «tf 
recoaciliatioa and confidence. 

Ireland now became divided into Ja et iona. while Rods^ 
tck waa irreaolnte, and did nothing to l etrieTe kia a&in. 
Tom by inteitine diacorda, a nation ia the eaaj prey of ila 
enemiea. Heniy determined to avail hiaaelf of tbeae Urn- 
aenaiona in fnrtberiDg hia own viawa, wbicti were pointed 
towarda the complete lubjogation ol nnlorranatc Ireland; 
and in 1 173 he made great prepuationa for invading it. 
He sent for Strongbow, received him gradontly, repoled 
hia pfoecription, and appointed him to the office of hia ate*, 
aid in Ireland. Thej engaged in a treaty bj which 
Henry waa to be pnt in poaaeation of Doblin, Waterfoid. 
and all the maritime plaDea which Stroogbow waa in poa- 
aeaaion of; while he waa to be secured in the penonhls 
tenure of the reit of hia territoiiea. There ia every rcaaon 
to believe that thia meditated invaaion waa enconraged by 
aeveral of the native piincea ; at all eventa '»«tt'i''g waa 
done by Roderick to eonnteiact it. 

Henry accordingly sailed from Milford Haven in tko 
antnmn of 1173, with aome hundred ahipa, and 400 
kntghU and 4.000 men at arma. and on the 18tb of Octo- 
ber, entered the harbonr of Waterford. When he landed, 
Strongbow, on bia kneea, preaented him with the keys of 
Waterford, and did homage to him for hia kingdom of 
Leioatei. Henry waa next day preaented with the keyaof 
the city of Cork, by Dermod Mac Carthy, who renc^red 
homage to him aa king of Ireland. Theae ancccsaca ren- 
dered the English monarch confident, and he only tepoaed 
a few dayi, when he proceeded to Lismore, and trom thence 
marched to Cashel, where the prince of Thomond, Donold 
O'Bryen, presented to him the keys of bis caiMtal of 
Umerick, and acknowledged him aa hia sovereign. In 
like manner varioDs other princes became tributaiy to him -, 
and Heory having appoioted Bobert Filzbamard govemoc 
of Waterford, be marched towards Dublin through Ossory i 
but the proud king of Connaught, Roderick O'Connor, n* 
foaed to cross the Shannon to greet the Engliah monarch; 
bnt tVQ of Henry'i foUowen veie deapatcbcd to adrainis- 
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ter the oath of allegianoe to him. Thas» according to 
Cambrensis, " there was no one within that land, who was 
of any name or countenance, bnt that he did present him* 
self before the king's majesty, and yielded unto him aab- 
jection and dae obedience." 

Order haTing been in some measure established, Henry 
ordered a synod to be held at Gasbel, which was numer* 
cusly attended. According to Plowden, "Besides the 
legate there appeared the archbishops of Monster, Leinster, 
and Connaaght, with their suffrages ; many mitred abbots* 
and several of the inferior clergy. There for the first time 
he produced the bull of Adrian IV. though he must have 
had it by him about seventeen years, and its confirmation 
by his successor, Alexander IIL Henry very successfully 
worked upon this synod, by pressing on the clergy the 
powerful sway which the Roman pontiff at that time poe^i 
sessed over the politics of ail Christian princes. And it is 
evident, that through their influence the whole nation was 
induced to submit to Henry with a facility which no other 
means would have secured to the invader. 

How much this interference of the see of Rone restrain* 
ed the Irish, not only upon this, but upon other occasions, 
may be inferred from the following remaikable words in a 
memorial from O'Neal, king of Ulster, presented in 1330, 
to John, the twenty-second bishop of Rome, in the name 
of the Irish nation. *' During the course of so many ages 
(3,000 years) our sovereigns preserved the independency 
of their country ; attacked more than once by foreign 
powers, they wanted neither force nor courage to repel the 
bold invaders ; but that which they dared to do against 
force they could not do against the simple decree of one of 
your predecessors, Adrian." &c. &c. 

The acts of this council are only recorded by Cambren* 
sis, who tells us, that after accepting of the bull, they pro- 
ceeded to the reformations so much wanted, which were to 
make the Irish Christians in effect as well as in name, and 
which were to bring back their church from disorder and 
anarchy to regular discipline. This reform is reduced to 
eight articles: the Ist enjoins that the people should not 
marry with their close kindred. 2nd, That children should 
be catechised outside of the church door, and infants bap* 
tised at the font. 3rd» That the laity should pay 
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4th, That the property of the cfaurdi should he free from 
tempoial ezActwns. 5th, That the clergy ahoold he ex- 
empt from eric, or retribution, oo acooont of murder or 
other crimes committed by their relations. 6th, Direeta 
the manner of disposing, by will, of the effects of a dying 
man« 7th, Enjoins bnrial to the dead* And the 8th« 
That divine service should in future be performed in lie* 
land, in every particular according to the English diurdi : 
* for it is meet and just,' says Cambrensis, ' that as Ireland 
hath by Providence received a lord and king from Euf^and, 
so she may receive from the same a better form of Uving. 
For to bis royal grandeur are both the church and realm 
of Ireland indebted for whatever they have hitherto obtain* 
ed, eith^ of the benefit of peace, or the increase of rdigion ; 
since before his coming into Ireland, evils of various kinds 
had from old times gradually ovenpread the land, which 
by his power and goodness are now abolished.' ** Such 
were the specious and imposing articles with which the 
English monarch endeavoured to gain the deigy, and 
through their influence to induce the nation to agree to his 
becoming sovereign of Ireland. Each of these articles 
were, it is certain, at this period more strictly attended to 
in Ireland than in England^ 

A council was also held at lismore, in 1172, where, ac- 
cording to Matthew Paris, the English system of legisla- 
ture was established ; but as Cambrensis makes no mention 
of such a meeting, it is more likely that Paris has con- 
founded it with ^e synod at Gashel, over which the bishop 
of Lismore presided. The Irish historians indignantly 
deny that the English laws were established in Ireland at 
this period, while the factis as confidently affirmed by the 
British. The Irish maintain that the laws of England 
were neither received nor practised out of the English pale 
till the reign of James I., which assertion is confirmed by 
Finglass, who, as late as the days of Henry VIII. says 
"that the English statutes passed in Ireland are not 
observed till eight days after passing, whereas those laws 
and Btattttes made by the Irish on their bills, they keep 
firm and stable, without breaking through them for any 
flavour or reward." If the king of England had sufficient 
power to enforce obedience to his laws in Ireland, we may 
presume that he likewise possessed the means of subjugat* 
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lug the whole country ; bat he possessed no such power i 
for though several of the Irish princes publicly submitted 
to him, and gave him authority oyer « great part of the 
country, yet he did not, by any hostile attempt, endeavour 
to extend his sovereignty over the other princes. Henry, 
however, remained six months in Ireland, and passed his 
Christmas at Dublin : but in that now stately city, no 
house could be found large enough for the accommodation 
of his retinue, and one of twigs and wattles had to be con- 
structed for that purpose. 

The English form of government was, however, intro* 
duced by Henry among his own followers; but it was 
entirely confined within what was called the pale, which 
did not comprehend the twentieth part of the country. 
The English power in Ireland at that period was certainly 
of a very ambiguous nature, and during the whole stay of 
Henry we find nothing remarkable except his being ac- 
knowledged king of Leath Mogha. In 1175, however, a 
formal peace was concluded between the ministers of 
Roderick on the one side, and those of Henry on the other, 
but the terms of this peace by no means lead us to con- 
clude that it rested upon the basis of admitted conquest, 
or any introduction of new laws, or of a new constitution 
by the conqueror. 

Plowden, in his Historical Review, says, " By the first 
article, Roderick, on agreeing to do homage to Henry, 
(which if he did. it must have been by proxy,) and to pay 
him a certain tribute, was to possess his kingdom of Con- 
naught in as full and ample a manner as before Henry's 
entering that kingdom. By the second article, Henry 
^ng&ges to support and defend the king of Connaught in 
his territories, with all his force and power in Ireland, pro- 
vided he should pay to Henry every tenth merchantable 
hide throughout his kingdom. The third excepts from 
this condition the possessions of Henry and his barons, 
such as Dublin with its liberties, and Meath with its 
domains, which were to be holden bv them in as full a 
manner as they had been held by O'Mealsachlin, or those 
deriving under him ; Wexford, with all Leinster ; Water* 
ford, with all its domains, as far as Dungarvon, which, 
with its territory, was also to be excluded from this taza- 
tioo. The fourth permits such Irish as had fled from the 
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lands holden by the English barons* to letnm in 
paying the above tribate, or such other services as they 
were aDcieotly accustomed to perform by their tenares» at 
the optioQ of their lords. If they should prove refractory, 
on complaint of such lords, Roderick was to eompel them ; 
and they were to supply Henry with hawks and hoonds 
annually," 

Nothing of importance was undertaken by the Bnglish 
in Ireland during the remainder of Henry's reign. He 
summoned Strongbow to attend him at Ronen, in 1175» 
where he intimated to him his intention of entrusting to 
his direction the affairs of Ireland ; a trust which he readUy 
undertook, in conjunction with Raymond le Gross, bat he 
did not long enjoy the dignity, for he died in the following 
year, when he was succeeded by his friend Ra3rmond* 
John, earl of Morton, son of Henry, was nominated king 
or lord of Ireland, in 1176 ; but as John had not attaine4 
his fourteenth year, this nomination may be considered at 
a cession of the king's proprietorship in his Irish territoriesu 
rather than a deputation of the government to his son's 
hands; but when the young prince reached the age of 
twenty-one, in 1184, he was sent over to Ireland, but the 
despotic conduct of his courtiers towards the Irish was such 
as to cause apprehensions of an insurrection, and John 
was recalled. The government of the king's affairs in 
Ireland was then entrusted to John de Courcy, earl of 
Ulster, who retained his office till the death of Henry, in 
1189. Richard Coeur de lion succeeded Henry on the 
English throne ; but this prince, whose name is still cher- 
ished with a sort of romantic fondness, for his chivalrous 
spirit, and the valorous achievements which he performed 
during the Crusades against the Infidels in the Holy Land, 
where warlike renown could alone be obtsdned in tiie esti* 
mation of the age in which Le lived ; we may therefore 
presume, that during his short reign of nine years and 
nine months, he was otherwise engaged than attending to 
his domestic policy, and consequently nothing was done 
materially to affect the condition of Ireland. All the acts 
connected with that country emanated from the king's 
brother. John, in consequence of the grant made to him by 
the late king. He appointed governors to those territories 
which belonged to England^ and directed all other proceed* 
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ii^gs. He granted landii, fratichiseB, and liberties, to be 
holden of him and his heirs, as if he himself held absolute 
dominion ; still he did hot pretend to exercise any autho- 
rity beyond the English pale ; a limit to his authority, not 
only acknowledged by himself but by foreigners ; for when 
the pope sent his legate through all the dominions of 
Richard, for the purpose of raising contributions for that 
itionarch's use in the Holy Land, his jurisdiction was ex- 
pressly limited to England and Wales, and *' those parts of 
lYeland in which John, earl of Morton, had power imd 
dominion.'* John himself, as we find in his charters, 
restricted his power within the same limits, for in his char- 
ter of franchise to the city of Dublin, he grants privileges, 
not throughout all Ireland, but expressly throughout his 
own dominions in that country. 

During Richard's reign, however, some internal calami- 
ties occurred, among others we mtiy mention the destruc- 
tion of the city of Dublin by fire, and the prevalence of a 
band of robbers, by which the peace and tranquility of the 
paU were greatly disturbed. Dr. Hanmer ascribes the 
hand of robbers to the followers of the famous Robin 
Hood, some of whom fled to Ireland, as to a country where 
they might carry on their nefarious practices without con- 
trol ; but their predatory course of life became so oppres- 
sive, that they were forced by the natives to abandon the 
island. Roderick O'Connor, the last of the Irish monarchs, 
died, during the reign of Richard, in 1 198, He had lived 
to an advanced age through a period of great violence and 
confusion ; hiis latter years being passed in quiet in the 
tnonastety of Cong, unmoved by the factions that tore 
his distracted country ; but he detested the English to the 
last, as his bitterest and most unprovoked enemies. 

Richard died in 1199, and was sticceeded by his brother 
John, whose reign is equally the disgrace and the glory of 
the English annals, for while his cowardly conduct was a 
blot upon the age, the noble struggle of his bold barons 
who extorted from htm the foundation of all our liberties. 
Magna Charta, adorned it. One of his first acts upon his 
accession, was to remove Hamo de Valois, with disgrace, 
ftouk the goTcrnment of Ireland, who had amassed an im- 
mense foi'tune by defrauding both the clergy and laity. 
Some of this trettsnrei John either through avarice or jus- 
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tice, most probably tko former, tnnsierred into tfat Bu- 
glish exchequer, by fining him in a «iud eqaal to ^15,000 
of our present money. 

Meilar Fitz- Henry was appointed sQccessor to de Valois. 
He was the natural son of Henry I. and one of the moet 
distinguished of the original adventurera into Ireland. 
Cambrensis, a contemporary historian, thus describes him. 
— " Meilar was a man of a brown hue and complexion, his 
eyes black, his looks grim, and his countenance sour and 
sharp, and of a mean stature ; his body for thd bigness 
very strong and broad breasted, and he was small bellied. 
His arms and other limbs more sinewous than fleshy, a 
stout and valiant gentleman he was, and emulous. He 
never refused any adventure or enterprise which were 
either to be done by one alone or by more ; he would be 
the first that would enter the field, and the last that would 
depart from the same. In all services, he would either 
have the garland, or die in the place ; and so impatient 
was be in all exploits, that he would either have his pur- 
pose, or lie in the dust ; and so ambitious and desirous lie 
was to have honour, and to attain thereunto, there was no 
means nor mild thing but that he would surely have the same 
either in death, or in life ; for if he could not have it and 
live, he would surely have it by dying. And verily both 
he and Raymond have been worthy of too much praise 
and commendation, if they had been less ambitious of 
worldly honours, and more careful of Christ's church, and 
devout in christian religion, whereby the ancient lights 
thereof might have been preserved and kept safe and sound ; 
and also in consideration of their so many conquests imd 
bloody victories, and of the spilling of so much innocent 
blood, and of murtheriog so many christian people, they 
had been thankful to God, and liberally contributed some 
good portion for the furtherance of his church and religion. 
But what shall I say ? It is not so strange, but much 
more to be lamented, that this nnthankfulness, even from 
our first coming into this land, until these presents, this 
hath been the general and common fault of all our men.'* 

But the appointment of Meilar was attended with little 
success. John de Courcy and Hugh de Lacy, two of the 
most powerful and turbulent settlers in Ireland, fomented 
«ach Tiolent commotions as the new goFcrnor found himself 
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totally iDcapable of subdning. De Conrcy openly impeach- 
ed the title of John to the throne of England, and refoBed 
to acknowledge his allegiance ; and both he and De Lacy 
had united their forces to assist Cathal. son of the late king 
Boderick. This revolt highly incensed John, who som- 
moned De Conrcy to appear before him and do him homage ; 
bat the summons was treated with contempt. Hugh de 
Lacy, along with his brother "W alter, having, in the mean- 
time, rcjgained the royal favour, they were employed by 
the king to seize and send their former friend and ally 
prisoner to his majesty. This commission De Lacy readily 
undertook to execute, but was compelled to resort to 
treachery; for having refused to meet De Courcy in 
aingle combat, he offered a large reward to any person who 
would deliver him into his hands dead or alive ; he likewise 
bribed some of his personal attendants, who attacked De 
Courcy while performing his devotions, and killed some of 
his retainers. But De Courcy killed no fewer than thir- 
teen of his assailants before he could be subdued, and sur- 
rendered into the hands of De Lacy ; who, with strict con* 
■ittency of conduct, rewarded his agents with the promised 
money, and then with the gihbet, for he ordered every one 
of them to be hung. De Courcy was sent to England, 
where he was confined in the Tower, and might have re- 
mained there long enough had not a champion of Philip, 
king of France, appeared at the English court, offering to 
asiert his master's right to Normandy in single combat. 
De Courcy was considered by John as a proper person to 
meet this challenge ; but it was with great reluctance that 
he at last gave his consent. The lists were accordingly 
erected, and on the two champions appearing, the French- 
man was so terrified at De Courcy's great size and stern 
aspect that he declined the combat and basely retired^ 
Having won this bloodless victory the king gave him his 
liberty, restored him to his possessions, and in compliance 
with a singular request, granted to De Courcy and his heirs 
the privilege of standing covered in their first audience with 
the kings of England. 

John visited Ireland in the month of June, 1210, and 
soon after his landing several princes waited upon him to 
do him homage. In his retinue were several men of 
learning, by whose assistance a regular code of laws waa 



Bnd piiTilegeB were placed Dpcm the tame loandUioD vitb 
those of the Bagliah. Ireland was.b; that charter, placed 
upon an equal footing with reaped to its ctril and political 
inititutioDs, aa the sitter country, and 1217, the earl of 
Pembroke obtained for them a ratlficatiiXL of the dwrter, 
wliicb commencea as foUowa: — "The IdnK to the uck- 
c 3 
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liiahqps, iMshops, abbots, eails* buons, knigbts, and free 
tenaDts, and to all bis faitbfbl sobjects in Ireland, bi 
proof of oor approbation of yoor fidelitj to our father, 
wbicb he bta experienced, and which we are likely to ex- 
perience, we will, in conseqnence of yoor diBdngnished 
fidelity, that yon and your heirs enjoy for ever, out of our 
friTour, and a gift to your kingdom, the liberties granted 
yon by our fatiber and onrselTes." 

The English regent possessed large landed estates in 
Ireland, consequently he had a natural interest in its tran- 
quility, and therefore we find that during his regency the 
•ountry was comparatiTely quiet; but unfortunately he 
died in the year 1219, when several incursions into his 
estates in Meath were made by Hugh de Lacy and O'Nial 
of Tyr Owen, which caused the young earl of Pembroke 
to hasten oyer to Ireland to preserve his paternal property, 
when he commenced hostilities with De Lacy, which occa- 
sioned great havoc in Meath and the adjacent districts. 
From this period we may date the commencement of a 
Tiolent and seditious era, which, with little diminution, 
continued during the four ensuing reigns. 

Hubert de Burgo, justiciary of England, was appointed 
deputy in 1219; and as his substitute, he sent his kinsman, 
Richard de fiurgo, during whose administration, an order 
was transmitted from England, commanding him at a cer- 
tain day and place to summon " the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, priors, earls, barons, knights, freeholders, and 
sheriffs, and in their presence to cause to be read publicly 
the charter of king John, and that in obedience to it they 
should swear to observe the English laws and customs in 
Ireland, and that in behalf of the king, he should command 
the laws and customs contained in the said charter to be 
firmly observed in the several counties of Ireland, of which 
public proclamation should be made in each of them respec- 
tively, that none might presume to disobey his majesty's 
command." This was certainly an admission to the En- 
glish laws and privileges in their fullest extent, of all irish- 
men who renounced their ancient system of polity, and 
agreed to hold their lands by English tenure. 

We may now pass over several years of distraction and 
disorder, of bloodshed and rebellion. The next remarkable 
passage we find in the history of Ireland is the grant of 
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Ireland. Sdwtrd condescended to retora the following 
answer to this applicatioQ ; — 

" Edward, by the grace of God, king of England, lord 
of Ireland, duke of Aquitain, to our truly and well beloyed 
Robert de Uffbrd, Justiciary of Ireland, greeting : 

" The improvement of the state and peace of our land of 
Ireland, signified to us by your letter, gives us exceeding 
joy and pleasure. We entirely commend your diligence 
in this matter, hoping (by the Divine assistance) that the 
things there begun so happily by you shall, as far as in you 
lieth, be still further prosecuted with the greater vigour 
and success. 

"And whereas the community of Ireland hath made a 
tender to us of 8,000 marks, on condition that we grant 
to them the laws of England to be used in the aforesaid 
land, we will you to know, that inasmuch as the laws used 
by the Irish are hateful to God, and repugnant to all justice, 
and having held diligent conference and full deliberation 
with our council on this matter, it seems sufficiently expe- 
dient to us and to our council, to grant to them the En- 
glish laws ; provided always that the general consent of 
our people, or at least of the nobles and prelates of that 
land well affected to us, shall uniformly concur in this 
behalf. 

" We therefore command you, that having entered into 
treaty with these Irish people, and examined diligently into 
the wills of our commons, prelates, and nobles, well ^ect- 
ed to us in this behalf, and having agreed between you and 
them on the highest fine of money that you can obtain on 
this account, to be paid to us, you do with the consent of 
all; or at least of the greater and sounder part aforesud, 
make such a composition with the said people, in the pre- 
mises, as you shall judge in your diligence to be most ex- 
pedient for our honour and interest. Provided, however, 
that these people shall hold in readiness a body of good 
and stout footmen, amounting to such a number as you 
•hall agree upon with them for one turn only^ to repair to 
us when we shall think fit to demand them." 

This last proviso of Edward's, for " a body of good and 
•tout footmen," without a doubt had reference to his in- 
tended subjugation of Scotland, which he expected ta 
accomplish in one turn onlj^^ If such were his expectations^ 
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the eiploits of the undaunted Wallace, and the heroic 
Brace, inform nt how wofollj he waa disappointed. 8lill 
Mre cannot refrain from remarking how diagracefiil it waa 
in the people of Ireland at the time they were themaelves 
feeling all the horrors of a galling slavery, to Tolaotarilj 
lend their aid in riveting the fetters upon a people deter- 
mined to he free, and whose love of freedom enabled them 
successfully to oppose the giant power of the tyrant, com- 
bined as it was with the hordes of Welsh and Irish soldiers 
whom he had forcibly reduced under his commands. The 
war of liberty sostsined by Scotland for so many years* 
presented a lesson to the Irish people, which, if properly 
taken advantage of at the time would have now freed the 
world from the everlastiog complaint of Ireland's woes. 
Irishmen are now convinced of this fact when it is too late 
to remedy the faults of their forefathers. 

llie views of Edward were, however, thwarted on this 
occasion by the rapacity of his own servants* who to for- 
ward their own purposes prevented a convention of the 
barons and other subjects in Ireland ; and the king's ear 
was poisoned, as it has been in latter times by the repre- 
sentations of interested individuals : and so completely 
were the royal views frustrated, that during his reign 
several individuals of the Irish race were necessitated to 
petition for particular charters of freedom on their inter- 
marriages with English females. The Irish finding 
themselves neglected and refused to be allowed to rank on 
an equality with their subjugators, and justly indignant at 
the haughty disregard with which all their assurances of 
fidelity were treated, resorted to the fatal but inevitable 
means of redress, which are alone left to those who have 
no mercy to expect, and who can hope for no justice but 
what they arrest from their oppressors. They were still 
unsubdued in their hearts : in their thoughts liberty had 
still upheld her shrine, and they bowed before it with the 
generous enthusiasm of their character, and worshipped the 
goddess with honest sincerity. From that remote period 
we might trace the origin of those measures which have, 
century after century, been transferring the cordial allegi- 
ance of the Irish people. The English government scorned 
to soothe a nation it could not entirely subdue; and 
preferred the questionable obedience paid to the sword and 
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the law, to that suhmiasion which might have been obtained 
by conciliation* The people of Ireland, however, impatient 
of such austerity, made their tyrants feel that it is more 
troublesome to oppress a brave and devoted people than to 
conquer them by kindness. The speaker of the Irish bouae 
of commons (Sir John Davies) in the reign of James I. 
makes the following just reflections upon the state of the 
Irish people in his time, and they are entitled to consider- 
ation : " As long" says he," as the Irish were out of the 
protection of the law, so as every Englishman might oppress, 
spoil, and kill tbem, without controulment, how was it 
possible they should be other than outlaws and enemies to 
the crown of England ? If the king would not admit them to 
the condition of subjects, how could they acknowledge and 
obey him as their sovereign ? and in a word if the English 
would neither in peace govern them by the law.nor in war root 
them out by the sword, must they not ineeds be pricks in 
their eyes, and thorns in their sides, till the world's end." 
Such was the state of the Irish people during the reign 
of James !•. such has been their state nearly ever since, 
and such was their state at the time of Edward 1. The 
stupidity of the English government under Edward is 
astonishing. Possessing nothing like the entire authority 
over Ireland, they divided the whole country among ten 
English families, who styled themselves lords and owners 
of the soil. Nothing was left for the natives ; and it has 
been confidently asserted by several Irish annalists, that 
for more than three centuries after the invasion, not a single 
grant of land was made to a native of Ireland, except one 
during the minority of Henry III. to the king of Thomond, 
and the treaty with the king of Connaught. The English 
settlers were, in fact, a sort of petty sovereigns; while that 
portion of the native Irish who resided within the pale were 
reduced to a state of the most disgraceful vassalage and 
servitude. Still however, Edward notwithstanding the 
cruel treatment which they received, endeavoured to draw 
from his Irish subjects the sam^ contributions as their 
English brethren, while they were refused all the privileges 
which such contributions might be expected to procure, 
in 1295, he tried to avail himself of the pope's assistance* 
for the purpose of obtaining a grant of the tenth of all the 
revenues of the Irish clergy. The pretence for this exac- 
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tion was an expedition to the Holy Land, but in fact it 
intended to assist in carrying on the war against Scotland. 
The clergy of Ireland, bowerer, were less disposed than 
their English brethren to submit to the pope's interfeienoe 
in tempOTBl afFairs, they therefore flatly refused to eonply 
with Edward's demand. With the laity of Ireland be waa 
more successful, as they, with some reluctance bowerer^ 
gr&nted him a fifteenth of their eflPects. 

The most important feature which marka the history of 
this unfortunate country doting the reign of Edward was 
the assembling in 1295, the first regular parliament which 
Ireland could be said to possess ; and many of the prom- 
sions which it enacted were beneficial to the people. 

Mr. Plowden, from whom we have already extnfeted, 
says "It was enacted that tenants of every degree should 
provide according to their rank towards a militia, and thstt 
absentees should contribute out of their Irish revenaes to 
that establishment. It was also enacted that in particular 
incursions of the Irish, the neighbouring settlers, who 
should not attempt to assist the goTemment, or repel the 
invasion, should for their wilful neglect be liable to pay 
damages to their suffering neighbours. And in order to 
prevent the national evil of frequent military expeditions 
by the great lords, it was also ordained that in future no 
Idrd should make war but by licence of the chief governor, 
or by special mandate of the king. Several other whole- 
some ordinances of like, though subordinate tendency, were 
passed by the express order of Edward, who, it appears, 
really wished to promote the welfare of Ireland, though in 
so doing be forgot not his own interest, however, he was 
thwarted in it by the mal-administration of this distant 
government. In cases of any sudden insurrection of the 
Irish, when the chitff governor was at a distance, it was 
further enacted, that from the moment hostilities commen- 
ced, the country attacked should instantly, and witfaoat 
further orders, rise in arms, and maintain the war at their 
own charges, without intermission or suspension, till the 
enemy should be reduced, or consent to cessation, or the 
chief governor should otherwise direct. And in order to 
deprive the enemy of their usual shelter, every lord was 
directed to repair and clear the roads through his woods 
and forests^ to make bridges^ pathways, and otiier provisions 
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for traTening the country with readiness and security, and 
pursuing the insurgents into their retreats. And for the 
purpose of preventing any mistake between Englishmen 
and Irishmen (for killing the latter there was no punish- 
ment !) it was still further enacted, that all Englishmen 
should conform strictly to the garb and tonsure of their 
own countrymen, at least in the tonsure of their hair, on 
pain of seizure of their lands or chattels, and imprisonment 
of their persons. And lastly, two lords in every county 
and liberty in which Irishmen were resident, were, in the. 
absence of the chief governor, vested with power to treat 
with the Irish in a|l matters in which the public tranquility 
was concerned." 

While perusing these enactments we must acknowledge 
the propriety of some of them ; but we must also feel in- 
dignant at that brutal policy which excluded the natives of 
the soil from the common rights of humanity, by rendering 
an Irishman's life of no value in the eyes of his oppressors ; 
it strongly marks the ferocity of the English government 
towards Ireland, and not only extenuates, but fully justifies 
every act by which Irishmen have endeavoured to retaliate 
upon their cruel persecutors, who created such a hateful 
distinction which degraded them beneath the beasts of the 
field, for at the time when it was considered no crime to 
take the life of an Irishman, there were several strict laws 
against the killing of animals of the chase, and a hare or a 
deer was of more value in the opinion of the English 
government than a man, if that man happened to be an 
irishman ! Are we to be surprised, therefore, that insur- 
rections, and wars, and tumults, should mark this period 
of Irish history ? Such, however, was the fact, and the En- 
glish settlers found it no easy matter to maintain themselves 
even in the province of Leinster, where rebellion was rapidly 
spreading, and every thing bore the appearance of danger, 
when Edward died in 1307. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Edward II. The Irish enter ioto a treaty widi the ▼icto r ioM king 
of Scotland. Edward Bmce lands in Ireland. Is crowned king. 
His death. Edward III. Various legislatiTe measures. Cmeltj 
of some of thenu Richard II. and Henry lY. The dnke oif 
Lancaster. Henry Y. and VI. Dnke of York lieutenant His 
popularity. Edward lY. and Y. Richard III. and Henry Yll. 
The impostnre of Simnel and Warheck. Poyning*s law. 

On the death of Edward I. he was succeeded by his sc«, 
Edward II. whose first act with respect to Ireland was to 
make that devoted country a partaker of the worthless sys« 
tern which marked his whole reign, and led to his lament- 
able end. The &Toarite of Edward* Piers Ghtveston, who 
had rendered himself so intolerable in England, that the 
nobility extorted a reluctant promise firom the king that he 
would banish him entirely from his dominions* which was 
farther enforced by a threatened excommunication from 
the clergy if he should venture to return. Bat Edward, 
unwilling to separate himself from this minion, instead of 
banishing Gaveston to the continent, as his nobles expect- 
ed, appointed him his vicegerent in Ireland, and accompa- 
nied him as far as Bristol. Gaveston was extremely 
popular on his first arrival in Ireland, both with the En- 
glish and the natives, on account of his bold and adventar« 
ous spirit, his love of magnificence, and lus personal 
endowments ; by his activity and zeal he was soon enabled 
to allay the rebellious spirit that prevailed. He had no 
sooner tranquilised the country, than he commenced 
erecting castles, and opening communications thronghoot 
the tenitory belonging to England. But this popularity 
created envy. Richard, eail of Ulster, no less aiOFected by 
his prosperity than by his great pomp, endeavoured first 
to vie with him in splendour, and then to counteract his 
successes by hostilities. The earl of Ulster was the most 
powerful chieftain at that period in Ireland ; but before his 
jealousies were proclaimed Gaveston was recalled to 
England, and the earl was shortly after invested with foil 
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power to conclude a treaty with Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland, whose ambassadors attended upon £dward*8 
plenipotentiary in Ireland. 

This was undoubtedly bad policy on the part of the 
English government, to conclude a tieaty of peace with 
Scotland upon much more advantageous terms than had 
ever been offered to the Irish, and at the same time to con- 
clude that treaty in Ireland, thus proclaiming to the people 
of that country the degradation under which they laboured. 
It is well known that peace wa« at that time actually 
necessary to the English, being immediately after their 
disgraceful defeat at the memorable battle of Bannockburn ; 
but another place might have been appointed than Ireland 
for settling the negotiations ; it was a wanton insult upon 
the feelings of the Irish people, and they understood it as 
such ; their hatred of their oppressors was nothing abated ; 
and they implored the patriot Bruce tu assist them in re- 
gaining their liberties, and to avenge themselves on his 
and their enemies ; and to accomplish their designs they 
even offered to receive a king from Scotland. This request 
was too agreeable to the chivalrous spirit of Bruce, who 
had so lately cleared his own country of the common ene- 
my, that he immediately consented to assist them in their 
efforts, and at the same time named his brother Edward as 
their future sovereign. The chieftains opposed to the 
English gladly accepted the offer, and the intelligence was 
received with the greatest joy throughout the whole coun- 
try, Edward Bruce, with 6,000 veteran warriors, bred to 
the field under Wallace and Bruce, landed in Ulster, in 
May, 1315, to uphold his claim to his new kingdom. His 
standard was uo sooner unfolded than hundreds of his new 
subjects daily flocked to it. Now did the pent-up spirit of 
revenge burst forth — the English settlers were murdered 
without remorse, and their dwellings and goods of every 
description conymitted to the flames. In a very short time 
nearly the whole of Ireland had declared in favonr of the 
Scots. Bloody battles were fought, desolation and famine 
followed in their train; while Edward Bruce, whose 
career ha(l been uncommonly victorious, was crowned king 
of IreUpd. 

Robert Bruce, meanwhile, after having settled the affairs 
of his own country and appointed a regency, repaired to 
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Ireland with another band of Teterant to astist hia brother 
by his experience ; bat after a abort time he waa compelled 
to return, which he did with the leaa reluctance, as 
Edward's prospects of expelling the English from Ireland 
were favourable; but he left a considerable part of hia 
forces behind him, which were daily augmented by aeeea* 
sions of numbers from among the persecuted nativea. The 
English settlers finding, in this deplorable state of affairs, 
that they need expect no assistance from the goTemment 
at home determined upon asserting their own rights, and 
an effective association was soon formed among some of 
the principal English lords* The English monarch, though 
he could not, or rather would not, give them more sub* 
stantial assistance, he had no hesitation in condescending 
to bestow upon them his royal favour. 

The English leaders no sooner found themselves sup* 
ported by sufficient numbers than they marched into Con- 
naught, with the especial intention of chastising Fedlim 
O'Connor, who had shown an inclination to regain hit 
liberty by joining the Scots. His forces were collected 
near the town of Arhunree, where both parties met, and a 
sanguinary battle ensued, which terminated favourably for 
the English. This defeat, however, exerted no influence 
upon Edward Bruce, who continued his victorious but 
devastating career to the very walls of Dublin. 

The situation of the English settlers became daily more 
miserable, and Edward II. who appears to have had more 
faith in spiritual censures than in armed men, had recourse 
to the papal court imploring aid for his Irish territories* 
trusting that his subjects in Ireland would be more obedient 
to the commands of his holiness than the Scotch had been, 
who set at naught all the bulls which had been fulminated 
against them by the court of Rome. The pope accordingly 
issued a solemn sentence of excommunication against all 
the enemies of the king of England, more especially against 
those who were aiding and abetting' the invasion of Ireland 
by Edward Bruce. This manceuvre was anticipated, and 
the Irish were prepared to meet it with a statement of their 
grievances, and of the many oppressions under which they 
suffered, as a justification, or at least an extenuation of 
their proceedings against the English. We extract the 
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III. who did Tery little for Ireland. His whole reign in* 
deed. " was an nninterropted tissue of the defection and 
reduction, confiscation and relapse, punishment and revenge 
of different chieftains, both English and Irish." In the year 
of his accession, a parliament was assembled at Dublin, and 
another at Kilkenny, but at neither of which was any thing 
of importance effected. In 1331, a papal bull was issued 
excommunicating the lawless Irish ; but the only reply to 
this was an invasion of the county of Wexford. Edward 
ixras recommended by his parliament to repair to Ireland in 
person, and for this purpose forces were raised, and ships 
victualled for their transport. The same parliament, how- 
ever, having changed their mind, advised him not to go» 
and the good king ordering his troops to be disbanded, 
remained at home; but he issued a commission to the 
prior of the hospital of St. John's of Jerusalem, in Ireland, 
to treat with the rebel captains, and grant them such terma 
as he might think necessary. But the king's revocation 
of all the grants that had been made in favour of the Irish, 
either by his father or himself, was the most memorable 
transaction of this reign, and spread universal discontent ; 
80 much was this the case, that Prynne observes, "It 
(Ireland) was upon the point of being lost for ever out of 
the kings of England's hands." In order to allay this 
commotion. Sir John Morris, chief governor of Ireland, 
summoned a parliament to meet at Dublin in the month of 
October ; but a more general parliament was announced 
by the mayors of the king's city and principal nobility and 
gentry, to be held at Kilkenny, in November. In this 
parliament it was ordained, that ambassadors should pro* 
ceed with all speed to the king of England, to protest 
"against his ministers," unequal and unjast government 
in Ireland, and to intimate that from henceforth they nei- 
ther could nor would endure the realm of Ireland to be 
ruled by his ministers as it had wont to be ; and particu- 
larly they complained of them in the following questions : 
** Imprimis, How a land full of wars could be governed by 
him that was unskilful in war ? Secondly, How a minister 
or officer of the king should in a short time grow to so 
much wealth ? Thirdly, How it came to pass that the 
king was never the richer for Ireland ?" 
These interrogatories attracted the attention of the king» 
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and yarions regnlationa were adopted to provide for the 
redress of their grievances. In 1331, however, while the 
duke of Clarence was lord -lieutenant of Ireland, the famous 
statute of Kilkenny was passed, of which the following ia 
the substance. 

By this statute *'It was enacted, that intermarriages 
with the natives, or any connection with them as fosterers^ 
or in the way of gossipred, should be punished as high 
treason ; that the use of their name, language, apparel or 
customs, should be punished with the forfeiture of their 
lands and tenements ; that to submit to be governed by 
the Brehon laws was treasonable ; that the English should 
prohibit the Irish from grazing upon their lands ; that 
they should not be admitted to any benefice or religions 
privilege ; or entertain their bards ; that it was felony to 
compel English subjects to submit to the law of coygne 
and livery ; that sanctuaries were not to afford protection 
to traitors and felons ; that wardens should be appointed 
to estimate the number of men and armour which each of 
the king's Irish vassals was obliged to provide for military 
service." 

This list of threatened punishments, without one single 
promised reward is an additional proof of that tyranny 
which the English continued to exercise, and which more 
than justified that spirit of rebellion which has uniformly 
deformed the annals of the Irish nation. Some writers 
have been bold enough to assert, in the very face of this 
celebrated act of legislature, that Edward III. to the very 
end of his reign, constantly exhibited his anxiety to do 
justice to his Irish subjects ; but what that justice was, we 
think is fully described in the statute of Kilkenny. What- 
ever might be Edward's disposition to conciliate his Irish 
subjects, his frequent changes of governors were fatal to 
the carrying on of any extended series of measures for the 
amelioration of the numerous oppressions under which that 
country had so long groaned. During the reign of Edward 
III. which continued fifty years, we find that no fewer than 
forty-three chief governors were appointed for conducting 
the affairs of Ireland ; a circumstance of itself calculated 
to defeat any purpose of reformation in that country ; and 
•ufiiciently explanatory of the fact, that Edward at hia 
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death left hie Irish subjects jttst as he found them at hie 
accession — rebellious and dissati8€ed. * 

Richard II. his successor, adopted the same mischieroua 
policy, and during a reign of twenty- two years he appoint « 
ed tweuty-five governors of Ireland ; a rapidity of succes*' 
sion which causes Mr. Plowden to remark, that " making 
reasonable allowances for the uneertftlnty of weather, the 
slowness of travelliog, and the general difficulties of com-' 
munication in those days, the averaged intervals of each 
appointment and recall would scarcely cover the term of 
nine calendar months/' It was not before the commence-^ 
ment of the fifteenth century that any change in this ridi-^ 
culous policy was recorded, when we find that the duke of 
Lancaster, eldest son of Henry IV. was appointed governor 
of Ireland for tweuty^one years. I'he arrival of his royal 
highness in Ireland gave a weight and stability to the En- 
glish government, whose provinces were for a time cleared 
of the numerous bands of robbers which had harassed the 
country from the commencement of his father's reign^ 
But all the benefits which might have resulted from the 
permanent establishment of the duke of Lancaster, were 
frustrated by his recall to England, on account of the vari* 
ous troubles which agitated that country, and threatened 
to overthrow the usurped authority of his father ; So that, 
according to Sir John Davies, " the seed of reformation 
took no root at all" in Ireland. 

The earl of Ormond, who was chief justice, convened a 
parliament in the fifth year of Henry's reigo, which con** 
firmed the famous statute of Kilkenny ; but if we are to 
believe the Iriah annalists, parliaments were peculiarly ob-> 
noxious to the natives, for it is remarked that during ono 
of these held in the fourteenth year ol this^reign, "the Irisb 
fell to burning in divers places, as they had often done m 
parliament times." 

Dturing thia tttrbulent reign the duke of Lancaster wav 
appointed lord-liealenant of Ireland two different ^timea, 
the first for a term of twelve years, and the second lot 
seven years. The agreemeot he made on his last appdnt* 
ment is curious s lor, besides the provision made for hie 
attendant* and their pay, he was allowed, at the king'e 
eharge, to transport a iMoily or two out of every parish i» 
England to populate Ireland* With regard to this singular 
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agreement Mr. Flowden remarks, *' Had this proTiaion been 
acted upon, an influx of above 20.000 indigent individuals 
might have been thrown upon a distressed country, which 
from the long continuance of war and famine, was little 
able to support its own population. This appears to have 
been the first idea of plantations in Ireland, afterwards so 
fatally mischievous to that country. He was also enabled 
to grant benefices, and appoint his own deputy. It was 
further provided, that all the demesnes of the crown should 
be resumed, and the acts of absentees executed. Some 
historians relate that the duke of Lancaster was wounded 
under the the walls of Dublin ; but they all agree that he 
returned to England within three months of his last 
appointment. Nothing important to Ireland happened 
during the remainder of this reign. Sir J. Davies, indeed, 
has remarked that ' after this the state of England had no 
leisure to think of a general reformation in the realm* till 
the civil dissensions of England were appeased, and the 
peace of that kingdom settled by Henry VII.' " 

Henry V. succeeded his father, with every auspicious 
hope of his people ; but with respect to Ireland his reign 
was little else than a dreary blank, as he was too much occu- 
pied with the recovery of his French territories, to pay 
much attention to his Irish subjects ; but the most remark- 
able event was an act passed by the English parliament, in 
1416, imposing penalties on Irish prelates for appointing 
Irishmen to benefices in England, or bringing Irishmen 
to parliament, leet they should disclose the councils of 
England to the rebels of their own country. Although 
the injustice of this act, as well as its impolicy, were obvi- 
ous, it was so far rendered operative as to force all Irishmen 
out of England. As if nothing was considered sufiBicient 
for the degradation of this suffering people, we find another 
tyrannical law passed during the reign of Henry VI. in 
1425, by which it was enacted, that if any Irishmen were 
found with their upper lips unshaven for a fortnight, (it 
was the fashion in Ireland to wear the beard on the upper 
lip) it should be lawful for any man to take them and their 
goods as Irish enemies, and as such to hold them to 
ransom. 

We find the duke of York appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland in 1449 for the space of ten years, upon the express 
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condition of receiving the whole revenne of Ireland without 
account, with an immediate advance of 2000 marks, and an 
annual pension of 2000 more from England ; of disposing 
of all offices ; of levying such forces as he should see fit* 
of heing allowed to let the king's lands ; of appointing his 
own deputy ; and of returning to England when he thought 
proper. The reader of English history will perceive that 
hy this last stipulation the duke was aware of the machi- 
nations that were in contemplation against him, and were 
the cause of his being removed from the calamitous scenes 
at home in which he was destined to act so prominent a 
part. He repaired to his government, however, where he 
exhibited great splendour and magnificience, and received 
the people of Ireland with an affability to which they had 
long being strans^ers. To the polished manners of a prince 
he added the policy of a statesman, atid was particularly 
anxious to confer his favour equally on the heads of the two 
leading factions that then divided the country, the Geraldines 
and the Butlers. His administration of power was wisely 
and beneficially exerted ; but it was soon manifest that all 
the acts of his government had a direct tendency to promote 
his views against the English crown. Indeed he did not 
endeavour to conceal his projects, and when he signified 
his intention of returning to England, orders were sent by 
the government to the sherifis of Cheshire, Shropshire, and 
Wales, commanding them to oppose his landing ; but he 
successfully eluded their vigilance, and speedily made his 
appearance in London, having left the earl of Ormond as 
his deputy in Ireland. Being defeated by the LancBstrians 
at Blore Heath, in 1455, he returned to Ireland, where he was 
joyfully received. The duke of York had been attainted by 
an English parliament ; but that attainder by no means 
diminished the fidelity of his Irish subjects, but the reverse, 
as they almost unanimously declared in favour of the duke 
and asserted their determination to support his cause to the 
last. The English government sent over warrants to 
apprehend some of the leading Yorkists, who had fled to 
Ireland for shelter, and to bring them to justice ; but York 
interposed his power, and the true value of the king's 
authority was at once obvious. The vA;erory not only pre* 
vented the warrants from being put in force, but he 
prevailed upon the parliament of Ireland to enact a law, 
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making it high treason for any person, under pretence of 
any writs, privy seals, or other authority to attach or dis- 
turb the persons of strangers in Ireland. Nor was this 
law suffered to remain long as • dead letter ; an English 
agoxt being sent into Ireland to attach some of the 
YorkistSv was immediately seized, tried, condemned, and 
executed as a traitor. 

The duke of York remained in Ireland until 1460, when 
the success of his party induced him to return to England. 
On his arrival in Loudon, accompanied by a numerous 
body of Irish adherents, he was declared successor to 
Henry by a parliament assembled for the express purpose ; 
but the ambitious and intriguing Margaret of Anjou, 
queen of Henry, collected together a powerful army in 
the north to oppose him, and the duke, who hastened to 
meet this force with a verjr inferior one of his own« was 
slain at the battle of Wakefield, and with him ieil the 
fondest hopes of his party. The remainder of the reign of 
Henry Vl. contains nothing worthy to be recorded as far 
as regards our present object. 

Edward IV. commenced his reign in 1461, and appoint- 
ed his brother, the duke of Clarence, to the lieutenancy of 
Ireland foi' life ; but on the restoration of Henry, through 
the interposition of the earl of Warwick, in 1470, we find 
him restricted by a new patent to the office for twenty 
years only ; the earl of Kildare was his deputy. During 
his holding the situation, nothing of importance occurred ; 
and the same may be said of the brief reigns of Edward V. 
and Richard III. 

Henry, earl of Richmond, was elected king by the accla- 
mations of his soldiers, after the battle of Bosworth Field, 
and as he united in his own person all the claims of the 
York and Lancaster factions, his accession healed the 
wounds of civil war, and promised peace to the kingdom. 
The earl of Kildare was continued in his office of lord- 
deputy of Ireland, and his brother was appointed lord- 
chancellor. This country now became the scene of a most 
singular transaction. " One Lambert Simnel," says Bar- 
low, " had been artfully tutored by Richard Simon, a priest 
of Oxford, to revive the extinct claims of the house of 
York. A report prevailing that the earl of Warwick, son 
of the late duke of Clarence, who had been born in the 
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castle of Dablin, had escaped from the tower. SimneK 
who was a youth of comely and interestlDg appearance* 
was instrocted to personate him, and to avoid any untoward 
mischance which might defeat the success of the scheme. 
Ireland was selected as the fit theatre of its first exhibition. 
Simnel accordingly arrived in Dublin, in 1486, and pre- 
sented himself to the lord -deputy as the son of Clarence^ 
and he exclaimed vehemently against what he artfully pro- 
nounced the usurpation of the earl of Richmond. The 
scheme was successful, and the news was soon spread 
abroad that the earl of Warwick had arrived. The people 
of Dublin instantly declared in his favour, and their exam- 
ple was followed by all the nation, except the citizens of 
Waterford, the prelates of Cashel, Tuam, Clogher and 
Ossory, the family of Butler, and the baron of Houth. 
These, however, were unable successfully to oppose the 
popular contagion. In a few days Simnel was solemnly 
proclaimed king by the name of Edward VI. and the earl of 
Kildare summoned the citizens of Waterford to proclaim 
the new king also. To this summons they returned an 
indignant answer, but the bearer of it was ordered to be 
hung. Meanwhile, Henry felt some alarm, and caused the 
captive earl of Warwick to be taken from the Tower, and 
publicly led in procession through the streets of London, 
in order to convince the world that he was still a prisoner, 
and that Simnel was consequently a notorious imposter. 
This had no effect, however, in defeating the scheme, for 
Simnel was still more solemnly crowned in the cathedral 
of Christ-church, Dubiin, attended by the lord-deputy, the 
officers of state, the English nobles, and all the adherents 
to the house of York. The young adventurer, to keep up 
the solemn mockery, summoned a parliament, in which 
laws were enacted, and subsidies granted, and the utmost 
vengeance was denounced against all those who should 
presume to question his right to the throne. The city of 
Waterford was pre-eminently noticed in this denunciation 
of revenge, and its possessions and franchises were declared 
forfeited, in consequence of their pertinacious resistance to 
the new government. The ultimate issue of the business 
was that Simnel, attended by a large force, and with many 
men of note in his train, landed in England, in 1487, where 
Henry engaged with him near the village of Stoke, in the 
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(jSounty of Kottingfamm, and, aftei m wdl contette d batUe. 
gamed a compkte Tictoiy. The greater part ci Sinmel't 
adherents fell in the conflict, and Simnel himaelf was taken 
prisoner, as well as his first instigator. Simon the priest. 
Simon was sent to prison, and tiiere paid the forfeit of his 
erimes ; but Simnel was leservcd for a still deeper hnmiU- 
ation. He was consigned by Henry to a menial ntoadon 
in his kitchen ; in which ioglorions senritade the pseodo 
monarch passed the rest of his days. Meanwhile those Irish 
lords who had abetted his scheme, were busy in imploring 
and obtaining pardon from the king, whose deposition they 
would hate accomplished if they could. It was the policy 
of Henry to grant them that pardon, and Kildare was ac- 
cordingly retained in his gofemment, with the assurance* 
howcTer, that the continuance of royal grace would depend 
upon its future royalty. This royal amnesty, however, did 
not entirely extinguish all the personal animosity that 
reigned between some of the contending nobles. Deunond, 
O'Carrol. McCarthy, O'Nial, O'Donnel, and others* made 
war and peace with each other, as if they had been inde- 
pendent princes rather than tributary subjects." 

It might have been naturally supposed that the failure 
df Simnel's scheme would haTc prcTented any similar im- 
posture in future; but such was not the case. Perkin 
Warbeck, the son of a Flemish Jew, was chosen, shortly 
after Simnel's discomfiture, to assume the character of 
Richard Plantagenot, who was also represented as baring 
escaped from the tower ; and Ireland was selected as the 
theatre of action. Henry, by reraoring the earl of Kildare 
from his govemmtot, and appointing the archbishop of 
Dublin as his successor, hoped to frustrate the intentions 
of the adherents to the house of York. The dismissal o^ 
iOldare produced a ferment In Ireland; and while the 
country was in a state of commotion, Peridn Warbeck 
landed on the southern coast, and entered the dty of Cork 
as Bicbard Plantagenot, unattended by any army or retinue 
whatever. His stay was but short, but still long enough 
to arouse the jealousies that already prevailed ; and the 
archbishop of Dublin was summoned to England, to giva 
an account of his administration to the king. Sir Edward 
Poynings was appointed deputy, and invested with full 
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powers to hear all complainto and decide all controveraiea^ 
to panish delinquencieB* to reward merit, and to auppress 
all turbulence and discontent among the Irish. In 149S 
be marched against "Warbeck, who bad once more rallied 
the Yorkists in Ireland under his banner* and defeated him ; 
after which he summoned a parliament at Drogheda, ia 
wbich many acts were passed* and among them that cele* 
brated statute, called Poyning's law, a law which was 
repealed towards the close of the last century, and was 
bailed as the first signal of Irish independence* It ia 
necessary that the history of this law should be understood, 
and we will here lay before our readers Mr. Plowden'a 
detail of its nature and origin. 

" Twenty-three different statutes were enacted for the 
purposes of settling the validity of many former statutes 
and ordinances, which had been ordained by parliaments or 
conventions of contested jurisdiction, of securing the pale 
against the incur»ion8 of the Irish, of extending the English 
law throughout the whole of the island, and introducing 
several regulations for the internal management of that 
kingdom. To effectuate this, an act was passed, whereby 
all statutes made in England before that time were estab- 
lished and made of force in Ireland ; and for keeping up in 
future a complete English ascendency and control in the 
English cabinet over the legislature of Ireland, it was 
enacted, at the request of the Commons of the land qflre^ 
land, that no parliament should be there holden, ' but at 
such season as the king's lieutenant and council should 
first certify to the king under the great seal of that laitfl, 
the causes and considerations, and all such acts as to them 
seemeth should pass in the same parliament, and such 
causes, considerations, and acts, affirmed by the king and 
bis council, to be good and expedient for that land, and 
bis licence thereupon, as well in afiirmation of the said 
causes and acts, as to summon the said parliament under 
the great seal of England had and obtained.' No parlia- 
ment was thenceforth to be holden in Ireland, but under 
this badge of submission to the English cabinet* Thus in 
the most extended view of the Irish legislature, was their 
parliament confined to a mere negative voice against the 
direction or approbation of the English cabinet. Hut 
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limitation of the Irish parliament to the Veio, has from the 
time of its passing been the constant theme of complaint 
from the Irish, and the occasion of too despotic a sway of 
the English government over the Irish pariiament. 

" All the Irish patriots throughoat the whole of the last 
century uniformly decry Poyning's law as a most uncon- 
atitutional national grievance. As this statute preclnded 
any law from being proposed, but such as had been pre* 
conceived before the parliament was in being which occa* 
fiioned many inconveniences, and made frequent dissolutions 
necessary, it was provided by statute 3rd and 4th of Philip 
and Mary, chap. 4, that any new proposition might be 
certified to England in the usual forms, even alter the sum- 
mons and during the sessions of parliament. To remedy 
in some measure the inconvenience arising from these laws, 
the Irish lords and commons had adopted a mode of origi- 
nating laws in their own houses. A lord or commoner 
applied to the house of which he was a member, for leave 
to bring in the heads of a bill, which being granted by a 
majority of the house, the heads were proposed, received 
after a regular discussion, alteration and amendment, and 
having passed through all the forms of parliamentary order, 
paragraph by paragraph, and being perfected to the satis- 
iisction of the house, where they had originated, they were 
sent to the Irish privy council, in order to be transmitted to 
the king of England. If these heads of bills were trans- 
mitted to England by the Irish privy council (which was 
not always the case) and were assented to by the king, 
they were then transmitted to Ireland, and if not negatived 
by either of the houses of parliament, they received a 
formal royal assent from the viceroy. These pre* legislative 
proceedings were incessantly complained of by the people 
of Ireland, as blighting in the bud the most promising 
fruit. When the heads of a bill prepared by the Irish lords 
.or commons dissatisfied the council, or displeased the 
viceroy, they were arrested in their course to the throne, 
and were in the technical language of the council ' put 
under the cushion,' whence they never reached the ear of 
majesty. When the heads (or practically speaking, the 
form or draught) of the bill came certified from the Irish 
coonoil to the king, it was immediately delivered to the 
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Uttomef -general of £iiglaiid» to be pernaed and settled by 
bimself, or the jBolicitor-geoeraL It was, in fact« geoerall j 
done by some iconveyancing counsel, who had leisure to 
attend to it. In the year 1769, the inconveniency of this 
liystem was illustrated by a bill returned to Ireland, altered 
in seveAty-four places, which bad been successively revised 
by lord Thurlow, when attorney-general, lord Roslyob 
when solicitor^general, and Mr* Macnamara, a cfaamber« 
counsel. The bill so metamorphosed was rejected by th# 
commons of Ireland. The temporary duties expired some 
weeks before a new bill could be perfected; and in the 
meantime the merchants imported duty free. The com- 
missioners without any existbg law, levied the duties, 
seized the goods, and lodged them in the king's stores. 
The merchant, with the posse comitatu8» broke open the 
atores. and the goods were conveyed away in triumph/' 

As we will have frequent occasions, ia the course of ibis 
work, of observing the working of Foyning's law, we will 
not here stop to point out the degradation to which the 
Jrish nation was subjected by it. 

In addition to several other legislative acts performed by 
the parliament at Drpgheda, we may here mention the 
attainder of the late lord-deputy, the earl of Kildare, who, 
in a singular manner oontrived to evade it. Being sum* 
xaoned to Sngland to answer his accusers, he was admitted 
into the presence of the king. ** I would advise you, 
said his majesty, "tp provide yourself with counsel. 
" Yes," replied Kildare, " the ablest in the kingdom," and 
taking hold of the king's hand, added, *' I will take your 
bighness for my counsel against these false knaves/* His 
majesty was flattered at the integrity thus implied, while 
he was not displeased at the liberty taken by the earl. In 
the course of his trial he was accused of burning the church 
of Cashel. " I know I did,'* frankly replied Kildare, *' but 
J thought the archbishop was in it." His prosecutors, at 
the conclusion of the tnal, perceiving that they had not 
proved the charges against hkn, at least to the satisfaction 
;of the king, they said to his majesty, " that all Ireland could 
not rule the earl," to which Henry promptly replied^ *' then 
that earl shall rule all Ireland." And he immediately 
.^ppoivted him lord-deputy of Ireland^ in the place of Sir 
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Henry VIII. Tlo protestant religion attempted to be mtrodaced 
into Ireland* PisqnalifieatioDS attached to the eaiholics. Arch- 
bishop Brown. Beigos of Edward YI. qneene Mary and £lia«- 
abeth. James I. His endeaironrs to conciliate tiie Irish. 
Plantations of English and Seotch settlers. Coatometiovis recep* 
tioa of the Irish deputies. 

Hbney VIII. was in the nineteeth year of his age when 
he succeeded his father in 1509. He paid little attention 
to Irish affairs ; and the earl of Kildare, as well as the 
other officers of state, held office till bis death in 1513, 
when he was succeeded by his son Oerald, who distinguish* 
ed himself by the vigour he displayed in bis goyemment, 
ifor which he was amply rewarded by the king ; but the 
royal favours conferred upon him excited the envy of the 
earl of Onnond, who, in order that he might deprive him 
of the king's bounty, paid servile court to cardinal Wolsey. 
through whom all the streams of regal honour flowed ; nor 
was he unsuccessful, for the deputy was summoned to 
England, and the earl of Surrey appointed to fill his place, 
Surrey discharged the duties of his office with satisfaction, 
and liter a residence of two years in Ireland, he was 
succeeded by the earl of Ormond. who, in his turn, fell 
through the intrigues of the earl of Kildare, whom he had 
formerly displaced by his own. Kildare's honours, how- 
ever, were not destined to be permanent. The king of 
France, who was then at war with England, endeavoured 
to harass Henry by proposing to enter into a treaty with 
earl Desmond, whose turbulence, Louis XII. was well 
aware, had already caused uneasiness to the English 
government. Henry immediately ordered Kildare to seiae 
Desmond ; but the earl, from sympathy towards his kins- 
man, affected to obey the order without actually doing so. 
The deputy was t)irown into prison from which he was en« 
larged with much difficulty ; but on the death of cardinal 
Wolseyf he regained the royal favour* an4 wi^ appointtd 
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to the lord-UenteiMuiesr of Irdaad* aad oontidered hioitdf 
8o securely esUblithed. that hie oondnct appeared mote like 
that of aa indepeodent prinee than a vicegerent. Henry, 
however, could brook no rival, and the lord lientenant was 
peremptorily ordered to appear before the king and answer 
bis accusers, and to entmst his government to some indivi* 
dual for whose conduct he could be responsible. Kildare 
unfortunately placed his son, lord Thomas Fitagerald, an 
amiable youth in the twenty-first year of his age, in the 
vice-regal chair. Kildare no sooner arrived in London than 
he was committed to the tower, and a report was asstdonsly 
circulated that he was beheaded there. Lord ThosMS no 
sooner heard this rumour, than he broke out into <^ien 
rebellion with his adherents, which, after various soeccaeea. 
was ultimately suppressed by Sir William Skcifingtoa* 
O'Nial, and O'Connor, who had joined in this rebellion, 
made their snbmisiion to Henry, and were pardoned ; lord 
Thomas was likewise promised his pardon, ptovidcd he 
repaired to England, and made his submission personally* 
Confiding in the word of the king, he did so ; but after lus 
arrival, he was arrested on his way to Windsor, committed 
to the tower of London, and soon afterwards tried, con* 
demned, and executed as a rebel. 

With that spuit of tyranny lor which Henry wee so 
conspicuous, he considered the quelling of this rebellioQ as 
a species of new conquest, and seriously debated with lus 
council whether he had not acquired a right to seixe on all 
the temporal as well as spiritual estates in Ireland* His 
aangmaary mind was not yet satisfied, and he vowed ve» 
venge against Uie whole race of Kildaie* Loid Orey. who 
sneceeded Kildare in the govemmentof Ireland, wasperem- 
torily commanded by Henry to seiae the five undss of lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald, and send them prisoners to London* 
Three out of the five it was generally known, were averse 
to thmr ne[rfiew's proceedings; and though the other two 
acknowledged having eountenaneed and abetted them, yet 
they naturally expected a pardon from the treaty enteral 
into with the rebels. Lord Orey invited them to aban^iet. 
which they, uasus|Meious of treaohery. attended ; and were 
hasdy captured, hurried off to London, and there exeeoled 
for h^h treason. Lord Thomas's bcotfaer» a boy nndei 
tvdy^yeafs of ay^ wet leiciif 4 from the venvnuiee of tlift 
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foulest and most abhorred tyrant that ever aat on the 
throne of EngUmd, and conveyed secretly to Italy, where 
cardinal Pole received him as his kinsman, gave him a 
enitable edacation, and preserved the yoong lord to regain 
the honours of the family of Kildare* The earl of Klldare 
died in the tower throogh grief at the numerous disastons 
that had fallen upon his family ; and it cannot fail to afford 
some satisiiaction to the reader to learn, that lord Grey the 
perfiduous slave of a deceitful tyrant, did not long surviTe 
the vicdms of his treachery, fur he was himself beheaded 
for having been engaged in some real or fancied conspiracy 
against the king. 

Henry YIII. tyrant as he was acknowledged to be, was 
instrumental, we will not pretend to say from any purity 
of motive, in introducing the reformed religion into liis 
kingdom ; and it cannot be denied, that from him, impure 
as the source undoubtedly was, flowed all those blessings 
which Great Britain now enjoys as a protestant country ; 
end while our ancestors were groaning beneath the tyranny 
of Henry VllL they knew not that they were enduring a 
monarch through whose vanity would be entailed upon 
their posterity the most substantial advantages, Henry 
began the great work of reformation in Ireland in 1535, 
upon which Mosheim makes the following observations in 
liis Ecclesiastical History. 

" The cause of the Reformation underwent in Ireland the 
same vidssitudes and revolutions that had^attended it in 
England. When H^ry VIII. after the abolition of the 
papal authority was declared supreme head, upon earth, of 
the Church of England, George Brown, a native of England, 
and a monk of the Augustine order, whom that monarch 
had created, in the year 1535, archbishop of Dublin, began 
to act with the utmost rigour in consequence of this change 
in the hierarchy. He purged the churches of his diocese from 
superstition in all its various forms, pulled down images, 
destroyed relics, abolished absurd and idolatrous rites, and 
'by the influence, as well as authority he had in Ireland, 
caused the king's mpremaey to be acknowledged in that 
nation. Henry showed, soon after, that this supremacy 
was not a vain title ; for he banished the monks out of that 
kingdon), confiscated their revenues, -and destroyed their 
fonvenMf In the reigu of Edward VI, still further pro* 
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gmi was made in the removal of popish aaperatitioiii, by 
the aealoQs labours of bishop Brown, and the autpicioat 
encouragement he granted to all who exerted tbemaelvea 
in the oauae of the Reformation. But the death of tltia 
excellent prince, and the acoetaion of hia aiater to the 
throne, changed the face of things in Ireland, aa it did in 
Bngland* Mary pursued with £"0 and sword, and all the 
marics of unrelenting yengeance, the promoters of a pure 
and rational religion, and deprived Brown and other pro* 
testant bishopa of their dignities in the church. But the 
reign of Bliaabeth gave a new and deadly blow to popery, 
which waa again recovering its force, and arming itself 
anew with the authority of the throne ; and the Irish were 
again obliged to submit to the form of worship and disctp* 
line established in England." 

The task of introducing the reformed religion into Ireland 
was found much more difficult than Mosheim would make 
us believe, for the Irish people have ever been tenacious, 
even to enthusiasm, of their religion ; and if we apply the 
principlea that the feelings and wishes of the many ought 
toeontroul.and govern those of the few. to the Irish Roman 
catholics, who were at least ten to one of the population, 
who must have naturally fek themselves aggrieved by hav* 
ing the proteatant religion foiated upon them and enforced 
by the terrora of the law. This has long o<matituted, and 
doea still continue to constitute the principal source of dis* 
sensicm and discontent. The first person, however, who 
openly declared against the supremacy of Henry was the 
primate of Armagh, who held at that time the office of 
chancellor. He not only exhorted the clergy of his proi* 
vince to adhere to the supremacy of the apostolic chair, but 
dispatched messengers to Rome to represent the danger of 
the church, and to beseech the interposition of the pope. 
Archbishop Brown, meanwhile, was earnest in his endea^ 
▼onra; but finding obstructions greater than he could 
overcome, he recommended that a parliament should be 
summoned, which was accordingly done May 1st, 1536. 
I^otwithstanding the prejudices of the people, the king 
found this parliament compliant enough to grant him every 
thing be wanted and copied all the acta which the English 
parlmineDt had pataed upon the tame aubjecta-— the king'a 
aupremacy waa declared ; the pope's authority wai 
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renounced; and the king's marriage annulled. Still 
archbishop Brown found all his zeal insufficient for main* 
taining the cause of the reformation* although every thing 
was done that could be done partaking of violence and 
fanaticism. But this violence of persecution defeated the 
purpose it intended to promote ; and religion was soon 
made the excuse for rebellions of a more cruel nature thah 
any that had previously wasted that unfortunate country. 
O'Nial, O'Bryan, and several other Irish chieftains flew to 
arms, but they were subdued, and submitted to Henry» 
who conferred upon the rebef chiefs titles and dignities 
which cost him nothing ; and that he might the more 
effectually reconcile them to the government, he granted to 
each a house and lands in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
that they might with more convenience attend on the lord 
lieutenant and the parliament. By such means he at last 
made the reformation to a certain extent popular with the 
aristocracy ; but upon the lower classes he failed to make 
the slightest impression. 

Henry made another step towards the total subjugation 
of Ireland, 1542. His predecessors had hitherto been con- 
tent with the title of lords of Ireland, but he caused an 
Irish parliament to enact, that *'his highness and his heirs 
for ever should have the style and honour of the King of 
Ireland, and that it should be deemed high treason to im- 
peach that title, or to oppose the royal authority." The 
same parliament passed a very salutary law, which provided 
that electors were in future to be possessed of freeholds of 
forty shillings a year, and such as were elected for counties 
cities, and towns, should be resident in the places for which 
they were elected. All these enactments, however, failed in 
the object intended-— the subduing the great mass of the 
people. There still existed a marked distinction between 
the native Irish and the English settlers ; for while the 
English considered themselves bound by the laws instituted 
by the government, the Irish set them at defiance, regard- 
ing their rulc*rs as aliens, and their laws as tyrannical. 
Sir John Davies describes the condition to which such a 
system reduced Ireland at this period. He says '* For all 
this while, the provinces of Connaught and Ulster, and a 
good parte of Leinster, were not reduced to shire ground. 
And though Munstei was anciently divided into eonnties, 
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the people were so degenerate, as no justice of assize durst 
execute his commission amongst them. None of the Irish 
lords or tenants were settled in their posaessions by anie 
grant or confirmation of the crowne, except the three great 
earls before named ; who notwithstanding did govern their 
tenants and followers by the Irish or Brehon law, so as no 
treason^ murther, rape, or theft, committed in those coun- 
tries was inquired of or punished by the law of England." 
And he likewise remarks " That the abbies and ^religious 
houses in Tyrone, Tirconnel, and Fermanagh, though they 
were dissolved in the thirty- third year of Henry Vill. were 
never surveyed or reduced into charge^ but were continu- 
ally possessed by religious persons until the reign of 
James I." 

During the remainder of this monarch's reign we find 
no other transaction respecting Ireland worthy uf record. 
He died in 1547, and was succeeded by his son Edward 
VI. during whose short administration we find nothing of 
importance. On his death his sister Mary ascended the 
throne, in 1553, she restored the cathoUc religion, by 
which she to a certain degree, pacified the Irish people. 
Her reign was too short to allow time for putting her cruel 
designs in execution, and therefore fewer changes occurred 
as far as Ireland is concerned, than might otherwise have 
taken place ; but when her sister Elizabeth sucoeeded to 
the crown incidents of greater importance happened. 

The historian Hume observes, that " The education of 
Elizabeth, as well as her interest, led her to favour the 
Reformation ; and she remained not long in suspense with 
regard to the party she should embrace ; but though deter-- 
mined in her own mind, she resolved to proceed by gradual 
and secure steps, and not to imitate the example of Mary 
in encouraging the bigots of her party to make immediately 
a violent invasion on the established religion." This 
policy was no less wise than it was prudent » and towards 
Ireland she adopted a similar one. But it was no sooner 
known that she professed the reformed religion than a 
spirit of discontent prevailed throughout that country. Hie 
earl of Sussex was lord lieutenant at this time, and contrived 
with the forces under his command to preserve the peace 
of the country for a short time. Instructions however 
were sent to him, desiring him to make a survey of all the 
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lands tpiritttal and temporal, and at the same tittle re^ttest*^ 
ing that none shoald be let under their fall value. Hef 
also received orders to sell the lands of Leiz and Oftify to 
the best advantage i This measure gave rise to a general 
spirit of insurrection, espeoiallj in Leinster, where the sur- 
vivors of the ancient families of Leix and OSeAy considered 
themselves as robbed of their possessions, and regarded 
themselves as justified in committing every species of hos- 
tility against the purchasers of their inheritance. 

Whatever pretence Elizabeth made on ascending tbt 
throne, there is little doubt that the prime object was to 
promote the protestant religion in Ireland, and even to go 
greater lengths than her father had attempted. Her in- 
tended measures, indeed, were so strong, that she felt 
convinced, unless some mancsuvre Vras adopted to secure 
their success, even an Irish parliament would be against 
her. The lord lieutenant therefore received orders to pre- 
dispose the minds of tbe members in favour of her object^ 
and she also directed writs to the representatives of ten, 
instead of six counties, as had previously been the case. 
Considering herself pretty certain of a majority after these 
measures, a parliament was convened in the second year 
of her reign : in which it was enacted, that the spiritual 
jurisdiction should be restored to the crown ; that all the 
acts of her predecessor, which delated to the civil establish- 
ment of the catholic religion should be repealed ; that the 
queen should be authorized to appoint commissioners to 
exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; that the oath of supre- 
macy should be taken by all ministers and officers, on paint 
of forfeiture and incapacity ; that any person who should 
in any way maintain the spiritual supremacy of the bishop 
of Rome, or aid or abet its being maintained, should forfeit 
for the first offence all his estates real or personal, or if not 
worth £20. should be eonfined in prison for one year : for 
the second he should incur a prnmunire ; and the third 
offence should be declared high treason ; that the use of 
the Common Pvayer should be enforced in Ireland the same 
as in England ; that every person should attend the estab- 
lished church and the new service under pain of ecdsiastical 
censure, and tbe forfeiture of twelve pence for every offence ; 
that the first fruits and twentieths of all church revenues 
should be restored to the crown ; and that in fature all 
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f^ations to racant tees were to be vetted ia the crowns 
&c. &o. This parliament met on the 12th of January, and 
continued their deliberations till the 12th of February^ 
1560. We may well enquire, was there in the whole of 
Europe any but an Irish parliament who would have dared 
to enact snch tyrannical laws, in complete opposition to 
the openly expressed withes of at least nine-tenths of the^ 
people ? Nor would an Irish parliament have presumed 
to do so if properly constituted. 

The opposition to the proceedings of this parliament 
was BO manifest that the lord* lieutenant was compelled to 
dissolve it, and hurry off to England to inform his royal 
mistress of the particulars. Lord Clare presents a very 
strildog picture of the itate of Ireland at this period, in a 
speech in the Irish house of lords, Febroary 10th, 1800» 
wjiich exhibits the impolicy of endeavouring to enforce 
moded of faith. He says " It seems difficult to conceive 
any more unjust or impolitic act of government than an 
attempt to enforce new modes of religious faith and 
worship, by severe penalties, upon a rude, superstitious,, 
and unlettered people. Persecutions or attempts to force! 
conscience will never produce conviction. They are ealeu*^ 
lated only to make hypocrites or martyrs ; and accordingly 
the violence committed by the regency of Edward VI. and 
continued by Elizabeth, to force the reformed religion oa 
Ireland, had no other effect than to foment a general dis* 
affection to the Euglish government; a disaffection so' 
general as to induce Philip II. of Spain to attempt partial 
descents on the southern coasts of this island, prepaiatory 
to his meditated attack upon England." 

To introduce new doctrines of religion into any country 
is a dangerous experiment ; and persecution for opinions, 
where all opinions must be dubious, has been productive of 
more misery to the human race Uian any other system*. 
The principles of toleration seem to be too little undexstood^ 
even in the present age; intolerance, indeed, is a vice 
which nothing can extirpate from the human mind, for we 
find those who preach it up most zealously still guilty of it ill 
tome way or other — tolerant to what they wish, intolerant 
to what they oppose. Had Elizabeth and her successora 
acted upon a wise and liberal system of policy with regard 
to religious toleration, Ireland, instead of a sullen and ditf^ 
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contented subject, wonld now have been a generons aadf 
devoted friend. The ordinances passed by tbe first parlia* 
ment of Elizabeth provoked the people on account of the 
violence they offered to their religion. Nonconforming 
clergymen abandoned their cnres, and reformed ministert 
could not be found to supply them. The churches fell 
into rain ; the people were left without worship ; and th« 
laws that had been passed were either neglected or evaded 
with impunity ; and in this manner the affkdrs of Ireland 
went on for several years, injury being still added to injury, 
and insult to insult, in 1569, another statute was enacted* 
by which the lord- lieutenant was empowered to present to 
all the dignities of Munster and Connaught for the term of 
ten years ; and another for the attainder of Shane O'Ndle, 
and the complete suppression of the name of O'Niele, and 
the entitling the queen's majesty, her heirs and successors, 
to the county of I'yrone, and to other territories in Ulster. 
Among other things, it asserts the title of the Englisb 
monarch to the sovereignty of Ireland, as being superior to- 
the Milesian race of kings ; urging in sn]^rt of this ridi* 
culous pretence a fabulous tale of a fabulous king Gurmonde 
" son of the noble king Belan, of Great Britain, who war 
lord of Bayonne in Spain, as many of his successors were 
to the time of Henry IK who possessed tbe island afore the' 
coming of the Irishmen into the said land." This direct 
legislative denial of all that the native Irish most fondly 
believed-*- their national traditions, and their pride of an-t 
oestry, was well calculated to irritate their minds, and goad 
them into rebellion. 

We cannot be surprised that the Irish should entertain 
a very cordial hatred for tbe queen, and it is a well known 
fact that Elizabeth felt not the slightest afiection for them. 
Her violent and imperious character could not brook 
opposition ; and it may be judged, therefore, how little she 
would be disposed to endure her unsuccessful attempts to 
establish an English settlement in Ulster upon the forfeited' 
lands there. Her resentments afforded equal grounds of 
disaffection to the English settlers. She ordered her lieu- 
tenant. Sir Henry Sidney, to impose a new tax by the way of 
composition for the charge of purveyance, whidi amounted 
to about £12, for every plough4and. Against, this impost 
the inhabitants of tbe pale could obtain no redress from 
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their govemora ; tkey therefore asaemhled and delibetated, 
the result of which wae, they tent a depatation of three 
€0Dfidenkial agents to the queeoito lay hefore her their case. 
These deputies, however, were committed to prison, as op- 
posers of the royal authority ; and Sidney received strict 
orders to imprison every person who should offer opposition 
to the new tax, and to dismiss aU her servants who had 
been present at the original complaint, and neglected to 
maintain her prerogative. Still there were many, and those 
of the highest note, who persisted in remonstrating against 
this iniquitous tax, but they were committed to the castle* 
The whole Irish nation became excited, and the haughty 
queen quailed before the menacing attitude which they as» 
sumed. The deputies in England were set at liberty, as 
was also those who had been confined in the castle of 
Dublin ( an act of justice to which she was impelled, not 
from any conviction of its propriety, hat from apprehensions 
which she already begun to have of hostility from Spain^ 
Nor were these apprehensions without foundation* Philip II. 
aeut, in the name of the pope, 700 Spaniards and Italians 
into Ireland, to assist Desmond, whose insurrection was 
yet unsubdued. They brought with them ammunition and 
arms for 6000 men, and landed on the coast of Kerry, where 
the Spanish general built a fort ; but being besieged by the 
earl of Ormond, president of Munster, and by lord Orey, 
who was then lord lieutenant, they made bnt a feeble re*> 
siatance, a^ surrendered at discretion. They Were aftert- 
wards all murdered in cold blood ; a barbarous outrage at 
which the queen was greatly displeased, though it was 
attempted to be justified by the imperious circumstance of 
the inferiority of numbers on the part of the victors. 

The second session of parliament took place in 1586, 
and a bill of attainder was passed against the earl of Des«- 
mond, and about one hundrad and forty of his accomplices, 
all of whose estates were forfeited. Elizabeth also in the 
same year entered upon her dariing project of extirpating 
the original population of Ireland by colonising it with 
English settlers. She commenced with the province of 
Munster, Mr. Plowden says, " Letters were written to 
«very county in England, to encourage younger brothera 
to become i&ndertakers or adventurers in Ireland, Estates 
mofi offered in fee at a small aoreable rent of thieepene^ 
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and in some places at twopence, to commence at the end of 
three years ; and one half only of these rents was to be 
demanded for the three following years. Seven years were 
to be allowed to complete the plantation. Phe undertaker 
for 12,000 acres was to plant eighty-six families on his 
estates ; those who engaged for less seignories were to pro- 
vide in proportion. None of the native Irish were to be 
admitted among their tenantry. Amongst other advantages 
they were assured that garrisons should be stationed on 
their frontiers for their protection, and commissioners ap- 
pointed to decide their controversies. Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Norris, SirjWaham 
Saintleger, Sir George Bourchier, and others of less note, 
received ample grants." 

The success of this measure was far from what Elizabeth 
anticipated, and she found herself compelled to appoint some 
person as lord lieutenant, upon whose address she could 
depend for putting an end to the deplorable condition of 
Ireland; and she fixed upon the young earl of Essex, whose 
personal accomplishments and chivalrous gallantry had 
gained a complete ascendency over the feelings of the 
queen, as the fittest of all her courtiers for that purpose. 
Essex h&d many rivals at court ; the most powerful of whom 
were Burleigh and Raleigh, who, foreseeing the inevitable 
(Consequence of attempting to subdue Ireland by force, artfully 
encouraged her majesty to appoint him, confidently expect- 
ing that he would fall into some difficulty, whereby they 
might work his ruin ; or at least, they would remove from 
about the person of the queen a favourite whom they both 
feared and hated. 

The earl of Essex departed for his Irish government in 
the month of March, 1599, attended by about one hundred 
and fifty persons of quality, besides a splendid retinue ; 
^tting the favourite of the queen. Hume, in his usual 
masterly style, thus describes the condition of Ireland at 
the period of the new governor's arrival. 

" Though the dominion of the English over Ireland had 
been established above four centuries, it may safely be 
afiirmed, that their authority had hitherto been little more 
than nominal. The Irish princes and nobles, divided among 
themselves, readily paid the exterior marks of obeisance 
to a pow^ which they were not »ble to resist ; but as nq 
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durable force wm ever kept an foot to retain them to their 
dttt J, they relapsed ttiU into their former etate of indepen* 
<knce. Too weak to introdace order and obedience amonf 
the rude inhabitants* the Engl^h authority was yet snffi* 
cient to check the growth of any enterprising genius among 
the natives. And though it oonld bestow no true form <S 
civil government, it was able to prevent the rise of anj 
£uch form from the internal combination or policy of the 
Irish. 

" Most of the English institutioas likewise by which 
that island was governed, were to the last degpree absurd* 
and such as ne state before had ever thought of* for the 
preserving dominion over its conquered provinces. 

'* The English nation, all on fire for the project of sub- 
duing France, a project whose success was the most 
improbable, and would to them have proved the most 
pernicious, neglected all other enterprises! to which their 
eituation so strongly invited them, and which, in time* 
would have brought them an accession of riches, grandeur* 
and security. The small army which they maintained in 
Ireland, they neirer supplied regularly with pay ; and as no 
money could be levied from the island, which possessed 
none, they gave their soldiers free quarter upon the natives* 
Rapine and insolence inflamed the hatred which prevailed 
between the eonquerors and the conquered 2 want of se* 
curity among the Irish, introducing despair* nourished still 
further the sloth so natural to that uncultivated people. 

*' But the English carried further their ill-judged tyranny* 
Instead of inviting the Irish to adopt the more civilised 
customs of their conquerors* they were refused, though 
^earnestly solicited, to communicate to them the privilege 
of their laws, and every where marked them out as aliens 
and as enemies* Thrown out of the protection of justice* 
the natives could find no security but in force ; and flying 
the neighbourhood of cities which they could not approach 
with stiety, they sheltered themselves in their marshes and 
forests from the insolence of their inhuman masters ; being 
treated like wild beasts* they became as such ; and joining 
Che ardour of revei^ to their yet untamed barbarity* thej 
grew every day more intractable and dangerous. 

" As the English princes deemed the conquest of the 
dispersed Irish to be more the object of lam aaci j^atienfi0 
Jf 9 
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than the source of military glory, they willingly delegated 
that office to private adventurers, who enlisting soldiers at 
their own charge, conquered provinces of that island, which 
they converted to their own profit. Separate jurisdictions 
and principalities were established by these lordly coa« 
querors : the power of peace and war was assumed : mili- 
tary law was exercised over the Irish, whom they subdued, 
and, by degrees, over the English, by whose assistance 
they conquered : and after their dominion had once takexk 
root, deeming the English institutions less favouraUe to 
a barbarous empire, they degenerated into mere Irish, and 
abandoned the garh, language, manners, and laws, of their 
native country. 

" By all this imprudent conduct of England, the natives 
of its dependant state remained still in that abject condi« 
tion, into which the northern and western parts of Europe 
were sunk, before they received civility and slavery from 
the refined policy and irresistible bravery of Rome. Even 
at the end of the sixteenth century, when every christian 
nation was cultivating with ardour every civil art of life, 
that island, lying in a temperate climate, enjoying a fertile 
soil, accessible in its situation, possessed of innumerable 
harbours, were still, notwithstanding these advantages, 
inhabited by a people, whose customs and manners ap» 
proached nearer those of savages than of barbarians. 

" As the brutality and ignorance of the Irish were ex- 
treme, they were sunk below the reach of that curiosity 
and love of novelty by which every other people in Europe 
had been seized at the beginning of that century, and which 
had engaged them in innovations and religious disputes, 
with which they were still so violently agitated. The 
ancient superstition, the practices and observances of their 
fathers, mingled and polluted with many wild opinions, still 
maintained an unshaken empire over them ; and the exam- 
ple alone of the English was sufficient to render the Refor- 
mation odious to the prejudiced and discontented Irish. 
The old opposition of manners, laws, and interest, was 
now inflamed by religious antipathy; and the subduing 
and civilising of that country seemed to become every day 
more difficult and impracticable. 

" The animosity against the English was carried so far 
by the Irish, that in an inBurrection raised by t;wo sons of 
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wA Gknrieaide, tiiej pat to te wwmd afl At iitititli 
of the town of Atbeiurj, thoagk Irkk, beettMe thcf beyia 
to conform themaelfet to ^f^'^ coatamMwrndim/dtatiamt^ 
and liad embraced a more coUifaled lad cifilawd iorm of 
life, than liad been piactned by their baibaroae aaeaiaBn. 

" The usual refcaoe of Iidaad a mi i a Btwi aaif to as 
thooaand poonda a year: the qacen, tlwg;h 
repining, commonly added twenty thoaMii 
she remitted from Bn^aad ; and with this sanJl 
body of one thoosand men was sop potted, wiiiBh in 
ordinary emergencies, was aagmeatod to two 
No wonder that a force so di sprop ortiooed to the 
instead of subduing a mntinoos kingdom, aa 
provoke the natives, and to excite thoee fiwywt ii 
tions and rebeUions, whidi still Isrtiier inHsmeii the ani- 
mosity between the two nations, and increased the baihv- 
ity and disorders to whidi the Irish were nafially sni ije ct . 

" The native Irish were so misenhly poor, that their 
country afforded few other eommodities hnt catde and oat* 
meal, which were easily destroy ed or drifva aw^ on the 
approach of the enemy; and as Khsaheth wasavcnse totho 
expense requisite for supporting her armies, the Fngliah 
found much difl&colty in pushing their advantages, and Wk 
pursuing the rebels into the bogs, woods, and other fimt- 
nesses, to which they retreated. These motites made 8v 
John Norris, who commanded the English army, the 
ready to hearken to any proposals of tmoe or 
tion made him by Tyrone ; and after the war was tpaa oat 
by these artifices for some yean, that gallant Rnglithmaa 
finding that he had been deceived by treachcroos ptoouses, 
and that he had performed nothing worthy of his ancient repo* 
tation, was seized with a langnishing distemper, and died of 
vexation and discontent. Sir Henry fiagnal* who su ccee d * 
ed him in the command, was still more unfortnnate. As 
he advanced to relieve the fort of Blackwater, besieged by 
the rebels, he was surrounded in disadvantageous ground, 
his soldiers, discouraged by part of their powder aociden* 
tally taking fire, were put to flight ; and though the pursuit 
was stopt by Montacute, who commanded the English, 
horse, 1,500 men, together with the general himself, were 
left dead upon the spot. This victory, so unusual to the 
Imb» JiughtUy raised their spirits, supplied them with arma 
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and ammunition, and exalted the reputation of Tyrone, 
who assumed the character of the deliverer of his country, 
and patron of Irish liberty." 

Such is a picture of Ireland at the time that Essex 
aspired to subdue it. When he landed at Dublin he deli- 
berated with the Irish council upon the best methods of 
fluppressing the rebels ; but as he hftd, while in England* 
constantly censured those former commanders who had 
protracted the war, instead of striking one decisive blow ; 
and determined not to fall into the same mistake, he insist- 
ed upon marching immediately into Ulster, against Tyrone, 
the chief rebel. The Irish counsellors persuaded him 
against this, as the season was too early for the enterprise, 
as the morasses would not be passable for the English 
forces ; and that it would be better to employ them in an 
expedition into Munster. Many of those who advised 
thus, possessed large estates in that province, and were 
naturally desirous that the enemy should be first dislodged 
from thence. It is uncertain whether Essex was aware of 
this or not ; bat he followed the advice of bis GOttnciUors« 
who were mean enough to disclaim any participation in it 
when they witnessed the unfortunate termination of the 
plan. 

*' Essex," says Hume, " obliged all the rebels of Munster 
either to submit or to fly into the neighbouring provinces : 
but as the Irish, from the greatness of the queen's prepar- 
ations, had concluded that she intended to reduce them to 
total subjection, or even utterly to exterminate them, they 
4)onsidered their present defence as a common cause ; and 
the English forces were no sooner withdrawn, than thd 
inhabitants of Munster relapsed into rebellion, and renewed 
their confederacy with their other countrymen. The army 
meanwhile, by the fatigue of long and tedious marches, and 
by the influence of the climate, was become extremely 
eickly ; and on their return to Dublin, about the middle of 
Ji:dy, were surprisingly diminished in number. Their 
courage was even much abated : for though they had pre- 
raled in some lesser enterprises, as against the lord Cahir 
and others, yet had they sometimes met with more stout 
resistance than they expected from the Irish, whom they 
were wont to despise ; and as they were raw troops and 
\, a considerable hpij of them hi4 b9«n pofi 
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to flight at the GliD8» by an inferior number of the enemy, 
Essex was so enraged at this behariour that he qashiered 
all the officers, and decimated the private men : but this 
instance of severity, though necessary, had intimidated the 
soldiers, and had increased their aversion to the present 
service. 

'' The queen was extremely disgusted when she heard 
that so considerable a part of the season was consumed in 
these frivolous enterprises ; and was still more surprised 
that Essex persevered in the same practice which he had 
so much condemned in others, and which he knew to be 
so much contrary to her purpose and inclination* That 
nobleman, in order to give his troops leisure to recruit fron^ 
their sickness and fatigue, marched with a small body of 
1,500 men into the county of Ophelie, against the O'ConneU 
and the O'Mores, whom he forced to submission : but on 
his return to Dablin he found the army so diminished, that 
he wrote to the English council an account of bis condition, 
and informed them that if he received not immediately a 
reinforcement of 2,000 men, it would be impossible for 
him in this season to attempt any thing against Tyrone* That 
there might be no pretence for further inactivity, the 
queen imipedi^te)y sent over the number demanded ; i^n4 
Esse^ began at last to assemble his forces for the expedir 
tion into Ulster. The army was so extremely averse tq 
this enterprise, and terrified with the reputi^tion of Tyrone, 
that many of them counterfeited sickness, many of them 
deserted ; and Essex found, that after leaving the necessaiy 
garrisons, he could scarce lead 4,000 quen against the 
rebels. He marched, however, with this small army, but 
was soon sensible that in so advanced a sei^on it would be 
impossible for him to effectuate any thipg agi^inst an enemy, 
who, though superior in number, were determined to avoic| 
any decisive action. Hp hearkened, therefore, to a message 
aent him by Tyrone, who desired a conference ; and a place 
near the two camps yfBB accordingly appointed. The 
generals met without any of their attendants, and a rivei? 
ran between them, into which Tyrone entered to the depth 
of his saddle, but Essex stood on the opposite bank. 
After half an hoar's ponference, where Tyrone behaved 
with great submission and respect to the lord-lieutenant^ 
^ p^98a;Uoi|i Qf ornvB wfta conGlude4 to ih^ first of ^a|, 
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renewable from six week6 to six weeks ; bat which might be 
broke off by either p&rty upon a fortnight's warning, 
^ssex also received from Tyrone proposals for a peace, in 
Which that rebel had inserted many unreasonable and exorbi- 
tant conditions ; and there appeared afterwards some reft- 
json to suspect that he had here commenced a very 
unjustifiable correspondence with the enemy/' 

Such an inglorious termination of an undertaking which 
ahe had so much at heart, naturally excited the irascible 
temper of Elizabeth, and she commanded Bssex to remani 
in Ireland till her pleasure for his return was notified to 
him; but he being fully aware of her displeasure, and 
dreading the artifices of his enemies, resolved to disobey 
her orders, and suddenly returned. He was confined a 
prisoner in his own house by the queen's command's. 
Orders ^ere giten for his trial, and he fell a victim to the 
intrigues of his adversaries. He was tried, condemned, 
and privately beheaded in the Tower, February '25th, 160h 

Essex was succeeded in the government oi Ireland by 
lord Mountfoy, who, duiing his administration, subdued 
the haughty and rebellious Tyrone, who acknowledged his 
guilt, implored the royal clemency, and renounced for ever 
the name of O'Niele, with all his pretensions to sovereign- 
ty, entreating to be admitted to Aome part of his inheritance 
for an honbnrable subsistence. This was the last act of 
importance in Elizabeth's reign, who died in 160S. Few 
sovereigns ever swayed the sceptre with more dignity thail 
Elizabeth, few have enjoyed more uniform prosperity ; yet» 
after all her glory and popularity, she lived to fall into 
lieglect. and sank into the grave beneath the pressure of a 
private grief, accompanied by circumstances of distress 
which the wretch on the rack might pity, and which the 
slave who dies at the oar does not feel* 

The successor of Elizabeth, James I. was peculiarly 
anxious to ingratiate himself with all his Irish subjects, and 
to make them believe he was disposed to favour the righta 
and privileges of the catholics, who no longer thought it 
necessary to practise their religion in secrecy ; but Mount* 
joy marched an armed force into Munster to punish thia 
ppen violation of the law< When he reached Waterford 
}ke found the gates shut upon him, and the citizens refuted 
$0 opei^ t^em upon the plea of a charter from king John, 



irhicb etempted th«m from quaTtering foUien; but 
Mon&tfoy threatened to cut the charter of king John inr 
pieces with the sword of king Janea* and level their eity 
to ita foundations. The threat was sacoessfnl ; the gata« 
w«re opened ; and the other towns of the province following 
its example, the daiming hopes of toleration were destroytd 
at onee. 

In 1605, in order to eonoiliate the Irish, an act of obli- 
^n and indemnity was passed, by which M offences com* 
mitted against the crown doting the late times of tnrbolence 
were pardoned. By the same act also, all the Irish who 
had hitherto received no specific protection from the BogUah 
government* because living in immediate subordination to 
their chieftains, were admitted into the immediate protec« 
ti<ui of the king) a measure which according to Sir Jehu 
Davies, " bred such comfort and security in the hearts of 
all men, as thereupon ensued the calmest and most iniver* 
aal peace that ever was seen in Ireland." 

J^ames, indeed, may be regsErded aa having dona more for 
Ireland than any of his predecessors* Home observes^ 
" To consider James in a more advantageous light we 
must take a view of him as the legislator of Irdand s and 
most of the institutions which he had formed for the 
civilising that kingdom being finished about thia time* it 
may not here be improper to give some account of them. 
He frequently boasts of his management of Ireland aa hia 
maater^piece ; and it will appear, upo0 inquiry, that hia 
Vanity in this particular was not altogether without foan- 
dation. 

*« After the subjection cf Irdand by BUaabeth, the more 
difficult task still remained to oivilise the barbaroua inhab* 
itants, to reconcile them to laws and industry, and to ren* 
der their subjection durable and useful to the crown of 
England, James proceeded in this work by a ateady, 
regular, aqd well concerted plan s and in the space of nine 
years, aocordiDg to Sir John Daviea» he made ^ccater ad* 
vances towards the reformation of that kingdom than had 
been made in the four hundred and forty yearn which bad 
ebtpsed since the conquest was first attempted. 

** It was previously necessary to abolish the Irish ous- 
tttms which supplied the place of law8» and which were 



calcokted to keep that people for eicr m a statectf burbir- 
ism and disorder. 

" Bf the Brekon law or custom, every crime, however 
enormous, was punished, not with death, bat by a fine of 
peeoniary mnlet, which was levied npon the criminal.- 
Morder itself, as among all the ancient barbarous nations* 
was atoned for in this manner ; and each man, acooiding 
to his rank, had a different rate or value affixed to him. 
which, if any one was willing to pay, he need not fear the 
assassinating hu enemy. This rate was called his eric. 
When Sir William Htzwilliam, being lord-depnty, told 
Magnire that he was to send a sher^ into Fermanagh, 
which a little before had been made a covnty, and subjected 
to the English law. ' Your sheriff,' said Magnire, ' shall 
be welcome to me ; but let me know beforehand his eric, 
or the price of his head, that, if my people cut it off, I may 
levy the money upon the county.' As for oppression, 
extortion, and other trespasses, so little were they regarded, 
that no penalty was affixed to them, and no redress for 
such offences could ever be obtained. 

" The customs of Gavelkinde and Taneatry were attended 
with the same absurdity in the distribution of property. 
Upon the death of any person, his land, by the custom of 
Gavelkinde, tias divided among all the males of the sept 
or family, both bastard and legitimate ; and after the par- 
tition made, if any of the sept died, his portion was not 
shared out among his sons, but the chieftain, at his discre« 
tion, made a new partition of all the lands belonging to 
that sept, and gave every one his share. As no man, by 
reason of this custom, enjoyed the fixed property of any 
land, to build, to plant, to inclose, to cultivate, to improve, 
would have been so much lost labour. 

'* The chieftains and the Tanists, though drawn from 
the principal families, were not hereditary, but were esta- 
blished by election, or more properly speaking, by force 
and violence. Their authority was absolute ; and notwith- 
standing that certain lands were assigned to the office, the 
chief profit resulted from exactions, dues, assessments, for 
which there was no fixed law, and which were levied at 
pleasure. Hence arose that common bye- word among the 
Irish, ' that they dwelt westward of the law, which dwelt 
beyond the river of the Barrow;* meaning the country 
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the Bngluh inhabited, and which extended not b^ 
jaad the compaai of twenty miles, lying in the neighhoor* 
kood of Dublin. 

** After abolishing these Irish costoms, and snbstitnting 
Snglish law in their place, James, having taken all the 
natives onder bis protection, and declared them free citizens* 
proceeded to govern them by a legnlar administration. 
Bulitary as weU as civil. 

'* A sufficient army wasmaintmned. its discipline inspect* 
ed, and its pay transmitted from England, in order to keep 
the soldiers from preying upon the country, as had been 
nsnai in former reigns. When Odoghartie raised an 
insurrection, a reinforcement was sent over, and the flames 
of that rebellion immediately extinguished. 

'* All minds being first quieted by an univeral indemnity, 
circuits were established, justice administered, oppression 
banished, and crimes and disorders of every kind severely 
punished. As the Irish hsd been universally engaged in 
the rebellion against Elizabeth, a resignation of all the 
rights which had been formerly granted them to separate 
jurisdictions was rigorously enacted ; and no authority but 
that of the king and the law was permitted throughout the 
kingdom. 

" A resignation of all private estates was even acquired ; 
and when they were restored, the proprietors received them 
under such conditions as might prevent for the future all 
tyranny and oppression over the common people. The 
value of the dues which the nobles annually claimed from 
their yassals was estimated at a fixed sum, and all further 
arbitrary exactions prohibited under severe penalties. 

" The whole province of Ulster having fallen to the crown 
by the attainder of rebels, a company was established in 
London for planting new colonies in that fertile country. 
The property was divided into moderate shares, the largest 
not exceeding two thousand acres ; tenants were brought 
over from England and Scotland ; the Irish were removed 
from the hills and fastnesses, and settled in the open coun- 
try : husbandry and the arts were taught them : a fixed 
habitation secured : plunder and robbery punished : and 
by these means Ulster, from being the most wild and dis- 
orderly province of all Ireland, soon became the best 
ettlti?ated and the most civilized. 

G 
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. ^ SoA w«f9 thQ «cite by wUeb Jamot Inti^ckieed btBv 
maoity nod justice among a {leopla who bad enar b«a> 
buried in tbe most profound barbarism. NobltB cave«£ 
mBob atiperior to tbe vain and criminal glovy oi eonquiests ; 
but requirii^ ages oi perseverance aad fttteAtioa lo perleet 
t«hat bad been so bappily begun,'* 

Tbis account o| Hume*, wbo m known to baye been the 
apologist of tbe Stuaits, may perbape be s«uBpeeted. «kf ai 
Uttle partiality^ but so oae» we tbinib. wUl be touni to 
deny tbe accuracy ol tbe statemenls iieotttaine. 

A new parliament was eonveiied in belaAd in l$ld« after 

a Upse of twenty^seven years, for tbe pnrpeee of providing 

aome support for the newly establisbed eeleny in Ukter. 

Cbicbester was linrd lieutenant, and be pled^ bimsell t» 

eoaveM such « parliament a» sbould carry any meaaurea 

t^e crown migbt wisb s but be was not able to conceal hl» 

Hi^tentiona from tbe country, and tbe knowledge oC tben 

excijted genera) discontent ; as one o{ tbis packed parlia^ 

ment*s professed objacts was to support the pretestaait 

ealiabUsbment;, tbe catholics, believing that it was intended 

to harass tbem witb fresh penal eeaetqaenls^ took tbe abunn* 

and six of the principal lords of the pale addressed a letter 

to the king, expressing their apprehensions, and pointing 

out tbe infallible oonse<|uenceft which would ensue fcom the 

peisecution of their £sitb» Jamea, witb bis bigb. notions ol 

prerogative* paid no attention to tbis free remonstrance* 

Meanwhile Cbicbester* in order to secure tbe protestani 

ascendency in Ireland, lAcreased the number of new 

borou^s, tiU he found himself certain of a ma|(Hity. 

When the paxliament assembled, violent sltercatiooa took 

place between the court and country members; but the 

tetitieus majority raised against them escited tbe indigna* 

tion of the caUioUc party, wbo for a tine seceded altogether 

from tbe bouse. The parliament was soon prorog^d, and 

the catboUca sent agents to lay tbdr grievances before tbe 

king; but on their arrival ia London, two of them were 

eenJt to prison and the rest received a most nng^aoieus re* 

ception from him. The claims of the eaiiboliea were 

referred to tbe decimn of tbe English privy couadiU by 

. whose advice Jamea dismissed tbe agents^ with a. total 

reiection of their demands. 

James, well pleased with the suooeBft el his fimt sebeme 



«f cokmisatioB in Ulster, he proceeded to extend the tjs* 
lem, and issaed a commiMion of inquiry to tcrotioize the 
titles and determine the rights of all lands in Leinster and 
the adjoining districts ; by which he soon found himself 
entitled, upon the repott ef this commission, to make a 
distribution of 385.000 acres, which were apportioned to 
English settlers, and to some few of the natives. It may 
be here remarked, however, that the grossest violation <n 
justice were committed, and private property appropriated 
in the most shameless manner, merely to gratify the oolo- 
nismg whim of the king. This attempt, however, was the 
last important act which marked the reign of James 1. ; for 
according to Plowden, the remainder of it was " an unin- 
terrupted scene of vexatious oppression of the recusants, 
§ tievDus eatortions of the soldiery and their officers upon 
the people^ the execntioo of martial laws in the time of 
peaee, i^e abusive eiactiobs of the elergy and ecclesiastieal 
eomrts, the uneonstttntional interfemkoe of the privy conn* 
Ail and castle ehamber in oaoses which ought to have been 
determined by common law, the invasion of properly in 
diffsrent plantations, and extreme rigour in exeeutmg tti 
|»enal laws.'' Jiines died in 1«85* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Charles I. Vice-royalty of lord Strafford. The king's title to the 
lands in Connaught enforced. The rebellion of 1640. Causes of 
that event. Home's description. Dublin saved from the insur* 
gents. Earl of Ormond's hatred to the catholics. Execution of 
Charles. Fidelity of the Irish catholics. Proctrcdings of Crom- 
Mrell. Sufferings of the native Irish. Court of claims. Term!* 
nation of the protectorate. 

Charles I. succeeded to the throne in 1625, on the death 
of bis father ; and though the transactions of Irish historj 
during his unfortunate reign are inferior in interest to 
those of the sister kingdom, still they are of more import* 
ance than those of preceding reigns. The Irish people 
did at first enjoy a more open practice of their religion ; 
but this -was only a calm before a storm. Charles too soon 
displayed that insincerity which ultimately brought him to 
the scaffold, and his Irish subjects did not escape some of 
its civil consequences. The earl of Falkland, his first 
lord-lieutenant, by his conciliatory conduct gave the catho* 
lies every reason to hope for better times than they had 
yet enjoyed; but his recall, in 1629, dissipated these 
pleasing prospects for the future. He was succeeded by 
the two lords justices, viscount Ely the chancellor, and the 
earl of Cork the lord high treasurer, who, without any 
instructions, put in force the penal statutes of Elizabeth, 
with great severity. I'hey were informed, it is true, that 
these proceedings were not acceptable to Charles, and at 
the same time it was suggested that they were not consis- 
tent with his interests in Ireland. But the most memora* 
ble events occurred during the administration of the earl 
of Strafford, who continued in ofiice from 1633 to 1641, 
during which period the acts of his government form an 
important feature in the history of Ireland, He displayed 
great vigilance, activity, and prudence, but he did not ac- 
quire the affections of the people. " In a nation," saya 
Hume* '* so averse to the English government and religion. 
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4kmt Tdry mCiiM wire raffidaat to drtw en him tii« pQib« 
lie hatitd. The maniien too and characlcr of this gwt 
■MU, though to all full of ooiirtei]r» aad to bit frienda lull 
of affection* were, at bottom* baugbtyt rigid, and atven* 
Hia anthoritj and inflaenoe» daring the time of hit goteni* 
aoeot* had been unlimited; but no sooner did adfenity 
aeise him, than the eoncealed averaion of the nation blaatd 
out at once» and the Irish parliament used every ezpedieni 
io nggravate the charge against him." 

Had this eulogium been written in a spirit of impartialit7« 

Mr. Home might have added that Strafford exercised uim 

bending severity throogbont his administration ; and Ite 

«ioeasive hangbtioess of his temper displayed itself eqnaMy 

to his own party as well as to tbe Irish. He neglected tn 

summon several members of the oonncil, on his first landing 

in Dublin, and those whom b^ was pleased to summon, ho 

diedainfnlly dismissed, after keeping them waiting for twu 

houTf • Next day they remonstrated against this usage, 

when he told them he was under no necessity to take their 

advice, for at the peril of his own head, he would subsist 

the king's army without their help* namely, by free ^av« 

ters. This menace had the intended effect, as by it he 

obtained from the protestants a written promise, that they 

would provide the next year's contribution to tbe king. 

He then proposed to call a parliament* which gave grea* 

a^isfaction) but he took such precautions to procure s 

parliament as would support all his views. " For the pus* 

pose of securing a protestant minority/* says Plowden» **m 

parliament, the new lord-deputy, by his own account of it 

to secretary Cokoi says, * he sent out with the writr of 

summons about one hundred letters in recommendatiett of 

4|uieC and governable men* The lower house should be so 

40fli^sed that neither the recusants nor yet tbe protestants 

ahould appear conskier^y one more than the other: 

hekUng them as much as might be in an equal balance, ai 

being thus easier to govern.' Amd for varying the bahmcc 

of votes according to the exigency of circumstaooes, tfastf 

Wafy deputy apprises ttsofiheaalureof the corf9de reiervt 

w^Uidi he kept afe command. ' 1 shall labour to mhko ae 

many captains and offioers burgesses in tbia parliament an 

i posttbly oan« who,, having immediate dependence wffom 

A^aajMNi* may nhvBfn smny the husinnsS' beiwie» thti Mm 

o 3 
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parties which way they please/ When the earl of RoKil 
represented to him that it had ever heen usaal for the locda 
of the pale to be consulted concerning the parliament, WHi 
the matters to be therein propounded, he told this nobitf^ 
man, that ' assuredly his majesty would reject with scom 
all such foreign instructions ; that the king's own councils 
were sufficient to govern his own affairs and people withont 
borrowing from any private man whatever.' " 

A parliament thus constituted was not to be expected 
to ameliorate the condition of the Irish people. Strafibrd 
intimated, when met, that his majesty expected £100,000. 
debt to be discharged, and £20,000, a year constant and 
standing revenue to be set apart for the payment of the 
army; and that his majesty intended to have two sessiona 
of that parliament, the one for himself, the other for them ; 
so if they without condition supplied the king in this, they 
might be sure his majesty would go along with them in 
the next meeting through all the expressions of a grapooa 
and good king." Here was a regular bargain made between 
the king and the parliament at the expense of the people ; 
yet the Irish received the offers of their sovereign with 
earnestness; but Charles was persuaded by Strafford to 
violate his promise, and the deputy consented to incur all 
the disgrace of such a proceeding. This act of infamy waa 
not merely a passive one in the king, for he forwarded » 
letter to Strafford, thanking him for counsels which ought 
to have excited his greatest displeasure. The parliament 
voted him m subsidies amounting to £240,000 which fm 
exceeded Strafford's expectation. The commons, however* 
drew up a remonstrance respecting his majesty's promised 
graces, and particularly in relation to the inquiry into 
defective titles. This they sent by a deputation to the lord* 
lieutenant ; but in a short time after they were informed 
by him, that it had never been sent to the king, and that 
they might content themselves without making any more 
noise about defective titles^ which he was determined not 
to depart from. 

X The parliament was dissolved in 1635, and Strafford 
commenced his inquiry into the king's title to the whole 
province of Connaught, which he pursued with unrelenting 
■everity. Etery description of knavery waa put in fovee* 
md there wu not a tide hot nhat w^a fowid defectivfib if; 
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tli»i9|Nity wnhad it to. The ommty of Leitrm volvate* 
iflf recognited the king's title and sabmitted to a planti* 
tioB ; Roteommon, Mayo, and Sligo, fonod for the king 
vithoot scrapie ; bat the Oalway jury refused to find lor 
the king; and Strafford caused the sheriff to be fined 
£1,000 for returning an insufficient jury, and each of the 
jvy was fined £4,000. their estates seized, aud they in* 
prisoned till the fine should be paid. Such was the sdmin* 
tation of jastioe in this devoted country ! But the whole 
Qdina of these arbitrary proceedings must not be thrown 
apoa Strafford, for they were conducted with the know« 
ledge and consent of the king himself* as expressed in the 
presence of his council. The Irish complained grievously 
of these transactions, but their oomplaints had no effect 
upon Charles; for in 1640 he recalled the lord*deputy, 
oreated him earl of Strafford, (his former title being lord 
Wentworth) and sent him back to Ireland with increased 
authority ; but so painful was the sense of unpopularity 
to him now. that he even employed the mean expedient of 
manufacturing his own praises, and foisting them upon 
the public records. According to Plowden, " The preamble, 
of the last act of subsidies contains the most fulsome pane- 
gyric of his sincere and upright administration, with thanks 
to his majesty for having placed over them so wiee, justt 
and vigilant a governor. These very commoners, in the 
next sesssion of parliament, entered into a solemn protes- 
tation (in which they were joined by the lords) * that the. 
aforesaid preamble to the act of subsidies was contrived, 
penned, and inserted fraudulently, (without the privity of 
the house) either by the earl of Strafford himself, or by 
some other person or persona, advisers, procurers, or actors 
of or in the manifold and general grievances and oppres* 
sions of his majesty's kingdom of Ireland, by the directioa 
and privity of the said earl, on purpose to prevent and 
anticipate the just and universal complaints of his majes- 
ty's faithful, dutiful, and loyal subjects against him." 

The treacherous conduct of Charles and his minister 
had now become so notorious in Ireland, that they consi- 
dered it no longer safe to persevere without at least some 
show of candour. The king accordingly wrote to the 
kvda justices a letter of assurance that his living subjeota 
skw44 thflDjeeforth en^y th^ gncca ^mited to them iiv 
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theibttrth year of hii reign. The parliameot vas notnA^ 
altar adjourned: and the people forgot former qaarrelt, 
tmd were willing to hope that their tovereign was aincere. 
Daring the recess, however, the grand rebellion broke oat. 

Every means were taken by the puritans, who had ac- 
quired an accession of power in Ireland, to produce a 
popish rebellion. The lords justices prevented the bills of 
grace from passing ; they encouraged the bitterest perse- 
cation against the catholics; and the Irish apprehended 
that the Scotch covenanters would maintain their resola^. 
tions by fire and sword in the province of Ulster. Under 
nch alarms, the persecuted catholics in the north took op< 
arms against those whom they considered the enemies of 
God and their king. The dread of being exterminated for 
adherence to their faith was their strongest motive to 
inaorrection ; but when the torrent once burst forth, many. 
soMller streams joined it and added to its impetuosity. 
Grievances at all events were not wanting. 

Piowden observes, " Some were excited by the success 
of the Scotch covenanters, who by their irruption into En* 
gland had obtained the sum of £200,000 to induce them, 
to return quietly into their own country and lay down their. 
arms ; others, from the dread of the menaces of the cove- 
nanting army in Ireland, that they would extermiaafte every 
priest and papist oat of the nation : many toc^ from theoa 
seal to their own or systematic abhorrence to the reformed 
fdigion under all its different forma and denominatioaa i 
9ome of the old Milesian Irish seized upon this moment 
of confusion and weakness in the English government ta» 
revive and enforce their ancient claims, which they still 
ooBsidered aa usurped by the English, and withholden bout 
them by no other title than •force : no inconsiderabla por* 
tkin of the nation waa stimulated into insurrection by their 
clergy, who had been educated abroad, in hopes of procuc« 
ingadvil eatabliahmeut of the catholic religion^, and fagp 
other foreign emiasariee from courts, the politica of wbiclk 
piumpted them to weaken the power of the Britiak empire 
by the internal disaeasioas of its subjects. Many indba*> 
dnalsk bereft of their poasessiena by plantationa and f^tkU 
tmu^ peiseeated for iW avercise of their nUgious datiaa» 
or |Nre?eotcd from any useful or permaaeBt oeeopatioA h^ 
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rf tfior own dwpotitioas. com p o wd a fonniddble body of 
BileoDteDts, fvho cooght redress, prcfenneDt, or existenee 
m the eonloBion of sn onaettled snd weak goverooMBt. 
Bot the moin eoiiroe of the evil lay in the existence of real 
gnevanees, which foraied a plansible rallying pmnt to all ; 
naioely. the too well founded apprehension of sn immediate 
genml massacre, or extermination of the whole body of 
die catholics. There prevailed at that time a convictioii 
that the armed force in Ireland was generally hostile to the 
king, and that the Bnglish parlisment had, either by con* 
eesaion or nsnrpation, acquired the government of the 
kii^om of Ireland. All the remonstrances of the catho- 
lics expressed their loyalty to his majesty, and tenders of 
service against his enemies, for soch from that time they 
considered the covenanters, and all those who supported 
or adhered to them." 

When it became known that a spirit of insurrection 
generally prevailed throughout Ireland, a proclamation was 
issued by the lords justices, October 23rd, 1641 , in which 
they declared that a detestable and most disloyal conspira* 
ey had been detected, which had had originated with some 
evil afiected Irish papists* and which spread universally 
throughout the kingdom. The terms of this prodamatioii 
were not very definite, and many who considered them- 
selves included within its comprehensive expressions ; and 
the lords and gentlemen of the pale immediately represent* 
ed in a petition to the lords justices and council, that they 
and other innocent persons might seem to be understood 
as catholics in the general terms of the prolamation ; in 
answer to which petition, an explanatory proclamation was 
issued, ^bich stated, that by the words '* Irish papists they 
intended only such of the old mere Irish in the province of 
Ulster, as had plotted, contrived, and been actors in that 
treason, and others that adhered to them, and none of the 
old English of the pale or other parts of the kingdom/' 

The rebellion at length broke oat in all its horrors. The 
principal leaders were lord Maguire. sir Phelim O'Neale, 
and Roger More, and many of the rude but brave and 
oppressed natives, joined the conspiracy. Sir Phelim 
0*Neale and the other conspirators were to commence the 
insurrection throughout the kingdom by a simultaneous 
tttlfkck upon all the £ngliah lettieffleatBt while lord Maguiit 
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Md otheri were to enrprise the cattle of DubliR. Winter 
wftt fixed apoD for this revolt, as ia that eeason it would hm 
more difficult to obtain supplies and reinforcements fiook 
England s and they expected assistance from FranoK 
aocording to the promise of cardinal R4che)ieu. The in* 
tdligenoe that daily arrived from England of the malignitj^ 
expressed by the commons against the papists gave them 
hopes of being joined by the mass of their countrymen. 
The government of Ireland, meanwhile, was lulled into 
eecurity while on the very brink of danger. The earl tii 
Leicester had been appointed lord* lieutenant, but he still 
remained in England, and the government'wae administered 
by the lords justices. Sir Wiliiam Parsons and Sir Johft 
Borlase. The fancied security in which they reposed, w«» 
soon distarbed ; for an Irish protestant of the name of 
O'Connelly informed Parsons of the intention to seize the" 
oastle, on the very eve of the attempt. The panic became 
general ; the castle was secured, and Maguire, one of tfatt 
oonspirators was apprehended, and another of the name of 
Mahone, who gave information respecting the general' 
insurrection. All was now tumult, alarm, and horror; 
the conspirators were betrayed, and they took up arms in' 
their own defence ; the government were aware of the in*- 
tended revolt, and were prepared to meet its force and 
to resist it; and the most dreadful scenes ensued. W« 
will here give some paesages of Hume's peculiarly interests 
ing account of this rebellion. 

** Though O'Connelly's discovery saved the castle from 
a surprise, the confession extorted from Mabone came to# 
late to prevent the intended insurrection. O'Neale and hit 
confederates had already taken arms in Ulster. The Irish 
every where intermingled with the English, needed but a 
hint from tho leaders and priests to begin hostilities against 
a people whom they hated on account of their religbn, an4 
envied for their riches and prosperity. The houses, cattle*' 
and goods of the unwary English were first seized. Those 
who heard of the oommotione in their neighbourhood, in* 
stead of deserting their habitations and flocking togethet 
for mutual protection, remained at home in hopes of dev 
fonding their property, and fell thus separately into the 
hands of their enemies. After rapacity had fuUy exerted 
iuMp cruelty, and the most barHlom thai efec in #of 
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«Bti»ii WM kaewn or hesrd ef , began its opermtMM* Aft 
nniveraal n aMJ cra comneoce^ of the Bogluh, now 
itfattcokM and pumtWjt resigfied t# tlicir iahunftn foes. 
No age, no aez, no conditioB. waa aparcd. The wiis 
ipeeping for her butchered haabaod, and embracing her 
helpkas childrena waa pierced with them, and perisKed by 
the aame atioke. The old» the young, the vigoroas* thin 
inlirai» underwent a like late* and were eonfonnded in one 
common nnn^ In yain did light save from the ficat 
awanit : defltruction waa every where let loose, and met 
the hunted victims at every tarn. la vain was reoeurse 
had to relations, to companioaa, to friends: all connexiona 
weve diseolved, and death was dealt by that hand froas 
which protection was implored and expected. Witboni 
provocatien* without opposition, the astonished English, 
living in profound peace and full security* were massacred 
by their nearest neighbours, with whom they had long 
upheld a continued interceorse of kindness and good 



*^But death waa the lightest ponishment inflicled by 
those more than barbarous savages : all the tovtarea which 
wanton cruelty could devise, all the Hngeriag pains of 
body* the avgunh of mind, the agponies of d«ipair. eoald not 
satiate revenge excited without injury, and cruelty derived 
fipom no causes To enter into particokura wonki shoek the 
least delicate humanity. Such enormities, though atteated 
by undoubted evidence, appear almost iacceiKble. Depraiv* 
ed aatursk even perverted religion, thougk eneeuraged by 
tKe utmost license, reach not to such a pitch of let ecily ; 
unless the pity inherent in human breasta be destrc^ed by 
that contagion of example which tmnsfKHts man beyond 
aU the motives of conduct and behaviour* 

** The weaker sex themeelves, naturally lendes to their 
own sufferings, and compassionate to those of others, heie 
emulated their more robust coo^panions in the practice of 
eswry cruelty. Even children taught by the example and 
cDoouraged by the exlKMrtation of their parents, essiqred tiicir 
feeble blows on the dead carcases or defsneeless childMUiof 
the English. The very avarice of the Irish was not a 
aniicient restraint to their cracby. Such was their freasy* 
that the cattle which they had seised, and by safdae had 
made their owuj yet* because they bona the name of JKngn 
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lisb, were wantonly slanghtered, or when covered widi 
wounds turned loose into the woods and deserts. 

" The stately buildings, or commodious habitations of 
the planters, as if upbraiding the sloth and ignorance of the 
natives, were consumed with fire, or laid level with the 
ground ; and where the miserable owners, shut up in their 
houses, and preparing for their defence, perished in the 
flames, together with their wives and children, a doable 
triumph was afforded to these insulting butchers. 

"If any where a number assembled together, and assum- 
ing courage from despair, were resolved to sweeten death 
by a revenge on their assassins, they were disarmed by 
capitulations and promises of safety, confirmed by the most 
solemn oaths. But no sooner bad they surrendered than the 
rebels, with perfidy equal to their cruelty, made them share 
the fate of their unhappy countrymen. 

'* Others more ingenious still in their barbarity tempted 
their prisoners by the fond love of life to embrue their 
hands in the blood of friends, brothers, parents ; and having 
thus rendered them accomplices in guilt, gave them that 
death which they sought to shun by deserving it. 

" Amidst all these enormities, the sacred name of 
BBLioiON resounded on every side, not to stop the hands of 
these savages, but to enforce their blows, and to steel their 
hearts against every movement of human or social sym* 
pathy. The English, as heretics, abhorred of God, and 
detestable to all holy men, were marked out by the priests 
for slaughter, and, of all actions, to rid the world of these 
declared enemies to catholic faith and piety was represent- 
ed as the most meritorious. Nature, which in that rude 
people was sufiiciently inclined to atrocious deeds, was 
further stimulated by precept; and national prejudices 
empoisoned by those aversions, more deadly and incurable* 
which arose from an enraged superstition. While death 
finished the sufferings of each victim, the bigoted assassins, 
with juy and exultation, still echoed in their expiring ears, 
that these agonies were but the commencement of tormenta 
infinite and eternal. 

" Such was the barbarities by which Sir Phelim O^Neale 
and the Irish in Ulster signalised their rebellion : an event 
memorable in the annals of human kind, and worthy to be 
held in perpetual detestation and abhorrence. The gene- 
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j^us natare of More was shocked at the recital of such 
enormous cruelties. He flew to O'Neale's camp, but found 
'that bis authority, which was sufficient to excite the Irish 
to an insurrection, was too feeble to restrain their inhu- 
manity. Soon after he abandoued a cause polluted with 
so many crimes, and he retired into Flanders. Sir Phelim. 
recommended by the greatness of his family, and perhaps 
too by the unrestrained brutality of his nature, though 
without any courage or capacity, acquired the entire ascen- 
dant over these northern rebels. The Eoglish colonies 
were totally annihilated in the open country of Ulster : the 
Scots at first met with more favourable treatment. In 
order to engage them to a passive neutrality, the Irish 
pretended to distinguish between the British nations : and 
claiming friendship and consanguity with the Scots, ex- 
tended not over them the fury of their massacres. Many 
of them found an opportunity to fly the country ; others 
retired into places of security, and prepared themselves for 
defence ; and by this means the Scottish planters, most of 
them at least, escaped with their lives. 

'* From Ulster the flames of rebellion diffused themselves 
in an instant over the other three provinces of Ireland. In 
all places death and slaughter were not uncommon ; though 
the Irish in these other provinces pretended to act with 
more moderation and humanity. But cruel and barbarous 
was their humanity ! Not content with expelling the 
English from their houses, with didpoiling them of their 
gOodly manors, with wasting their cultivated fields, they 
stripped them of their very clothes, and turned them out 
naked and defenceless to all the severities of the season. 
The heavens themselves, as if conspiring against that un- 
happy people, were armed with cold and tempest unusual 
to the climate, and executed what the merciless sword of 
the barbarians had left unfinished. The roads were covered 
with crowds of naked £)ng]ish, hastening towards Dublin 
apd the other cities which yet remained in the hands of 
their countrymen. The feeble age of children, the tender 
sex of women, soon sunk under the multiplied rigours of 
cold and hunger. Here the husband, bidding a final adieil 
to his expiring family, envied them that fate which hs 
himself expected so soon to share. Ihere the soni, 
Wving long supported his aged parent, with reluctant 

H 
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obeyed his last commands; and abandoning him in hlB 
utmost distress, reserved himself to the hopes of avenging 
that death which all his efforts could not prevent nor 
delay. 1 he astonishing greatness of the calamity deprived 
the sufferers of any relief from the view of companions itt 
affliction. With silent tears or lamentable cries, they 
hurried on through the hostile territories, and found every 
heart, which was not steeled by native barbarity, guarded 
by the more implacable furies of mistaken piety and 
religion. 

" llie saving of Dublin preserved in ffeland the remains' 
of the English name. The gates of that city though tim- 
orously opened, received the wretched supplicants, and dis- 
covered to the view, a scene of misery, beyond what any 
eye had ever before beheld. Compassion seized the 
amazed inhabitants aggravated with the fear of like calam- 
ities : while they observed the numerous foes, without and 
within, which every where environed them, and reflected 
oh the weak resources, by which they were themselvea 
supported. I'he more vigorous of the unhappy fugitives, 
to the number of three thousand, were enlisted into three 
regiments : the rest were distributed into their houses ; 
and all care was taken, by diet and warmth, to recruit their 
feeble and torpid limbs. Diseases of unknown name and 
species, derived from these multiplied distresses, seized 
many of them, and put a period to their lives : others^ 
having now leisure to reflect on their mighty loss of friends 
and fortune, cursed that being which they had saved. 
Abandoning themselves to despair, refusing all succottr,^ 
they expired, without other consolation than that of receiv- 
ing, among their countrymen, the honours of a grave, 
which, to their slaughtered companions had been denied by 
the inhuman barbarians. 

" By some computation, those who perished by all those 
cruelties, are made to amount to an hundred lEind fifty or 
two hundred thousand : by the most moderate and proba- 
bly the most reasonable account, they must have been near 
forty thousand." 

This is the narration of Hume i the further details will 
be given as briefly as possible. The rebels, not content 
^th employing open force, endeavoured to strengtheki 
their cause by deceit. They pretended to ha?e been atiK 
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ihiomsd bjr tbc king mod queen to take np anna for the 

gnrpoae of vindicatiDg the royal prerogatiTe, now invaded 
7 the pnritanieal parliament ; and in order to aopport thia 
aasertion, sir Phelim 0*Neale having murdered lord Cani* 
field, found in that nobleman'a house a royal patent, from 
which he tore the seal and affixed it to a forged commia* 
aion. Intelligence of tbia rebellion waa speedily sent tp 
Charles, who immediately communicated it to the Soottisk 
parliament, expecting from them and the Seotch nation a 
ready assistance ; but as they were at the time displeased 
with the king, and having no immediate interest in the 
affair, they remained inactive. 

Unable to subdue the rebellion, Charles was compelled 
to have recourse to his English parliament ; but they, pre- 
tending to believe in O'Neale having received the king's 
commission, laid the whole blame of the insurrection upon 
their unhappy monarch. The king at length signed a 
commission, (Urected to the marquis of Ormond and othera^ 
to meet the principal confederates who had petitioned his 
majesty to listen to their grievances, and to receive in writ- 
ing what they had to say. Instead of complying with the 
king's commands, however, Ormond obeyed those of the 
English parliament and proceeded towards Ulster with an 
army of 6,000. The marquis was the only one of the 
commissioners who did not attend the confederates, wbp 
.delivered to the other commissioners a full list of their 
grievances, which was transmitted to his majesty. Charles, 
in return, informed the lords justices that he had authorise^ 
the marquis of Ormond to treat with his Irish subjects for 
H cessation of hostilities for one year, and desired they 
would use their best endeavours to effect this. The deterr 
no^ned hostility of Ormond to this measure frustrated al} 
the efforts of the king to accomplish this object, and it waa 
not till a fifth letter from his majesty, September 7th. 1643^ 
that the marquis submitted to his most urgent commands* 
This cessation was no sooner agreed upon, than the 
northern army under the command of Ormond, rejected it, 
jand immediately took the covenant. Lord lochiqui^ 
openly revolted from the king, and was appointed president 
of Munster by the parliament, and administered an oatl^ 
to each of his followers, pledging them to extirpate cathor 
^/am, a^d to eiLterin^uate th^ Jriah. The English jparlii^ 
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Ifient, whose interest it was to find fault with every mea- 
sure of the opposite party, published a declaration against 
the cessation in which they reproached Charles with his 
favour to the Irish papists. 

Ormond*s inveteracy against the catholics prevented him 
from seconding what he well knew to be the ardent wishes 
of the king with respect to his Irish subjects, and he con« 
trived to delay any peace, until at last peace became una? 
Tailing, on the suspension of the royal authority by the 
imprisonment of the king in 1646. Charles was convinced 
of the loyalty of the Irish catholics, and he wished to alle* 
Tiate their sufferings ; but his benevolent policy was frus- 
trated by the treachery of Ormond ; who, to crown his 
perfidy, surrendered the castle of Dublin and the king's 
authority to the commissioners of the parliament. But he 
was not a traitor without a traitor's hire ; for he stipulated 
for £5,000 in hand, £2.000 a year for five successive years, 
and a total discharge of the heavy encumbrances upon his 
property. He met with the merited reward of his perfidy, 
however, after this base surrender, for the very persons to 
whom he had sold it, ignominiously expelled him from it ; 
and be was compelled to seek refuge in France, as a 
warrant was issued for his apprehension by the parliament. 

The confederated catholics met at Kilkenny after the 
departure of their arch enemy, where they considered 
" that his majesty was in restraint, that all addresses to 
bim were forbidden, and that some members of parliament 
who had ventured to speak in his favour were expelled, 
therefore, in that extremity there being no access to his 
majesty for imploring either his justice or mercy ; all laws 
either human or divine did allow the said catholics to take 
some other course, in order to their defence : not against 
his sacred majesty, but against those who had laid violent 
bands on his person, who designed to abolish the roya} 
authority, and resolved to destroy or extirpate the said 
catholics." 

Ormond, upon finding himself the victim of his owzi 
treason, determined now to try if loyalty would not be more 
profitable ; and with a view of making the Irish catholics 
the instruments of his revenge, he landed at Cork, Septem- 
ber 29tb. 1648. Conceahng his violent hatred of them 
>rith a sliilfal du|)licity, be was joyfully req^vedi, and invite^ 
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%j tht geocrri ■urmbly at Kilkenny to eoadnde n penoo, 
or join with the nation in making head against the parlia- 
mentarian rebels; the nobility and gentry oongratnlated 
liim* and he was lodged in bis own castle, with his owm 
gnards abont him. In all discussions* however, with the 
catholics* he steadily refused erery proposal which tad 
cither to the toleration of the catholic religion* or to the 
repeal of the penal laws. Peace was at length condoded 
Janoary 17th* 1649* only fourteen days before the judicial 
inurder of Charles 1. a deed no doubt accelerated by Ormond's 
perfidy* in haviog de|irived him of the assistance of his Irish 
cathoUe subjects* of whose unshaken faith and loyalty to 
their soTereign he was deeply conTinced, but at the same 
time resolved that their sovereign should not be benefited 
by them. PJowden remarks, that, " it is no small une* 
quivocal mark of the eminent loyalty and fidelity of the 
Irish catholics* that at Charles' execution* they formed the 
only compact national body throughout the extent of the 
British empire, who had preserved untainted and unshaken 
their faith and attachment to the royal cause* although 
they had been throughout his reign more oppressed, per* 
eecuted, and aggrieved by their sovereign* than any other 
description of his subjects whatever* No sooner was the 
melancholy death of Charles conveyed to Ormond, who 
was then at YoughaU* than be instantly proclaimed the 
jprince of Wales king by the style of Charles II." 

After the death of Charles the catholics continued tQ 
struggle in defence of the throne, and Ormond at the head 
of the confederates, soon reduced most of the strongholdf 
in the north of Ireland. Dublin and Londonderry, however^ 
resisted his power* though he was peculiarly anxious to 
obtain possession of the former place, which he had foim« 
erly betrayed. He was defeated at Rathmines* by a force 
under the parliamentarian governor of Dublin, very inferior 
to his own ; and the Irish catholics, who had not the base- 
ness of their leader, saw in this defeat strong grounds of 
suspicion against Ormond. which were strengthened by the 
iailure of all his subsequent proceedings. 

The exiled monarch, meanwhile, wrote a letter from the 
Hague* approving of the articles of peace with the confed- 
erates; yet* by the advice of Ormond, he accepted the 
fil^vitation of the commissioners to seat himself on tbf 
R 3 
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throne of Scotland, and on the 23rd of Jane, 1650, ht 
arrived in that country, and signed the solemn covenant,, 
thus choosiDg rather to attempt the recovery of his domin* 
ioDS by hypocrisy in Scotland than by gallantry in Ireland. 
Two months afterwards. Charles published a declaration, 
" that he would have do enemies but the enemies of the 
covenant ; that he did detest and abhor popery, supersti- 
tion, and idolatry, together with prelacy : resolving not tb 
tolerate, much less to allow, those in any part of his do- 
minions, and to endeavour the extirpation thereof to the 
utmost of his power;" and as a proof of his treachery 
towards his Irish subjects, he added " that he was convin- 
ced in his conscience of the sinfulness and unlawfulness of 
it, and of his allowing them (the confederates) the liberty 
of the popish religion, for which he did from his heart 
desire to be deeply humbled before the Lord; and for 
having sought unto such unlawful help for the restoring 
him to his throne." Ormond, who had advised this pro- 
clamation, knew that it would alienate the affections of bit 
Irish subjects, who saw themselves exposed to that merci- 
less persecution which was expressed in every clause of the 
covenant ; they indeed saw themselves the victims of their 
monarch's perfidy, in defence of whose rights they had 
shed some of their dearest blood, still their allegiance waa 
not to be corrupted. 

Cromwell, however, was determined not to rest satisfied 
till he had extinguished the loyalty of the Irish, and cun- 
ningly confounded loyalty with popery, and directed the 
fury of the puritans against the religion as well as the 
fidelity of the catholics. He eagerly sought to crush the 
last remaining stay of the Stuarts in subdaing their catho- 
lic adherents in Ireland. On the 15th of Augnst, accom- 
panied by 8.000 foot and 4,000 horse. belauded at Dublin, 
"where he remained a fortnight to recruit his forces, and 
then marched with 10,000 men to Drogheda, which sur- 
rendered in consequence of a promise from Cromwell, that 
all should receive quarter who would lay down their arms. 
He kept his word tor two days, when, having disarmed all 
the garrison, he ordered the whole to be massacred, which 
was so faithfully executed, that only thirty escaped with 
their lives, and these were transported into Barbadoet. 
Qrmond himseU* ia a letter, speaking of the o^a^sacrc M 
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Ihogbeda, says "that on thb occasion Cromwell exceeded 
kimtelf and any thing he had e^er heard of in breach of 
faith and bloody inhumanity ; and the cruelties exercised 
there for five days after the town was taken would make 
aa many several pictures of inhumanity as are to be found 
in the Book of Martyrs, or in the relation of Amboyna/* 
Wexford was betrayed by colonel Stafford, whom Ormond 
had appointed governor of the castle, and, according to 
Lndlow, the slaughter was almost as great as at Drogheda. 
In addition to the terrors which his severities excited* 
Cromwell added that of uncommon vigour and prompti- 
tude. Proceeding towards the south, he obtained a partial 
sncoesa. Ross surrendered unconditionally. Ireton was 
compelled to raise the siege of Duncannon, but Inchiquin 
was defeated by Cromwell, and Ormond was compelled to 
retire to Kilkenny. He failed, however, in two attacks 
vpon Waterford ; and retired from Kilkenny in consequence 
of hearing that the traitor who was to have delivered the 
place to him, had been discovered and hanged two days 
before. His army, as the winter was approaching, went 
into quarters in Munster. Early next year they again 
took the field and commenced the siege of Kilkenny, which 
was defended by the garrison, now reduced by the plague 
to 450 men, with such bravery, that Cromwell was about 
to retire, when he was secretly advised by the mayor and 
citizens to persevere. He did so, and a surrender upon 
honourable terms ensued. The regicide general, whose 
success did not come up to his expectations left the conduct 
of the war in Ireland to Ireton, whom he appointed his 
snecessor. and hastened to England. Ireton, after some 
successful efforts in Munster, died of the plague. November 
26th, 1651. Ormond, who found that he could not oppose 
the power of the parliamentarians, without the assistance 
of the catholics, chose rather to give up the cause of his 
royal master, and surrendered his authority to the earl of 
Clanricarde, whose loyalty and integrity were without sus- 
picion. All Ireland was now, with the exception of the 
province of Conuaught, the county of Clare, the city of 
limerick, and the town of Galway, either in the actual 
possession or under the control of the parliament. Con- 
caught and Clare were, for the greater part waste, and- 
Ciawicarde« unable to support the troops under hia com- 
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mand, threw himaelf into the town of Canick, where be 
was besieged and compelled to submit, and obtained liber tj 
to transport himself with 8.000 men to any foreign coantry, 
in friendship with the commonwealth. Clanricarde left 
Ireland in 1652, and shortly afterwards, Mortagh O'Brjei^L* 
the last of the Irish commanders, submitted to the parlia-* 
vient on the usual terms of transportation, by the favour 
of which upwards of 27.000 men had been exiled that 
year. 

At the conclusion of this war the country was little else 
than a vast desert. Its flourishing population had beec^ 
wasted by flre and swoid, by want and disease, and hj 
transportation ; and it was at one time proposed by Crom«. 
well to ei^tirpate the natives from the face of their owi^ 
country ; but this was considered too horrible, and another 
plan was substituted, the perfidy of which was a little 
masked. This was styled an act of grace, Piuwden say^ 
" The whole native population of Ireland, that professed 
the religion of their ancestors, were driven in hordes into 
Connaught and Clare, then a desolate waste, and a proda^ 
nation was published that if, after the 1st of March, 1654, 
any Irish catholic, man, woman, or child, should be found 
in any other part pf the kingdom, they might be killed h% 
any person who should meet them« without charge 
or trial. Arbitrary allotments of these wasted lands were 
made, though some pretension was pretended to be had to^ 
the proportion of the possessions of which individuals had 
been elsewhere divested; but the merciful donative was. 
fettered with an insidious obligation of releasing and 
renouncing, for themselves and their representatives for 
ever, whatever estates or property they or their ancestora 
had possessed. Thus were the scanty wrecks of the native 
Irish made martyrs to royalty, and penned up like hunted 
beasts in the devastated wilds of Connaught, hardly eii&U 
iog in the gregarious and promiscuous possession and 
cultivation of the soil, without the means of acquiring live 
or dead stock, and wanting even the necessary utensils of 
husbandry. This tyrannical appropriation of the soil of 
Connaught and Clare went to divest the possessors of 
t)ieir inheritances, as much as if their estates had beea 
situated without the precincts of this proscription." 

JEpyery specie^ pf tyranny aud oppression was eo^erciscd 
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upon the inhabttants of Ireland doriDg the protectorate of 
Cromwell ; and but for the benevolence of the usurper's 
son Henry, who poBsessed the government for nearly four 
years, not a gleam of sunebine would have illuminated this 
gloomy period. So' pure was Henry's administration of 
justice, that when he departed for England he had not, it 
is said, sufficient money to pay the expenses of his journey. 
The death of Cromwell in 1658, and the restoration of 
Charles II. in 1660, created a new era in Irish history. 

How that restoration was brought about belongs more 
properly to a history of England than of Ireland; but when 
it became evident that such a design was entertained, lord 
Broghill, president of Munster, and Sir Charles Coote, 
president of Connaught, wrote to the king proffering their 
assistance. Coote seized upon the castle of Dublin, but 
neither he nor Broghill made any very vigorous efforts in 
the royal cause, until they saw what was likely to be the 
issue of their undertaking. It may be supposed that the 
liative Irish, cooped up in Connaught and Clare, who had 
fought so long, though unsuccessfully, would hail with joy 
the return of Charles to the throne of his inheritance ; and 
it may naturally be supposed that these suffering loyalist^ 
would experience the grateful benevolence of the restored 
monarch, who might have been expected to recall them 
from the wastes of Clare and Connaught, restored to the 
possessions of which they had been robbed by Cromwell 
because they had remained faithful to the royal cause. 
Had Charles been actuated by a true spirit of generosity, 
he would have done so ; but such, says Plowden. "was the 
force of prejudice against the Irish, who resisted the osur* 
nation of Cromwell almost to extirpation, and spent their 
last blood and treasure in supporting the royal cause, that 
by the first legislatures after the restoration, the rebellious 
jregicides were established and confirmed in the wages of 
their sanguinary usurpation. Thus basely and inhumanly 
were the crimes of one kingdom compromised by the for- 
feitures of the other." 

As a proof of the manner in which justice was dispensed 
by Charles, and of the gratitude which he felt towards 
those who had murdered his father and most strongly 
supported the rebellion against himself, he created Broghill 
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carl of Onerjr, and Coote carl of MoDteith, and appointed 
them lords justices of Ireland. A parliament was convened 
on the 8th of May, 1G61, but it was constituted so as tQ 
carry into effect the favourite measure of the protestant 
party, that of confirming the intruders in their possessions* 
and of banishing for ever from the native Irish all hopes of 
regaining their paternal estates. The duke of Ormond 
resumed the government of Ireland, and he it was who 
framed and settled the king's declaration, the acts of set- 
tlement and explanation, and he also made out the list of 
the persons excepted by name out of by the ruinous effecta 
of that act amouoting to about 500. These acts are thus 
explained by lord Clare in his speech in the house of lorda 
February, 1800. 

" The act of settlement professes to have for its object 
the execution of bis majesty's gracious declaration for the 
aettlement of his kingdom of Ireland, and the satisfaction 
,of the several interests of adventurers, soldiers, and others* 
bis subjects there, and after reciting the rebellion, the 
enormities committed in the progress of it, and the final 
reduction of the rebels by the king's English and protes* 
tant subjects, by a general sweeping clause vests in the 
king, his heirs and successors, all estates real and personal. 
ot every kind whatsoever, in the kingdom of Ireland, which 
jsA any time from the 2l8t of October, 1641, were seized 
and sequestered into the hands, or to the use of Charlea 
I. the then king, or otherwise disposed of, set out, or set 
Apart, by reason or on account of the rebellion, or which 
^ere allotted, assigned, or distributed to any person or 
persons, for adventurers, arrears, or reprisals, or otherwise; 
x)r whereof any soldier, adventurer, or other person was 
in possession for or on account of the rebellion. And 
having thus in the first instance vested three- fourths of the 
lands and personal property of the inhabitants of this island 
in the king, commissioners are appointed with fuU and 
exclusive authority to hear and determine all claims upon 
the general fund, whether of officers and soldiers for arrears 
pf pay, of adventurers who had advanced money for carrying 
on the war, or of innocent papists, as they are called, in 
other words, of the old inhabitants of the island, who had 
^fif^ disposiessed by Crojpawell, not for taking a j^art h^ 
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the retiellion a^inst the English crown, hut fbr their 
attachment to the fortanes of Charles I. But with respect 
to this class of sufferers, who might naturally have expected 
a preference of claim, a clause is introduced, by which thejr 
are postponed, after a decree of innocence by the commis^ 
sioners, until previous reprisals should be made to Crom* 
well's soldiers and adventurers who had obtained possession 
of their inheritance. I will not detain the house with a 
minute detail of the provisions of this act ; but I wish, gen- 
tlemen, who call themselves the dignified and independent 
Irish nation, to know, that seven millions eight hundred 
thousand acres of land were set out under the authority of 
this act, to a motley crew of English adventurers, civil and 
* military, nearly to the total exclusion of the old inhabitanta 
of the island. Many of the latter class, who were innocent 
of the rebellion, lost theiv inheritance, as well from the 
difficulties imposed upon them by the court of claims in 
the proofs required of their innocence, as from a deficiency 
in the fund for reprisals to English adventurers, arising^ 
principally from a profuse f^fftot made by the crown to the 
doke of York. The parliament of Ireland having made 
this settlement of the island in eiS^ect on themselves, grant- 
ed a hereditary revenue to the crown, as an indemnity for 
the forfeitures thus relinquished by Charles II." 

The Court of Claims, here mentioned by lord Clare, wae 
proposed and modelled by Ormond, who appointed the first 
members of it, but whose conduct was so corrupt that he 
was compelled to dismiss them, and substitute others of 
greater respectability. The system was designed to favour 
tiie protestants and to oppress the catholics. But what- 
ever Ormond proposed was adopted, and whatever he 
approved was persevered in, such was the ascendency he 
had acquired over the mind of the king ; he was appointed 
lord lieutenant, and the Irish parliament granted him 
£30,000 as a reward for his services. The commissionenr 
nominated to execute these acts of settlement, were not 
much regulated in their decisions either by justice or 
humanity ; and at the expiration of the twelve months, the 
time allowed for holding this court, they broke up, having 
decided only upon six hundred out of four thousand claims, 
the remainder being left " to be ruined merely for the wikt 
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of that common justice of being heard, which is by alt 
nations allowed to the worst of malefactors." 

Ormond was resolved to secure a true protestant interest 
in Ireland, and he took care that the council, the parlia- 
inent, the army, the magistracy, and the bench, should be 
composed of persons devoted to the accomplishment of this 
project. The catholics, broken do\vn and dispirited, sub- 
mitted to their destiny ; not indeed without complaints. 
but without any attempt to redress their grievances by 
force of arms. Their loyalty was rewarded by an nnceas- 
ing persecution during the whole reign of Charles II. In 
1681, Ormond was succeeded in his government by lord 
Roberts, who in bis turn was succeeded by the earl of 
Sssex : and during the remainder of this reign nothing of 
importance occurred. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JTamef II. Hopet of the catfaolioi. Jamef ▼iiiti Ireland. Battle 
of die Bojme. Flight of James. King William retains to 
England. Captore St Athlone and Oalwar. Earl of Marlbo- 
nmgh takes Cork and Kinsale. Siege of Limerick, the Irish 
character. 

Ow the acceMion of James II. the catholics of Ireland 
hoped to receive as a gift that which they had hitherto 
endeaTOored to gain by supplication, and looked with anx- 
iety to the first measures of his government ; they found 
in them the operation of principles which raised them from 
despondency. James placed the government of Ireland in 
in the hands of Boyle, the lord primate and chancellor, and 
the earl of Ghranard, appointing them lords justices ; but 
they grew tired of their new dignities, and solicited to be 
recalled; and James appointed his brother-in-law, the 
earl of Clarendon, as their successor. The king's inten- 
tions evidently were to fill all the great offices in Ireland 
with catholics ; and the earl of Clarendon, although a pro- 
testant, undertook to carry his wishes into effect. The 
consequence was, that catholic judges, magistrates, and 
sheriffs, were nominated, and the army was commanded by 
catholic officers. The earl of Tyrconnel, a catholic noble* 
man, was appointed commander-in-chief of the army, with 
a power which made him independent of the lord* 
lieutenant. 

These measures excited considerable alarm among the 
protestants, and many of them who possessed property fled 
with it, for they knew not how soon it might change owners 
if they remained. Tyrconnel behaved with great haughti- 
ness, but he gained the confidence of the catholics, and at 
their instigation he repaired to England, in the hope that 
he might prevail upon the king to abrogate the act of seU 
tlement, and was so far successful as to obtain the king's 
promise in favour of its repeal ; nor was this all* for in 
1686, he returned to Ireland as lord-lientenanl» which 
tended in no small degree to alienate from the king the 
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affections of his Irish protestant subjects, as Tjrconnel 
was pecoliarlj obooxious to them, as they were aware he 
had an nnbonnded inflaence over the king's mind, and they 
knew also that he was entirely devoted to the interests of 
the catholics, and therefore had little reason to expect any 
thing very fiiTonrable to them. 

James was enthusiastically bent upon establishing the 
catholic religion in Ireland ; but he fell a victim to his 
tothusiasm. The protestants had long heeii impressed 
with the danger which threatened them, and in the north 
they organized themselves, appointed officers, had regular 
meetings, chose governors of counties, nominated councils 
and committees to transact their affairs, and assumed all 
the appearance, and exercised all the functions, of a regu- 
larly formed body hostile to the throne, and expressing 
their hostility, a considerable time before the abdication of 
James. This formidable force had considerably augmented, 
and gained strength several months before the landing of 
the prince of Orange. 

When James abdicated the English, he did not consider 
himself as having forgone all claims to the crown of Ireland, 
neither did his catholic subjects there think that he had. 
But the protectants were of a quite different opinion, and 
they were determined that he tmut abdicate. James retired 
to France and the prince of Orange had arrived in England. 
Tyrconnel summoned the loyalists to unite in defence of 
their king, against the usurper, as he was pleased to style 
William, and against the protestants in the north who had 
arrayed themselves in arms in favour of William. He soon 
collected an army of about 80,000 men, who were officered 
almost wholly with catholics, who relied on the repeated 
assurances of James that he would come over and head them 
in person : as the French monarch, at whose court he was 
residing, had offered him a French army to assert his rights, 
but he declined the offer, nobly declaring "that he 
would recover his dominions by the assistance of his own 
subjects, or perish in the attempt." In accordance with 
this resolution James sailed from Brest, with a strong 
armament, baring 1,200 of his Irish subjects on board, 
with about a hundred French o^oers, and landed at Kin* 
sale, whenee he proceeded to Dublin, where be was 
received with every demionstration of joy. Accotding to 
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Lfilitmd, "addresses wene wtantly poured in upon hiqx 
from all pjrders of people. That of the protestant etta- 
blished plergy touched gently on the distraction of the 
times and the grievances they had expeiienced. He 
aaaured them of protection; he promised tQ defend, and 
even to enlarge their privileges. But his fairest declara- 
tions were received with coldness aud suspicion, when all 
the remaining proiestants of the privy council were remoyed« 
and their places supplied by D'Avaux^ Powis, Berwick, H^^ 
bishop of Chester, and others of his zealous adherents. 
He now issued five different proclamations : by the first he 
ordered aU protestants who had lately abandoned the king- 
dom to return, and accept Ms protection, under the sever- 
est penalties; and that his subjecjts of every jpersuasiqn 
ehould unite against the prince of Orange. Tne second 
was calculated to suppress robberies, commanding aU 
cathoUps^ not of his army, to lay up their arms in theix 
several abodes. A third invited the country to carry pro- 
visions to his troops. By the fourth he raised the value of 
money. And the last summoned a parliament to meet at 
Publin on the 7th day pf May, ajdd which did meet, an^ 
did sit from that day t9 the l2tb of Ju}y» and then adjourn^ 
ed to the 12th of November following/' 

Jame9*s landing in Ireland^ and the consequent events, 
we believe, are familiar to every reader of Irish history, we 
will, therefore, pnly give a succinct detail. Jt i^ weU 
known that count Schomberg arrived with ^n English army 
of 40,000 men, which William aft.erwards headed in person. 
He sailed from England in the iponth of June I i590^ and 
landed at Carrickfergus, where he w^s Joyfully welcomed. 
Here he joined tbe relics of Schomberg's army, and his 
whole force, including a great proportion of foreign mer- 
.cenaries, did not exceed 36.000 men. James's force was 
about 45.000. Of these he kept 30.000 with himself, and 
distributed the rest through the different fortresses of the 
couptry. From Carrickfergus William proceeded to Bel- 
fast, and from thence to Dcogheda. James, meanwhile, 
had abandoned the passes between Newry and Dundalk^ 
where, if he had been so incl^led, he might have success- 
fully disputed every inch qf ground ; but he cho^e rather 
to pass the Boyne 9^d encamp on the south side of it. 
f^pxp ^ pa)led # pp^^py pf WV to deliberate i^ (o t];f beiF 
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inode of procedure, whether he should make a stand an^ 
risk all upon the issue of a battle, or inarch to Dublin, an4 
abandon all the intermediate country. His* council, com- 
posed of Irish and French officers, were unanimous in the 
opinion that though their position was extremely advanta- 
geous, it would be hazardous to risk the whole cause upon 
|i single battle ; and they therefore advised him to proceed 
to the Shannon with the horse and part of the foot, and 
there wait the French king's promise of a large fleet tp 
co-operate in the Irish seas. This prudent advice, however, 
was overruled by James, who insisted that they must stay 
and defend the Boyne, lest by marching to Dublin the^ 
should dispirit those who were favourable to his cause. 
This resolution being taken, and the prince of Orange's 
troops being encamped on the opposite side of the river, 
l>oth parties prepared for battle, on the 30th of June, 1690. 
As William was riding ajong the banks of the river he was 
wounded in the shoulder by a cannon ball, and though it was 
but slight, still the rumour spread that he was killed. It 
(even reached France, and the court of Versailles indulged 
in an indecent rejoicing at the event ; but the reader qiay 
judge of their mortification when they learned that he not 
only lived but was victorious. 

Having called a council of war, William determined upon 
crossing the river in three divisions, commanded severally 
by duke Schomberg, by the count his son, and by himself 
in person. Having effected this manoeuvre with great 
skill, the troops of James began to waver, but they were 
partly rallied by the gallantry of general Hamilton, who 
commanded the cavalry. Schomberg was killed in the 
action, which was bravely contested for some time, but 
was at last decided iu favour of William. During the 
action, which was fought on the Ist of July, William dis- 
tinguished himself by his intrepidity and vigilance, while 
James, on the contrary, kept himself a secure distance 
during the whole battle, a pold spectator of the contest for 
Ids crown. Before the battle his chief conce^ ^as to 
provide for his personal safety, and when he si^w matters 
taking an unfiEivourable turn )ie was the first who fled, and 
hurried to Dublin, and from thence to Waterford, where 
})e embaiked on board a vessel ready to conyey him tp 
fVance, leaying his army to wh^t^v^r fi^te the con(|aeror 
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might chooie to inflict. Thai did James II. bptsely betray 
the people who had so valiantly struggled against aH oppo* 
Bition in support of his family* and would, if he had sup* 
ported them by bis presence* have fought for him to the 
last. Well might nie Irish exclaim — " Put not your trust 
in princes/' 

"William was now left in th^ undisturbed possession of a 
large disposable force in the neighbourhood of Drogheda, 
which be summoned to surrender, and, after a time, to 
avoid the threat of William that he would treat the garri* 
eon as Cromwell had done, it did surrender. He then sent 
his force to the Shannon in pursuit of James's army, and 
proceeded himself to Dublin, instead of making that use ot 
his victory which he might have done. He was everywhere 
enthusiastically received by the protestauts, and by the 
caUiQlics without opposition. Dr. Lesley draws a ratbe^ 
curious picture of the convemient loyalty of the Irish pro- 
testants, which we insert for the perusal of the reader. 
*' Before the association in the north of Ireland, they prayed 
for king James. The beginning of March foUowing they 
proclaimed the prince of Orange king, and prayed for him. 
The 15th day king James's army broke their forces at 
Dromore, in the north of Ireland, and reduced aU but 
Derry and Bnniskillen. Then they prayed again for king 
James, ' that God would strengthen him to vanquish and 
overcome all his enemies.' In August following Schomv 
berg went pver with an Epglish ajrmy ; then, as far as his 
quarters reached, they returned to pray the same prayer 
for king Williapi ; the rest of the protestants still praymg 
for victory to king James and for the people ; and yet they 
now tell us that all that while they meant the same thing : 
four times in one year praying forwards and backwards 
point black cqntradictory to one another!" We cannot 
blame the catholics for inconsistency at aU events. 

The French were at this time xpasters of the sea, and 
William marched along Jthe coast, and made himself master 
of the forts of Wexford, Waterford, and Duncannon. His 
affairs cfdling for his return to England, be left the army 
on the 27th of July, but on other considerations he return- 
ed to it again o^ the 8th of August, and proceeded against 
limerick, where the greater part of James's army had 
taken shelter^ After lying before the town for ten day4, 
18 
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William ordered an assault to be made, but he was repab*' 
cd with great loss; and he was ultimately forced to raisi* 
the siege on account of the rains, when he sailed for Ba«^ 
gland, leaving the command of the army to count Solmes, 
who was soon after suspended in faTour of general 
Ginckle. 

The campaign did not end, though the season was &r 
advanced. The then young earl of Marlborough, who was 
extremely desirous to signalise himself, pointed out to the 
English government the importance of Cork and Kinsale 
as harbours peculiarly adapted for France to pour in her 
auccours, and engaged to reduce these towns, if the govern* 
meat would grant him 5,000 men, added to such forces as 
he might collect in Ireland. The proposal was accepted, 
and the embarkation was prepared, while William lay 
before Limerick. He arrived in Cork roads on the 21st of 
September, 1690, and completely effected his purpose 
within twenty- three days, to the great mortification of those 
who had represented the undertaking as impracticable* 
He returned to England on the 28th of October, and was 
received with feelings of national pride and glory, having 
accomplished within a month what all the foreign officers 
of William could not do in two campaigns ; but William 
did justice to Marlborough, and declared that " he knew 
no man so fit for a general who had seen so few campaigns.'' 
We need scarcely add that this young earl became that 
duke of Marlborough whose valour shed such lustre on the 
English arms. 

William was now anxious to terminate the war in Ire- 
land, and gave orders to Ginckle accordingly ; while some 
events took place which rendered this the more easy of 
accomplishment. Ihe recreant monarch whose pusikm* 
imity bad caused him not only to abdicate the throne, but 
to desert his army while shedding their blood in his behalf* 
represented the cowardice of the Irish troops with suoh 
apparent sincerity to thei king of France, that that monatdi 
gave orders for the immediate recall of the French troops 
from Ireland. In the interim Athlone was taken by storm, 
and St. Ruth, who commanded the French army, fell back 
upon Aghrim, where he collected about 25,000 men, and 
determined upon risking all to a general engagement. St. 
Ruth manifested great military skill in his dispositionii, aaifl 
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for a tioM the Imh and French forces were sacceitfttl ; hut 
the general himself was killed, which entirely changed tiie 
fortune of the day, and the English became the conquerors, 
but they disgraced their victory by cruelly pursuing the 
eaemy for four miles without giving any quarter. General 
Sarsfield who succeeded St. Ruth in the command, being 
ignorant of his plans, found it impossible to rally his troops, 
and they therefore retired within the walls of Limerick. 

General Ginckle, who commanded the EngUsh forces* 
considered it necessary to reduce Galway before besieging 
limerick. The garrison of Galway consisted of seven 
re^ments, but they expected reinforcements. In the ex- 
pectations of these reinforcements, the governor, lord 
Dillon, returned a haughty defiance to the summons of 
Ginckle, and declared that he as well as his officers were 
determined upon defending the town. But the prudent 
and vigorous plans of Ginckle soon brought his lordship 
lirom his high horse, and in a few days the town capitulated ; 
and the English commander, knowing William's anxiety 
for finishing the war in Ireland, gpranted such terms to Ire- 
land as might convince the people of the absurdity of their 
perseverance, and bring them to an immediate submission. 
The garrison was, accordingly, allowed to march out with 
all the honours of war, and to be conveyed to Limerick, 
with liberty to those who desired it to continue in the town 
or to repair to their respective habitations. The governor, 
magistrates, freemen, and inhabitants, were granted a free 
pardon, with full possession of their estates and liberties, 
under the acts of settlement and explanation ; the catholic 
dergy and laity were allowed the private exercise of their 
religion, their lawyers to practise, and their estated gentle- 
asen to bear arms. These terms were favourable in the 
extreme, and the capitulation of Galway was considered in 
England as the harbinger of the entire reduction of Ireland ; 
but the generals employed upon the active service in that 
country were not quite so sanguine as those would-be 
soldiers who fight battles and besiege garrisons in their 
bed* lamerick was yet unreduced and numerous obstacles 
siood in the way of that achievement. Ginckle was not 
t» be deterred by difiiculties, however, and he made such 
preparations for condcmting the siege of Limerick as he 
Jdbflnght most likely to lead to success. He did succeedt 
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bfft his victorj was purchased by great slaighter oii )x>th 
•id^s. When there was no longer any hope on the part of 
the Irish, they capitulated, and articles were entered into« 
which were considered sufficient to secure to the catholics 
all the liberty and protection they sought for. By this 
trea^ the authority of the crowa of ^gland was establish- 
ed, and as its provisions form a coi^pipuous feajtui;e iu the 
future periods of Irish history, our j[jffli|;s reluctantly com- 
pel us to omit it here, as it would at least fill twemty of our 
pages. 

The Irish nation was now formally reduced to a state of 
dependence upon England, and such was the conclu8L09 of 
a struggle on the part of Ireland in support of a king who 
professed her own religion, but in the hour of trial for hjs 
crown he basely deserted her. Lord Clare, in his speech 
on the Union, gives the following graphic statement of the 
events of :this reig^ as ichey affected Ireland. 

" After the expulsion of James from the throne of En- 
gland, the old inhabitants made a final effort for the reco- 
very of their ancient power, in which they were now once 
{pore defeated by the English army, and the slender relics 
of Irish possessions became the subject of fresh confiscation* 
'Fjcom the report made by the commissioners appointed b^ 
the parliament of England in 1 698» it appears, that the 
Irish subjects outlawed for the rebellion of 1688, amomited 
to Z,97S, and that their Irish possessions, as far as could 
be computed, were of the annual value of £211,623. com- 
prising 1,000,792 acres. This fund was sold under the 
authority of of an EugUsh act of parliament, to defray the 
e^^penses incurred by the English in reducing the .rebels of 
1638, and the ^ale introduced into Ireland a new set of 
adventurer^. 

** It is a very curious pmd important speculatiqii to look 
hack to the forfeitures of Ireland incurred in the last cen- 
tury. The superficial contents of the island are computed 
at 11,042,682 a^es. Let us ^ow examine the s^ate ctf 
foirfeitures : 
in the reign of James I. the whole of the province Acres. 

of ulster was confiscated, containing 2,836,837 

JSet out by the court of chums at t^ restoratioft^ 7,800,000 
fprf^itiires o|J688, , ,. ' l,0eO,79? 

\X,697 fin 
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So that die vliole of jo«r khnd hu been ooofiMiled, vidi 
the exception of the estates of five ornxCamflies of English 
Uood, some of whom had been attainted in the rdgn of 
Henry VIIL hot leoofered their possessions before Tyrone's 
rebellion, and had the good fortune to eseape die [Milage of 
the English repnblic iiiiieted bj Cromwell, and no inoon« 
sidcrabie portion of the island Ins been confiscated twice, 
or perhaps thriee, in the oonrse of a orntnrj. The 
atnation, dierefore. of the Irish nation at the lemlntion 
stands nnparaOded in the historj of the inhabited woild. 
If the wars of England, carried on here from the reign of 
|tK*mt>i«tli had been waged against a foreign enem j, the 
inhabitants woold have retained their possessions under 
the established law of OTilized nations, and tbeir countiy 
have been annexed as a province to the British Emfure.** 
It is a remarkable fact, that England seems always 
to have been inflnenoed in her policy towards Irdsnd by a 
spirit of hostility rather than df conciliation. No sincere 
endeavours have ever been made tp win her affections by 
kindness; hot one nndevtating. one uniform system of 
coercioD has been enforced with a view to humiliate and 
depress her. Neither the experience of years, nor the eon« 
templation of the chafscfrr <k her people has ever been able 
to effect any change in this pernidotts policy, and conse- 
quently vrars and conflagrations, and fiunine, and confisca- 
tions, have been the only acts by which England, from the 
period of the first invasion under Henry to the revolution 
sought to estabtish her dominion. A fatal and cruel system, 
not called for by any conduct on the part of the oppressed 
and degiaded natives of the country. It ought never to 
be forgotten by the advocates for coercion and tyranny, 
that the Irish catholics continued fsithful to their sovereign 
while his English sub|ects rose in rebellion against him. 
Not all the arbitrary and tyrannical conduct of the four 
Stuarts, who occupied the English throne, could drive the 
Ixiah catholic from his allegiance to his sovereign. TVue 
it is he frequendy rebdkd. but it waa against diose dele- 
gates who seem to have been selected for the situation 
from the possession of every quality whidi could make them 
«idions, and mischievous. It therefore seems wondcxful 
how a succession of sovereigns could be so ^ unndndfnl 
of their own interests as to forego the eoidial services aa4 
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are a peculiar people ; they have strong apd ardent feeliuga* 
vith reaej^tments as quick as the impulses wl^ich lead theopt 
to be generous, high-minded, and faithful. Properly 
govern^ they would be the firmest prop of the British 
empire. An author of eminence who knows the Iris^ 
people well, and who knows how they have been misun- 
derstood^ has presented to th,e world the foUowing interest- 
ing portrait. 

" Whenever Eogland wishes to be truly acquainted with 
the natural character, the real state, and the abundanit 
resources of the Irish people, she should first explore the 
channels through which she has heretofore derived her 
important inibrination : she should seriously reflect whether 
such representations have yet tended to promote those 
measures best calculated to attach, either to her interest 
9r even to their owUt a brave, a generous, but a jealous 
nation ; or whether she has been led to pursue a narrow 
and crooked policy, utterly unadapted to either of those 
important purposes. England should also especially con- 
aider how far representations transmitted from Ireland to 
her cabinet, haye in general proved, by their results, to 
have been perfectly correct, 0ir eyentually Judicious. Such 
representations must, from their nature, be frequently 
jdc^ec^ve. It is not through the temporary and fugitive 
intercourse of British viceroys that Irish character can be 
accuratjely learned or duly appreciated. LimitfBd as must 
necessarily be the intercourse of men in high stations with 
the population of a country, the advantages of even that 
^mited intercourse are frequently rendered still more con- 
tracted by the address of ofiScial dependents, as it were 
willing to their governors, and raising to theqiselves a 
fictitious importance by 'applying appropriate representa- 
tions, and acquiring exclusive audience — a system not 
difficult to be established since Ireland has ceased to enjoy 
the power of open investigation in her own parliament. 
Official knowledge of Irish character, therefore, become^ 
confined, as generi^ intercpurse is restricted : pwd 
from the convivialities of a corporation banquet, the 
adulatory addresses of a village, or the suinptuous enterr 
tainnn^nt of a speculating nobleman, is generally col« 
jected tb^ vMe i[up4 of inform^ition acquired through the 
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progress of ^oefegal excursions. Yet all ofteial represen- 
tations afe of eour^e considered by British ministers to be 
absolutely orthodox, while those of the wisest personages 
of Ireland, if opposed to, ,or even unconnected with, the 
objects of the existing administration of Great Britain, too 
often meet with a cold if not a supercilious reception. 

" If Great Britain should seek for an insight into Irish 
character through the talents and the conduct of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland embodied in the imperial 'parliament* 
and, as public men, proper subjects of observation and 
criticism, she would equally fail to attain that knowledge* 
The natural character of a people appears, with all its bear- 
ings, only within their own country, The qualities are 
always superficially affected by the habits of a new society ; 
and their most pointed and marked peculiarities, new 
modelled by foreign intercourse, cease to represent the true 
character of the people, and deceive the observer by a 
fallacious surface. The general failure of the most eloquent 
men of Ireland, when removed into the British senate, 
strongly exemplifies that observation : introduced into an 
assembly more awful, but to them far less interesting, than 
their own parliament, they become mingled with strangers, 
whose manners were less open, and whose minds less 
ardent and fruitful, but more suspicious and reserved« 
Undervaluiag the language of eloquence, as unadapted to 
the compass of common, plain, direct conception, the Irish 
member became almost ashamed of his tsJent ; elocution 
appeared bombastic ; a social instinct imperceptibly drew 
down the Irish orator to the British level ; and without 
being able to acquire a new character, he frequently lost 
the finest features of his own. Many singular examples 
have proved this theory : men of superior talents have 
become cold : those of inferior abilities are become silent ; 
but suppose in themselves an inferiority which does not 
really exidt ; and both feel a want of confidence unconge- 
nial to their nature. When genuine Irish character, 
therefore, is sought for, but little of its energy ean be dis- 
eovered, and few of its qualities distinguished, in the lan- 
guage, the manner, the inactivity, of the Iriish representa* 
tives ; and if an Irishman becomes a British minister, or 
an officer of the government, the knowlec^e of chariacter 
through him is remoted to a still greater distftnce* It 
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would be doing a flagrant act of injastice to any coaottjr 
to determine the national character of its people by tj^e! 
public conduct of its ministers. 

" The only criterion by which the character of the Irish 
can be justly ascertained is a minute and impartial survey 
of their collectire demeanour throughout all the windings 
of difficult times and embarrassing situations, and a diligent 
comparison of the theory founded on that general observa- 
tion! with acts of public conduct, and private anecdotes of* 
individual intercourse, tt is impossible, however, to 
determine on one character for all ranks of society in any 
country: the influence of high education generally dis- 
guises many of the natural qualities of the human mind, so 
as to bring a great proportion of the well educated people 
of all nations to nearly one common level, or one class of 
society; but from that number, comparatively so small, 
we cannot draw a general character for the aggregate 
population of the country. 

" To attain a just conception of the remote causes of two 
great and repugnant revolutions in Ireland within eighteen 
years, we must, with deep and accurate Research, investi- 
gate that general character : we must view the ranks of 
which society is then composed, as well as their propor- 
tions, and their influence on each other ; and in the pecu- 
liarities and ardency of that character will be clearly disco- 
vered the true sources of many extraordinary events ; it 
will evidently appear, that to the foibles of that unfortunate 
nation, worked upon by art, and imposed upon by policy 
— and not to native crimes or peculiar views — are attribu- 
table the frequency of her miseries and the consummation 
of her misfortune. 

" The Irish people have been as little known as they 
have been grossly defamed to the rest of Europe ; nor is it 
from what they have done, but from the means from which 
they have been seduced or goaded to it, that an impartial 
world will judge of their intellect, or appreciate the value 
or the disposition of their country. 

"The monstrous and incredible fictions of ignorant and 
foreign authors have, from the earliest ages been employed 
to excite the contempt of the English nation towards the 
Irish people. The lengths to which the English writers 
have proceeded in pursuit of this object would surpass all 
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btlief were not the facta proved hj histories written nnder 
the immediate eye and sanction of Irish goveroments— - 
histories replete with falsehood, which, combined with the 
•till more mischieyous misrepresentations of modern writers 
form altogether a mass of the most cruel calumnies that 
ever weighed down the character of a meritorious people* 

" This system, however, was not without its meaning. 
From the reign of Elizabeth the policy of England has 
been to keep Ireland in a state of internal division ; perfect 
unanimity among her inhabitants has been falsely considered 
as likely to give her a population and a power almost in- 
compatible with subjection ; and there are not wanting 
natives of Ireland, who impressed with that eironeous idea, 
zealously plunge into the same doctrine, as if they could 
best prove their loyalty to the king by villifying their 
country. Not only the distinct classes of society, but also 
the inhabitants of the several provinces of Ireland, were 
distinguished from each other by different characteristic 
qualities. Leinster, the pale of the ancient English settlers ; 
Connaught, the retreat of the aboriginal Irish ; Munster, 
the general abode of Irish and of foreigners ; and Ulster* 
the residence of Scottish colonists, were inhabited by people 
nearly as distinct from each other in natural disposition as 
the sources whence they respectively derived their origin. 

'* The class of wealthy industrious yeomanry, which has 
contributed to form so largely the independent manner and 
character of the English pale, was much too scantily in- 
terspersed throughout the other parts of Ireland : there the 
ranks of society were more distinct, and the links of their 
connexion wider and more distant: the higher classes 
were too proud, and the lower too humble, to admit the 
possibility of an intimate association without the interpo- 
sition of unforeseen occurrences. 

"The Irish peasantry, who necessarily composed the 
great body of the population, combined in their character 
many of those singular and repugpaant qualities which pe- 
culiarly designate the people of different nations ; and this 
remarkable contrariety of characteristic traits pervaded al- 
most the whole current of their natural dispositions. 
Laborious, yet lazy — domestic, yet dissipated — accustomed 
to wants in the midst of plenty — they submit to hardships 
without repining, and bear the severest privations with 
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Stoic fortitude. The sharpest wit, and the shrewdest 
subtUty, which aboand in the character of the Irish 
peasant, generally lie concealed under the semblance of 
dulness or the appearance of simplicity ; and his language, 
replete with the keenest humour, possesses an idiom of 
equivocation which never fails successfully to evade a direct 
answer to an unwelcome question. 

" Inquisitive, artful, and penetrating, the Irish peasant 
learns mankind without extensive intercourse, and has an 
instinctive knowledge of the world without mingling in its 
sodeties : and never, in any other instance, did there exist 
an illiterate and uncultivated people who could display so 
much address and so much talent in the ordinary transac* 
tions of life as the Irish peasantry. 

" Too hasty or too dilatory in the execution of their 
projects, they are sometimes frustrated by their impatience 
and impetuosity ; at other times they fail through their 
indolence and procrastination ; and without possessing the 
extreme vivacity of the French, or the cool phlegm of the 
English character, they feel all the inconvenience of the 
one, and experience the disadvantages of the other. 

"In his anger, furious without revenge, and violent 
without animosity — turbulent and fantastic in his dissipa- 
tion — ebiity discloses the utmost recesses of the Irish 
peasant's character. His temper irrascible, but good na- 
tured — his mind coarse and vulgar, yet sympathetic and 
susceptible of every impression — he yields too suddenly to 
the paroxysms of momentary impulse, or the seduction of 
pernicious example; and an implicit confidence in the 
advice of a false friend, or the influence of an artful supe-- 
rior, not unfrequently leads him to perpetrate the enormities 
of vice, while he believes he is performing the exploits of 
virtue. 

" The Irish peasant has, at all periods, been peculiarly 
distinguished for unbounded but indiscriminate hospitality, 
which, though naturally devoted to the necessities of a 
friend, is never denied by him even to the distresses of an 
enemy. To be in want or in misery is the best recommen- 
dation to his disinterested protection ; his food, his bed, 
his raiment, are equally the stranger's and his own ; and 
the deeper the distress, the more welcome is the sufferer tc 
^ peasant's cottage. 
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** His attachments to his kindred and his connexions are 
of the strongest nature. The eocial duties are intimately 
blended with the natural nncorrupted disposition of an Irish 
peasant; and though covered with rags, oppressed with 
poverty, and perhaps with hunger, the finest specimens of 
generosity and heroism are to be fonnd in his singular but 
unequalled character. 

*' A martial spirit and a love of desultory warfare is indi- 
genous to the Iriah people. Battle is their pastime : whole 
parishes an^l districts form themselves into parties, which 
they denominate factions ; they meet, by appointment, at 
their country fairs ; there they quarrel without a cause, 
and fight without an object ; and having indulged their 
propensity, and bound up their wounds, they return satis- 
fied to their own homes generally without anger, and fre- 
quently in perfect friendship with each other. It is a 
melancholy reflection that the successive governments of 
Irelsnd should have been so long and so obstinately blind 
to the real interests of the country, as to conceive it more 
expedient to attempt the fruitless task of suppressing the 
national spirit by legal severity, than to adopt a system of 
national instruction and general industry, which, by afford- 
ing employment to their faculties, might give to the minds 
of the people a proper tendency and a useful and peaceable 
direction. 

" in general the Irish are impetuously brave than steadilf 
persevering; their onsets are furious, and their retreats 
precipitate ; but even death has for them no terrprs when 
they firmly believe that their cause is meritprious. Though 
exquisitely artful in the stratagems of warfare, yet, actually 
in battle, their discrejtion vanishes before their impetuosity ; 
and, the most gregarious people under heaven, they rush 
fi>rward in a crowd with tumultuous ardour, and without 
foresight or reflection whether they are advancing to de- 
struction or to victory. 

"An enthusiastic attsjchment to the place of their 
nativity is another striking trait of the Irish character, 
which neither time nor absence, prosperity nor adversity, 
can obliterate or diminish. Wherever an Irish peasant is 
bom, there he wishes to die ; and, however successful in 
jscquirinj; wealth off r^k in distapt places, he returns witl^ 
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fond affection to renew his interconree with the frienda and 
companions of his youth and bis obscurity. 

'* Illiterate and ignorant as the Irish peasantry are, they 
cannot be expected to understand the complicated theory 
and fundamental principles of civil government, and there- 
fore are too easily imposed upon by the fallacious reasoning 
of insinuating agitators ; but their natural political dispo* 
aition is evidently aristocratic. From the traditionary 
history of their ancient kings their minds early imbibe a 
warm love of monarchy ; while their courteous, civil, and 
humble demeanour to the higher orders of society proves 
their ready deference to rank, and their voluntary submis- 
sion to superiority ; and when the rough and independent, 
if not insolent, address of the English farmer to his supe- 
riors is compared with the native humble courtesy of the 
Irish peasant, it would be the highest injustice to charge 
the latter with a natural disposition to democracy. 

"An innate spirit of insubordination to the laws has 
been strongly charged upon the Irish peasantry ; but an 
illiterate people — to whom the punishment of crimes 
appears rather as a sacrifice to revenge than a measure of 
prevention — can never have the same deference to the law 
as those who are instructed in the principles of justice, and 
taught to recognise its equality^ It has, however, been 
uniformly admitted by every impartial writer on the affairs 
of Ireland, that a spirit of strict justice has ever character* 
ised the Irish peasant. Convince him by plain and impar- 
tial reasoning that he is wrong, and he generally withdraws 
from the judgment seat, if not with cheerfulness, at least 
with submission; but to make him respect the laws he 
must be satisfied that they are impartial, and with that con- 
viction on his mind, the Irish peasant is as perfectly tract- 
able as the native of any other country in the world. 

" An attachment to, and a respect for, females is another 
marked characteristic of the Irish peasant. The wife par- 
takes of all her husband's vicissitudes, and accompanies 
him upon all occasions, they are almost inseparable. She 
watches over him in his dissipation : she shares his labour 
and his miseries, with constancy and with affection. At 
all the sports and meetings of the Irish peasantry the 
women are always of the company : they have a great in- 
fluence; and in his smoky cottage the Irish peasant. 
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•QRonnded by his family* leemB to forget all his priTationi, 
TJm natural cheerfulness of his disposition banishes refleo* 
tion, and he experiences a simple happiness which even the 
fa^est ranks of society might justly envy. 

" The miseellaneotts qualities of the Irish character are 
marked and various :— peculiarly polite — passionfttely fond 
of noise and merriment — superstitious — bigotted — they are 
always in extremes ; and as Giraldus Carabrensis describeii 
them in the twelfth century, so they still continue : ' If an 
Irishman be a good man, there is no better; if he be a bad 
man, there is no worse.' 

" In his person the Irish peasant is strong, active, hardy, 
and extremely swift. The finest men in Ireland are the 
descendants of the Spaniards, who, after so many centuries, 
are still distinguishable by their fine oval countenances, 
their large black eyes, their noble mein, and manly features s 
— *the descendants of the Danes are red-haired and hard 
featured, but remarkably hardy, though less active :-*-the 
ofispring of the Soots are very similar, though in many 
respects inferior to their kindred race in Scotland : — and 
those descended from the Eogltsh settlers are the least re« 
markable of any Irishmen for any singularity of person or 
of character. 

" Possessed of these qualities, and suffering under these 
humiliating depressions, the Irish peasant in 1780i was 
found uncultivated, ignorant, and wretched, but gifted. 
oi^Ue, and generous ; and it was reserved for that cele- 
brated period to introduce to the notice of Europe that 
calumniated people, and develope to general view those 
qualities which in other times would probably have been 
entirely overlooked, or certainly under-rated. 

** These were the intellectual qualities which capricious 
nAture had distributed. In varied and unequal proportions, 
among the inhabitants of this extraordinary island. Their 
fertile dispositions, adapted to the cultivation of almost 
every passion, produced individual characters of the greatest 
variety, diversified by gradations of the rank, and influen* 
oed by the extent of their education. 

*' The middle class of gentry, interpersed throughout the 

country patts of the kingdom, possessed as much of the 

peasant character as accorded with more liberal minds and 

eoperior society. With lesa necessity for exertion than 
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'tbe peasant, and an equal inclination for tbe indulgence of 
indolence, their habits were altogether devoid of indoatry* 
and adverse to reflection : — the morning chase and evening 
conviviality composed tbe diary of tbeir lives, cherished tbe 
thoughtlessness of tbeir natnre, and banished the cares and 
aolicitodes of foresight. They uniformly lived beyond 
their means, and aspired beyond their resources ; peami- 
ary embarrassment only gave a new zest to the dissipatioti 
which created it ; and the gentry of Ireland at this period* 
had more troubles and fewer cares than any gentry in the 
universe. 

" These habits, however, while they contracted the dis- 
tance between the lower and superior order, had also the 
effect of promoting their natural good-will and attachment 
to each other. The peasant looked up to and admired, in 
the country gentleman, those propensities which he himself 
possessed :— actuated by a native sympathy of disposition, 
he loved old customs ; he liked to follow the track and ex- 
ample of his forefathers, and adhered to the fortunes of 
some ancient family with a zealous sincerity ; and in every 
matter of party or faction, he obeyed the orders of his 
landlord, and even anticipated his wishes, with cheerfulness 
and humility. 

" Thus the Irish country gentleman, without either the 
ties of blood or the weight of feudal authority, found him- 
self surrounded by followers and adherents ever ready to 
adopt his cause and risk their lives for his purposes, with 
as warm devotion as those of the Scottish laird or the hi^- 
land chieftain ; and this disposition, cultivated by family 
pride on the one side, and confirmed by immemorial habit 
on the other, greatly promoted the formation, the progress* 
and the zeal of those armed associations, which soon after- 
ward covered the face of the country, and for a moment 
placed the name of Ireland on the very highest pinnacle of 
effective patriotism. 

** It was the fashion of those days to cast upon the. Irish 
gentry an imputation, which though they by no means 
generally deserved, yet it would be uncandid not to admit 
that there were some partial grounds for the observation*— 
that they showed a disposition to decide petty differ en c es 
by the sword, and too fastidious a construction of what 
they termed ' the point of honour.' This 
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contiiiued to prevail in many parts of Ireland, where time 
«nd general intercourse had not yet succeeded in extin* 
gnishing altogether the romantic hut honourable spirit of 
Milesian chivalry; and when we reflect on the natural 
warlike disposition of the people — that indigenous impeti»- 
ostty and love of battle which so eminently distinguished 
their aboriginal character— it is not surprising thai hasty 
and unnecesssry encounters should occasionally occur 
among a people perpetually actuated by the pride of ances- 
try and the theories of honour. But even in these contests, 
the Irish gentleman forgave his adversary with as much 
readiness as he fought him: he respected the courage 
which aimed at his own life ; and the strongest friendship 
were sometimes formed, and frequently regenerated, on the 
field of battle. It is natural to suppose that this practice 
should have been noticed, and perhaps exaggerated by the 
English people, whose long enjoyment of police and of 
industry had endowed them with less punctilious and much 
more discreet propensities. 

** The cowardly crime of suicide, however, which pre- 
vailed and prevails so extensively throughout England, was 
almost unknown among the Irish gentry. Circumstances 
which would plunge an Englishman into a state of mortal 
despondency would only rouse the energies of an Irishman 
to bound over his misfortunes : under every pressure, in 
every station, in every climate, a lightness of heart and open- 
ness of disposition distinguishes him from the inhabitants 
of every other country. 

*' A circumstance, not unfrequently injurious to the con- 
cerns of Ireland, was that influence which the imposing 
condescensions of superior rank, and the flattering profes- 
sions of power and of interest, occasionally acquired over 
the natural independence of the Irish gentry. This partial 
imbecility of mind was but too well ascertained, and often 
too successfully practised upon, for the political purposes 
of artful governments ; and on that interesting occasion* 
when every weapon which the ingenuity of man could 
invent, was used to impose the Union on a reluctant peo- 
pie* it will be seen that Ireland lost the active exertions of 
many a zealous friend, through the insidious blandishments 
of a noble visitor. 

*' Bat this paralysin|^ weakiK^ wm {ar from being uni* 
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nmnenNM nttiaees win oeeor ill theeoune cf tkb 
% where the pybGc and iadividoai spirit aiid intcg- 
fitf of the Irish gentrj were tried to their hill extent, aiiid 
proted to be isfiBeible : the reader will see ezhibtted fie- 
^oent ezsm|des of petriotisa too preeioas to be forgotteB. 
iHBd which it wodd be aogntelal to the iDdiridoal* and 
ii^astiee to the eonntrj, not to distingnish and coauneao- 
late* 

"« On the whole of their eharaeteis. the Irish gentry, 
ihoogh far from being fanltless, had many ndUe qoaiitiea: 
generoos, hospitahle, friendly, brave, but careless, prodigal, 
nnd indisereet, they possessed the materials of distingoisbed 
men with the propensities of obscure ones; and by their 
openness and sincerity, too frequently became the dapes <^ 
nrtifice, and the vietims of dissimolation. 

*' Among the highest orders of the Irish peo^ the die- 
tingnshing featares of national character had hem long 
trearing away, and becoming less prominent and renmrfc- 
able. The manners of the nobility, in almost every fioro« 
pean oonntry, verge to one common centre : by the simi^ 
Jarity of their education and society they acquire similar 
habits, and a constant intercourse with courts, clothes, 
their address aod language, as it does their persons in one 
peculiar garb--disguising the strong pmnts, and concealing 
the native traits, of their original characters. 

*' In Ireland Uie nobility were then in number compara* 
tively few; the policy wbich the British minister soon 
afterward so liberally adopted, of diminishing the weight 
and resistance of the commons by removing their leaders 
into the lordi, had not yet been extensively pracdsed in 

This u the chaiaeter of the Irish people, drawn by the 
pen of one who has studied them attentively, and whd has 
viewed their peculiarities in reference to the political insti* 
ttttioyis of the country itself; and which we trust will not 
}ft OQpsidirfd inilenint in this pkoe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Reign of William. Lord Sydney as lord-lientenant. Penal statates 
against the catholics. Tolerant disposition of William thwarted. 
Attempts of the English government to legislate for Ireland. 
Resisted. Dissenters excluded from offices under the crown. 
Ministerial artifice. Indisposition of queen Anne to the protestant 
succession. Her death. 



Thb Revolution of 1688, which was so beneficial to 
England, produced but little advantage to Ireland. That 
liberty which we acquired for ourselves, we refused to 
communicate to the sister kingdom ; and while England 
enjoyed political and civil freedom, she continued, with all 
the insolence of conquests, to tighten the fetters which 
had so long bound Ireland. It is true that the Irish catho* 
lies had fought against that liberty which the Revolution 
was intended to confirm ; and the devoted zeal with which 
they endeavoured to uphold the cause of James, was nel 
the most efi*ectual means of securing the favour of the whig 
party in England ; who legislated for Ireland rather in the 
spirit of subjection than of conciliation. Burke took a 
philosophical view of this period of Irish history when 
he addressed his letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, in which 
he says, 

" fiy the total reduction of the kingdom of Ireland in 
1691, the ruin of the native Irish, and in a great measure 
too, the first races of the English, was completely accom- 
plished. The new interest was settled with as solid a 
stability as any thing in human afiFairs can look for. All 
the penal laws of that unparalleled code of oppression, 
which were made after the last event, were manifestly the 
efifects of national hatred and scorn towards a conquered 
people, whom the victors delighted to trample upon, and 
were not at all afraid to provoke. They were not the 
effects of their fears but of their security. They who 
carried on this system looked to the irresistible force of 
Great Britain for their support in their acts of power. 
They were quite certain that no complaints of the natives 
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would be heard on this Bide of the water with any athst 
sentiments than those of contempt and indignation. Their 
cries served only to augment their torture. Machines 
which could answer their purpose so well must be of an 
excellent contrivance. Indeed, at that time in England 
the double name of the complainants, Irish and Papists, 
(it would be hard to say singly which was the most odious) 
shut up the hearts of every one against them. Whilst 
that temper prevailed in all its force to a time within our 
memory, every measure was pleasing and popular just in 
proportion as it tended to harass and ruin a set of people 
who were looked upon to be enemies to God and man ; and 
indeed, as a race of bigoted savages, who were a disgrace 
to human nature itself." 

There can be little doubt that the existing prejudices 
operated in the production of measures injurious to Ireland. 
The first instance that presents itself is the open violation 
of the articles of Limerick ; for in little more than two 
months after their signature, the lords justices and general 
Ginckle showed a determination to render those articles 
as little beneficial as possible. Harris, in his Life of King 
William, says " The justices of the peace, sheriffs, and 
other magistrates, presuming on their power in the coun- 
try, did, in an illegal manner, dispossess several of their 
majesties subjects, not only of their goods and cbatteb, 
but of their lands and tenements, to the great disturbance 
oi the peace of the kingdom, subversion of the law, and 
reproach of their majesties government." 

The next step tending to alienate the affections and to 
provoke the resentment of the Irish protestants as well as 
catholics, was the interference of the English legislature to 
enact laws for Ireland. Before any Irish parliament was as- 
sembled, the English parliament, in 1691, passed an act to 
alter the laws of Ireland. This act was entitled "An Act for 
abrogating the Oath of Supremacy in Ireland, and appmnt* 
ing other Oaths," which oaths were of such nature that they 
accomplished the exclusion of catholics from the Irish par- 
liament. That William's own tolerant disposition was 
XKMitrolled by his parliament in the passing of this act may 
be fairly inferred from a well attested historical fact. 
Whea William nvas an^^ious to conclude the war in Ireland 
ihat he ought be able to apply the military force there to 
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his continental views, he instructed the lords eommissionenr 
to issue a proclamation, offering the following conditions 
to the catholics. 1. The free exercise of their religion. 
2. Half the churches of the kiugdom. 3. Half the em- 
j^oyments civil and military, if they pleased. 4. The 
moiety of their ancient properties. This proclamation was 
actually printed, hut the deci^ve battle of Aghrim gave 
fresh hopes to the lords justices, and they withheld the 
publication of it. The subsequent events at Limerick 
rendered its employment unnecessary, and it was destroyed ; 
not so effectually, however, as to prevent the knowledge 
of the transaction coming down to posterity, affording af 
least one instance that William was not by disposition 
intolerant, though his parliament and ministers were. 

Lord Sydney, who had been appointed lord-lieutenant, 
at length, in 1692, convened a parliament in Ireland, a« 
supplies were necessary, and the English government dared 
not be quite so arbitrary as to tax the Irish by its own 
acts. They originated two money bills, however, and 
transmitted them to the Irish commons, who had virtue 
enough to mark their resentment at this unconstitutional 
proceeding by totally rejecting one, and passing the other 
only on account of the urgency of the case. At the same 
time they entered on their journals their reason for reject* 
ing the one bill, "because it had not originated in the 
house of commons;" and in passing the other, they 
declared " that it was and is the sole and undoubted right 
of the commons to prepare heads of bills for raising money." 
These proceediugs did not at all please Sydney, and he 
prorogued the parliament in November, reproaching them 
with having undutifully and ungratefully invaded the royal 
prerogative. The parliament wished to send commission- 
ers to their majesties to explain their conduct, and were 
superciliously told by the lord-lieutenant " that they might 
go to England to beg their majesties pardon for their sedi* 
tious and riotous assemblies." Lord Sydney protested 
against their claim of right to originate money bills, aind- 
procured the opinion of the judges in his favour, who pro- 
nounced the conduct of the commons in this case a breach* 
of Poyning's law. The parliament was ultimately dissolved' 
to the great disappointment of the public ; and the odioor 
■irogance of lord Sydney rendered him so unpopular tluil^ 
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be was recalled ; the reeent woonda being still frerii 
Bnglisb goremment did not Yentore to proroke then 
by forcing upon them a loid-lieatenant who was ao eardimMj 
detested bj all cksses. 

Three lords jnstioes were appointed, viz. Lord Cnpri* 
Sir Cyvl Wyche, and Mr. Donoombe ; bat they were not 
nnanimoQS. Lord Capel was resolved to support the 
evasion of the articles of Limerick, while the othera were 
equally sealons for their observance, acting upon the broad 
basis of public faith : the consequence was that they were 
removed from any share in the government, and Capel was 
appointed lord-deputy. 

Capel convened a parliament in 1695, which enacted 
several penal statutes against the catholics, in direct viola* 
tion of the articles of Limerick : among which were — An 
act to restrain foreign education: an act for the better 
securing the government by disarming papists : an act for 
banishing all papists exercising any ecclesiastical jiuisdic- 
tion, and all regulars of the popish clergy out of the king- 
dom; an act to prevent protestants intermarrying with 
papists; and an act to prevent papists being solicitors. 
This parliament annulled the parliamentary proceedings 
under the authority of James ; the act of settlement was 
explained and confirmed ; and the articles of Limerick so 
modified as to lessen the security to the persons concerned. 
The chancellor. Sir Charles Porter, who advocated 
the execution of the agreement with the catholics, was 
assailed by a party under the influence of Capel, who 
basely accused him of designs hostile to the government. 
In support of this accusation a charge was made in the 
house of commons ; but he was most honourably acquitted 
on being heard in his own defence. Mr. Mollyneux, one 
of the members for Dublin University, likewise disputed 
the authority of England to bind Ireland by her own acts, 
and thus reduce her to a state of actual servitude, and 
boldly asserted the rights of his native country, maintain- 
ing that her independence was as fully established as that 
of England herself. He published " The case of Ireland's 
being bound by Acts of Parliament in England stated;" 
in which he carried his researches into the early periods of 
Irish history, with a view to ascertain by what compact 
she was held in her allegiance to England. He did not 
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deny that allegiance* but he dlfetinetly asserted the perfect 
independence of both countries. This celebrated work 
akurmed the English parliament, and they appointed acorn* 
mittee to examine it and report what particular passages 
most tended to deny the authority of the English parlia* 
ment to legislate for Ireland. The committee reported 
accordingly* alleging as one of the causes which might have 
occasioned the pamphlet* the fact of the Irish parliament 
re-enacting a bill which had passed in England respecting 
the abrogation of the oath of supremacy in Ireland, and 
"which re-enactment, with some fewalterations^ they consi- 
dered as a distinct assumption of independence on the part of 
the Irish parliament. An address was immediately voted to 
his majesty, which was presented by the whole house, June 
30th, 1698, in which they expressed their indignation at 
the teneQts contained in Mr. Molyneox's book, and 
beseeched his majesty "to preserve and maintain the 
dependence and subordination of Ireland to the imperial 
crown of this realm, and that he would be graciously 
pleased to take all necessary care that the laws which 
direct and restrain the parliament of Ireland in their actings 
be not evaded, but strictly observed," and concluded with 
hoping that his majesty " would be pleased to discourage 
all things which may in any degree tend to lessen the 
dependence of Ireland upon England." To this address 
William briefly replied, that he would take care to prevent 
what was complained of. 

The English parliament resolved likewise to cripple 
Ireland in every measure that might tend to give her vigour, 
or rivalry with England ; and they presented another 
address to William, complaining of the advances made by 
Ireland in her woollen manufactures, to the great endan- 
gering of that staple commodity in England, and to the 
neglect of her own linen manufacture ; " the establishment 
and growth of which would be so enriching to themselves 
and so profitable to England;" and they intreated his 
majesty to adopt some effective measures to prevent Ire- 
land from exporting wool, and to induce her to cultivate 
her linen trade. 

The English ministers were willing to co-operate with 
the parliament in every measure that could repress the 
spirit of Ireland ; and a law was passed prohibiting the 
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distreBS to the Irish, especially in the south* From the 
establishment of the acts of settlement and explanation, 
their country had rapidly increased in wealth and improve* 
ment, to the admiration and envy of her neighbours, tiU 
it was again laid waste by the revolutionary wars under 
William IIL and even from this calamity it was recovering 
with such quickness that in 1698 the balance of trade in 
its favour amounted to between four and five hundred 
thousand pounds. But the effects were permanent of the 
Testricting laws, insurmountable by the fertility of the soil, 
the ingenuity of the inhabitants, a situation very advanta» 
geous for commerce, navigable rivers, and a multitude of 
harbours. Human affairs, however, are so contrived by 
Providence, that the effects of iojustioe revert to its 
authors. Deprived of the means of subsistence at hem^ 
thousands of Irish manufacturers emigrated to FVance and 
other countries, where they assisted the inhabitants in the 
augmentation of the quantity, and improvement of the 
quality, of their woollen cloths, and established correspon* 
dents by which vast quantities of Irish wool, whose enportf 
ation, except to England, was prohibited, were carried 
clandestinely to these countries. Thus the foreign demand 
for English cloth was prodigiously more lessened, than it 
could ever have been by any exertions of Irish industry at 
home ; the French ^ere enabled not only to supply their 
own demands, but even to undersell the English in the 
market of other nations : and thus for every thousand 
pounds of profit which Ireland might have acquired by a 
participation with England in this trade, the latter has lost, 
ten thousand." 

There is no part of Irish history that has more frequently 
been referred to in proof of the tyranny and injustice ol 
England, than her conduct with respect to the woollen 
manufactures of Ireland, and as those prohibitory statutes 
compelled the Irish nation to cultivate with all its means, 
the only staple that was left, namely, the linen trade, which 
etill continues to be her chief commodity,' the following 
account of its rise and (H'ogress in this country (especially 
in Ulster) by Dr. Stevenson* deserves a place here. 
He says, 

" The manufacture of linen ia said to have been carried 
PA ftt a Tery (Bj^rly period by th^ Phcpniciansy 
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hy the inhabitants of Bethsan, a colony of Scythian^, 
thence called Scythopolis by the Greeks. About 1400 
years before the christian era, they introduced their letters, 
arts, and manafactnres into G^reece ; and afterwards plant* 
ed colomes at Carthage and Cadiz, whence, according to 
the Irish historians, ti^ey passed into Ireland, and imported 
into that country among other useful inventions, the spindle 
and the loom. 

*' If it be objected to this, that there is no single word in 
the Irish language that signifies a loom, it may be replied 
that the same may be said of all the western languages. 
Thus in English, loom signified any machine, but waa 
afterwards appropriated to the weaver's fiame. In like 
manner a loom in Irish is heart-fhighaidh the weaver*a 
frame or engine. 

'* Dr. Johnson has not the substantive sley. The verb, 
according to him, signifies to part, or twist into threads. 
For further explanation he refers us to sleave, a word, of 
which he candidly confesses that he knows not well the 
meaning. The sley is the reed, the comb or pecten, and 
the sleys or sley-boards, the frame in which it is fixed : and 
the original of this word Dr. Johnson might have learned 
in the western isles, where sleighe signifies a way, and 
when applied to a loom, the way through which the yam 
must pass before weaving. A sliver of wool is a skain (ur 
lock which has passed through the sley. 

" The shuttle is often confounded with the sley, alth6ugh 
both their derivation and office are widely diflFerent. Scut 
is a boat, and nothing can resemble a boat, cut out of a 
single tree, more than the ancient shuttle of this kingdom. 
Those who admit that these words are derived from the 
Peoenician, will consider them as presumptive evidence, that 
the Irish were acquainted with these implements from the 
most remote antiquity. 

"The act of Henry VIII, against grey merchants fore* 
stalling, proves that linen yarn' was a very considerable 
article of commerce at that time in Ireland. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, this act was revived, with an additional clause, 
prohibiting the watering of flax and hemp in rivers. In 
another act, passed in the thirteenth year of the same reign, 
against the exportation of wool, flax, and linen, and woollen 
yam, it is recited that the merchants of Ireland had been 
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eiqportert of these artideB for npwardt of one faaadred 
yoon before that period. In 1599. Fynea Morrison, aeere* 
tary to lord Mountjoy, observes that Ireland yields much 
flj^, which the inhabitants work into yam, and export in 
great quantities. There is still eztant» an act of parHa* 
meat restricting the higher orders from wearing an extra* 
vagant quantity of linen in their shirts. In the reign of 
Charles I. lord Strafford adopted the most effectual measures 
for the enconragement of the linen manufacture : and in 
1678 Sir William Temple asserts, that if the spinning of 
flax were encouraged, we should soon beat both the French 
and the Dutch out of the English market. In that year% 
England imported from France, linen to the amount of 
£507.250. 48. including 2820 pair of old sheets. 

" In 1678, the absurdity of this traffic became so evident 
that it was prohibited. But in 1685, James II. was so 
much in the French interest, that he obtained a repeal of 
the prolubitory act. At the revolution, however, the im^ 
portation of French linen was declared a common nuisance 
in the parliament of the three kingdoms, and finally sup* 
pressed. In 1698, the woollen manufacture had taken 
flttch deep root in Ireland as to excite the jealousy of the 
English to such a degree, that both houses of parliament 
addressed king William on the subject, beseeching him to 
take effectual measures to discourage the woollen manu- 
facture of Ireland, and promising, in this case, every 
encouragement to the manufacture of linen. This stipule^ 
tion was announced to the Irish parliament by the k)rds 
justices in their speech from the throne. The two houses 
readily acquiesced, and this transaction has ever since been 
considered by the Irish as a solemn compact between the 
two nations. 

" In consequence of an act of the ninth of Anne, a board 
of trustees of the linen and hempen manufactures was 
established : and on the 6th of October, 1711, the duke of 
Ormond nominated an equal number of trustees for each 
province. 

" rhia is justly considered aa an event of great import* 
apca in the history of the linen trade, but was preceded by 
one perhaps of eqoal consequence, the emigimtion of Hugo* 
note from France* on account of the revocation of the edicta 
0f Nantz in 1685. Many of these refugees wiu) had car* 
1.3. 
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lied cm the linen nemifactaie in Fnuoee, were attnetadl - to 
these kingdoms hj their atudinient to king WiUit«« mmd 
encoonged to settle in Ireland by the measnres that Und 
been taken in favour of the Itnen trade. Among theae was 
Mr. Lewis CromeUn. who obtained a patent for carrying on 
and improrinir the linen mannfactnre, aceompanied with a 
grant of £800. per annum as interest of £10,000. to be 
adiFanced by him, or by his procurement, as a slodc for 
carrying on the same ; £200. per annum for his pains mmd 
care in carrying on the said work ; £100. per annum lor 
three assistants, and £60. per annum for the 8iq>port of a 
French minister. This patent was renewed by queen 
Anne: but in 1716, on the appointment of itinerants in 
each proTince. the three assistants were struck oflp. In 
consequence of this patent, Mr. Gromelin settled in lisbum* 
He was a native of Qnintin, where his ancestors had carried 
on the manufacture of linen with great success, for many 
generations. In ) 705 he published a book, in which he 
successfully combated the prejudices that prevailed against 
the culture of flax, and the manufacture of linen. It con- 
sisted of six chapters on the following subjects : 1 . Preparing 
ground, sowing, weeding, pulling, wateriag, and grassing 
flax; 2. Dressing flax : 3. Hemp; 4. Spinning and spinning^ 
wheels; 5. Preparing yam and looms; 6. Bleaching 
utensils and bleaching. 

" Most of our flax seed is imported from Riga, the low 
countries, and America. The farmers who are accustomed 
to sow Riga, especially if they intend to preserve the seed, 
prefer it, because it produces the greatest quantity. Al- 
though the casks in which it is exported are new. they are 
often badly finished, and the seed sometimes damaged, and 
often too long kept, Memel seed has been imported, it 
prodaces short flax, and is now generally despised. 

" The Dutch is a large dark coloured seed, some grains 
of it are nearly black, and flat, and shrivelled like unripe 
seed hastily dried, yet it sells as high as Riga seed, and 
higher than American. It cannot he safely kept thrcmgh 
the winter, so as be sown the following spring. The okl, 
close, damp wine hogsheads in which it is exported, were 
supposed to be the cause of this evil. The Ameriesn 
casks are made of new, dry, well seasoned oak» and readily 
admit air. Our merchants believing this thcqiy veB 
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foonded, changed it from Dutch into American caiks, and 
Jtored it on well- aired dry lofts, without any good effect* 
■Ihrobably the damp air of the low countries, and unripe 
««ed, are the cauaes. 

''The American seed is smaller and rounder than the 
Dutch, the colour lighter, the skin smoother. The prefer- 
ence of the Dutch seed is contrary to our experience of the 
advantage of changing the feed of grain to a soil different 
from that in which it was produced, llie soil of America 
differs more from the soil of Ireland than the soil of the 
low countries, yet the Dutch seed is preferred to the 
American, from a supposition that it produces larger and 
longer stalks, and a greater quantity of flax. ' 

" The annual average sale of flax seed in Belfast, 5O0O 
hogsheads; in Newry, 9000; in Londonderry, 11,000; 
amounting to 25,000 hogsheads. The importations annu* 
ally exceed the sales by several thousand hogsheads." 

Here follow a comparison of the prices of Dutch and 
American seeds ; as also an abstract of the legislative pro- 
ceedings which were adopted in the reign of king William, 
with a view to destroy the woollen manufacture of Ireland, 
which we formerly noticed. We will here insert an extract 
of the speech of the lords justices to the Irish parliament, 
September 27th, 1698. in reference to this question. 

*' Amongst these bills there is one for the encouragement 
of the linen and hempen manufactures ; at our first meeting 
we recommended to you that matter, and we have now 
endeavoured to render that bill practicable and useful for 
that effect, and as such we now recommend it to you* 
The settlement of this manufacture will contribute much to 
people the country, and will be found much more advanta- 
geous to this kingdom than the woollen manufacture, which 
being the settled staple trade of England, from whence all 
ibieign markets are sujSplied, can never be encouraged here 
for &t purpose ; whereas, the linen and hempen manu- 
iactures will not only be encouraged as consistent with the 
trade of England, but will render the trade of this kingdom 
both useful and necessary to Englapd/' 
' To this speech from the throne the commons of Ireland 
ntomed the foUlowing answer :— 

** We pray leave to assui)eyour excellencies that we shall 
J^til^ endeavoui^ tp CQtablisli a linen and hemj^en manu^ 
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libcture here, and to reader the Bame useful to Eogknd, nft 
well M adTantageoiu to this kingdom ; and that we hapmr 
to find snch a temperameot and respect to the wotaXimm: ' 
trade here that the same may notbe injnrioas to England.'* - 

Dr. Sterenson then goes on to say. " And they passed - 
a law that session, oommeacing the 25th of March, 16S9» 
laying 4s. additional duty on every SOs. Talne of broad 
cloth exported out of Ireland, and 2s. on every 20s. valua 
of serges, baizes, kerseys, stuffs, or any other sort of new 
drapery made of wool, or mixed with wool (friezes only 
excepted) which was in effect a prohibition. And in the 
same session a law was passed in England, restraiaiag 
Ireland from exporting those wuoUen manufactures, indod- 
ing frieze, to any other parts except England and Wales. 

" Common sense tells us, they did thus under a perfect 
conviction, that they should receive ample encouragement 
from England in their linen trade : but what moonshine would 
such encooragement prove, if England, departing from the 
letter and spirit of that compact and encouraged her own 
linen manufacture to rival the Irish, after the Irish had 
destroyed their woollen fabrics to encourage those of £ng« 
land } Yet they did this in direct breach of the whole 
transaction for the 23rd of George 11^ laid a tax on sail^Kdoth 
made of Irish hemp. Bounties also having being given in 
England without extending fully to Irish linens. Ghecked. 
striped, printed, painted, stained, or dyed linens of Irish 
manufacture, are not allowed to be imported into Britain* 
In which, and in other articles, they have done every ttung 
possible to extend and increase their own linen manufactnre 
to rival that of Iidand. " 

While we condemn the tyrannical proceedings of the 
English parliament at this period, we must in jostiee 
exempt William from a great part of our censure. He 
leaUy had not the power of controlling the parties that then 
agitated the country ; and having succeeded to the English' 
throne by parliamentary influence, it is not to be expMted 
that he should exert his authority to oppose the acts of that 
parliament. He was overruled by that power whioh it 
would have been madness in him to contend with. In no 
instance was this predominance of the parliament aorr 
eonspiottons than its proceedings regarding the x^uuiptioQk 
of Iriih IPlMtur^ 
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William had rewarded many of his adherents, by 
granting them large possessions in Ireland from the for* 
f eited estates of those who had supported James. Bat the . 
Eng^sh parliament, with the intention of making the king 
feel his dependance upon themselves, passed an act for the 
resumption of those grants, upon the plea that William 
had stipulated that the Irish forfeitures should be sold for 
the publie use, and to help in defraying the expenses of 
the war. 

The consequence of this act was the appointment of 
eeYen commissioners to inquire into the value of the for* 
feited lands, and the reason of their alienation from the 
public. Three of these commissioners were in the interest 
of the crown, and< the other four were attached to the 
parliament, whose report was accordingly favourable ; and 
a bill for the resumption of the granted lands, as public 
property, passed the lower house, and afterwards though 
with considerable difficulty, the upper. The royal assent 
was given to it by the king with undissembled dissatisfao* 
tion. William died soon after this (1702) in consequence 
of a fall from his horse, which fractured his collar-bone* 
He was in the fifty-second year of his age, and the thirteenth 
of his reign. 

Queen Anne, the daughter of James II. wife of the 
prince of Denmark, now succeeded to the throne of 
Bngland. Allied to that family in whose defence the Irish 
catholics suffered so severely, they naturally expected, that 
if she did not mitigate the severities of her predecessors, 
she would at least refrain from increasing their afflictions . 
But whatever may have been her own feelings, she, like 
William, was under the entire control of the parliament. 
There was yet another cause which operated powerfully on 
the English parliament to disable the Irish catholics by 
penal statutes. Though James II. was dead, his son was 
living, and it was well known that he entertained hopes of 
succeeding to the throne of his father ; and the English 
legislature could not be unmindful of the disposition of 
Ireland to assist the family of the Stuarts. Edmund 
Burke, speaking of the penal code enacted during this 
reign, says in his letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe, '* You 
abhorred it, as I did, for its vicious perfection. For I must 
do it justice. It was a complete system* full of coherence 
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and consiBtency : well digested, and well composed in all 
its parts. It was a machine of wise and elaborate con* 
trivance, and as well fitted for the oppression* impoveriah* 
ment. and degradation of a people, and the debasement in 
them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the 
perverted ingenuity of man." 

The first step was the " Act for preventing the fnrtber 
growth of Popery/' in which new severities were enacted 
against the catholics; nor was there one man in eitiier 
bouse who stood up in their defence. The ministers were 
afraid to reject this bill of the Irish parliament, as it was 
supported by many dissenters of great political weight; 
but they tacked to it a provision which enacted, that no 
person in Ireland should be eligible to fill any place under 
the crown, or to accept any corporate magistracy, who did 
not receive the sacrament according to the usage of the 
church of Ireland. This, as it excluded many of the pro* 
moters of the bill froni places of trust and profit as effec* 
tually as the catholics, it was thought would render the 
whole bill unexceptiouable ; but the dissenters, expecting 
that thii clause would speedily be repealed, made no oppo<* 
aition, and the bill passed into a law. The dissenters were 
grievously disappointed and vainly tried to get this obnoz^ 
ious clause repealed, and it was often acted upon with great 
aeverity. 

The duke of Ormond, (grandson of that duke of Ormond 
whose perfidious conduct has been detailed) was appointed 
lord' lieutenant in 1704. He seemed to inherit all his 
anciestor's prejudices against the catholics, and was chiefly 
instrumental in giving efficacy to the bill for preventing 
the further growth of popery, for which he received the 
thanks of the Irish parliament. A few years after, how- 
ever, he was convicted of high treason, and a reward of 
£10.000. put upon his head, for having deserted his 
protestant sovereign, and adhered to apopiah pretender. It 
would puzzle a conjuror to explain how this man should 
veer about and advocate the claims of a pqpish prince, after 
his violent persecution of the catholics. His hypocrisy 
appears to have been matchless, and only equalled by his 
perfidy. 

One of the operations of this bill was, that it broke the 
influence, pf cathplic power pj the subdivision of (heir 
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landed property. Their estates were ordered to descend 
m equal shares to all their children* unless the persona 
who should otherwise inherit would conform to protestant- 
ism. If the son of a catholic should become a protestant, 
be was vested with a power oirer the inheritance of his 
father, who, in that case, became tenant for life under 
mortifying restrictions. It is scarcely possible to conceire 
a penal system conceived with more refinement of cruelty 
and persecution than this, which was enforced during the 
whole of Anne's reign with a strictness which made the 
law stilt more odious, and the catholics still more dia* 
contented. 

The Irish parliament in 1707 voted an address to the 
earl of Pembroke, then lord-lieutenant, in which they 
felicitated themselves upon the opportunity they should 
find under his administration of enacting still further la we 
necessary to uphold the protestant interest. Pembroke 
was succeeded by the unscrupulous and profligate earl of 
Wharton, who told parliament that the sura way to keep 
down the catholic ascendency in Ireland was unanimity 
among the protestants themselves. Dean Swift said of 
Wharton, that " he had sunk his fortune by endeavouring 
to ruin one kingdom, and had raised it by going far in the 
ruin of another; that bis administration of Ireland was 
not looked upon as a sufficient ground to impeach him at 
least for high crimes and misdemeanours ; and that yet he 
had gained by the government of that kingdom under two 
years £45,000. by the most favourable computation, half 
in the regular way, and half in the prudential.^ Upon 
reading this character the reader cannot but reprobate the 
venality of the then Irish house of commons, which could 
obsequiously present him an address, in which they assured 
him, ''that they gratefully acknowledged her majesty^s 
more particular care of them in appointing his excellency 
their chief governor, whose equal and impartial adminis- 
tration gave them just reason to hope, and earnestly wish« 
his long continuance in the government." 

Daring the last four years of Anne's reign the tory 
faction was predominant in England, and the tories of Ire- 
land, of which there were many, besides the catholics, who 
were Jacobites as well as tories, began to raise their heads, 
and create dissenaiona between them and the wbigs. The 
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toriet prevailed in the Irish houee of peen ; Init tbo whj^ii 
still msintsined a small majoritf in the commons. Tlie 
main body of the clergy snpponrted tory principles, while liie 
muTerrity of Dnblio was so attached to thoae of 1688 tlwt 
they degraded and expelled one Edward Fcnrbes for haviaif 
aspersed the memory of king William. Hie parliamentary 
contests were very vehement. The house of lords presented 
an address to the qaeen Nov. 9th, 1711, in which they 
alleged " that sincere yeneration for her majesty's royal 
person and prerogative and tender reg^d for the peace 
and tranquillity of the kingdom, coold alone prevail om 
them thus long to forget the high indignities offered 
to their house fay the commons, and to snboiit their private 
injuries to her majesty's more public concerns, lest their 
just resentment, which the commons by their behavour had 
so industriously provoked, might obstruct her majesty's af- 
fairs, and thus render eflfectual the malicious designs of 
evil minded men." They complained that " the commons 
had treated them in a manner wholly unknown to former 
parliaments, and had addressed them in language more in- 
decent, more opprobrious than had been used by another 
house of commons at a time when they voted the house of 
lords useless. That however justly her majesty might 
approve the conduct of the college of Dublin in the late 
revolution, still they humbly conceived that her majesty 
did not extend her bounty to them to promote (in general) 
revolution principles. — principles which, as explained by 
the pamphlets and libels publicly avowed and circulated by 
men of factions and seditious tempers, and particularly in 
a sermon preached on the 30th of January, dedicated to 
that very house of commons, without censure or animad- 
version, did in a great measure maintain and justify the 
execrable murder of king Charles I. and on which might be 
founded any rebellion against her majesty and her succes- 
sors. They insisted on their right of construing the words 
and terms used by the commons in their address, viz. that 
the commons having in their vote mentioned the steady ad- 
herence of the provost and fellows of the college to the late 
Revolution as one consideration of their application for the 
£5000. since granted by . her majesty ; the subsequent 
motive mentioned in that vote, ' viz. for the encouragement 
of sound revolution principles, could not, in good reason. 
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bif gratiiinar, be referred to the late revolntioo ; linee adli*^ 
fence to the Itte revolution wan a distinct motive of itsetf. 
And it was the known nature of principles to be as watt 
the role and guide of future as of past actions. They das* 
Okiined every intention of misrepresenting the commons to 
ber majesty ; for their own actions they were to be judg«dl 
by God and her majesty, fiat for themselves, they did 
most solemnly assure her majesty they were hearttljr 
thankful to Almighty God for the late happy Revolution^ 
acknowledging tfa« necessity and justice of it ; and that they 
would, at the utmost hazard and expense of their lives and 
fortunes, defend, support, and maintain her majesty's sacred 
person and government ; her just prerogative in the ehmct 
of her ministers, the church of Ireland as by law establish* 
tA, and the succession of the crown in the illustrious houa^ 
of Hanover, against the pretender, and all those who 
designed revolutions either in church or state ; against alt 
her majesty's enemies abroad, and against all papista» 
Jacobites, and republicans at home." From the tone and 
temper of this address, it is easy to perceive that ihit 
disputes between the whigs and toriea had already gone to 
a considerable length* 

The Irish parliament at this period, and for long after^ 
trards, was considered merely as a nominal assembly^ 
without power or authority, by the English legislature., 
In every public a6t which at all embraced the interests o£ 
boUi countries, the parliament of England continued toi 
legislate for Ireland as if she had no parliament of her own; 
On^ retnarkable instance may be mentioned which will 
suffice to shew the spirit of the English parliament. When 
Sir William Windham's schism bill was brought into thci 
house of commons in England, in 1714, the following 
dlause was introduced : that '* where the law is the tame^ 
tlie remedy and means for enforcing the execution of tk«t 
law should be the same ; be it therefore enacted, by die 
anthority aforesaid, that all and every the remedies, proTi* 
aions, and clauses, in and by this act given, made, and 
enacted, shall extend, and be deemed, construed, and 
adjndged, to extend to Ireland in as full and effeotnal e 
manner as if Ireland had been expressly named and men- 
lionad in all and every the daiuea of this ant." Hint 
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ehrase was wannly debated both in the commons and lordil^ 
but it was finally carried, though warmly protested against 
In the former house. The protest made by the lordt, 
thirty three in number, contains many strong reasons 
against intolerency in general, and as pecaliarly relating to 
Ireland, deserves a place here. 

" First. We cannot apprehend, (as the bill reeites^ thnt 
great danger may ensue from the dissenters to the church 
and state; because, 

1. By law no dissenter is capable of any station which 
can be supposed to render him dangerous. « 

2. And since the several sects of dissenters differ fiom 
each other as much as they do from the established chiurcht 
they can never form of themselves a national church, noF 
Imve they any temptation to set up any one sect among 
them : for, in that case, all that the other sects can e]q)ect 
is only a toleration which they already enjoy by the induU 
gence of the state ; and therefore it is their interest to 
Aopport the established church against any other sect that 
would attempt to destroy it. 

Secondly. If, nevertheless, that dissenters were danger- 
ous, severity is not so proper and effectual a method to 
leduce them to'the church as a charitable indulgence, as is 
manifested by experience, there having been more dissenters 
reconciled to the church since the act of toleration than in 
all the time from the act of uniformity to the time of ths 
said act of toleration ; and there is scarce one considerable 
family in England in communion with the dissenters. 
Severity may make men hypocrites but not converts. 

Thirdly. If severity could be supposed ever to be of Qse» 
yet this is not a proper time for it while we are threatened 
with mUch greater dangers to our church and nation* 
against which the protestant dissenters have joined, and are 
still willing to join with us in our defence ; and therefore 
we should not drive them from us by enforcing the laws 
against them in a matter which, of all others, must meat 
sensibly grieve them, viz. the education of their children* 
which reduces them to the necessity either of breeding 
them up in a way which they do not approve, or of leaving 
them without instruction. 
: Fourthly. This must be more grievous to the disaeatefs* 
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becmiee it was little expected from nembera of the estab^ 

fished church, after so favourable an indulgence to them aa 
the act of toleration, and the repeated declarations and 
professions from the throne and former parliaments againat 
all persecution, which is the peculiar badge of the Roman 
church, which avows and practices this doctrine : and jet 
this has not been retaliated even upon the papists, for all 
the laws made against them have been the effect and jnat 
punishment of the treasons from time to time committed 
against the state, but it is not pretended that this l»U ia 
designed as a punishment of any crime which the protea- 
tant dissenters have been guilty of against the civil 
government, or that they are disaffected to the protesta&t 
succession as by law established, for in this their zeal is 
Tery conspicuous. 

Fifthlv. In all the instances of making laws* or of a rigid 
ezecation of the laws against the dissenters, it is very re* 
markable that the design was to weaken the church, and to 
drive them into one common interest with the papists, and 
to join them in measures tending to the destruction of it ; 
these were the measures suggested by popish councils to 
prepare them for this and successive declarations in the 
lime of king Charles II. and the following issued by kin|^ 
James II. to ruin all our civil and religious rights ; and we 
cannot think that the acta and contrivances of the papists 
to subvert our church are proper means to preserve it» 
especially at a time when we are in more danger of popery 
than ever, by the designs of the Pretender, supported by 
the mighty power of the French king, who is engaged to 
extirpate our religion, and by great numbers in this king« 
dom, who are professedly in his interest. 

Sixthly. But if the dissenters should not be provoked by 
this severity to concur in the destruction of this country 
and the protestant religion, yet we may justly fear they 
may be driven by this bill from England, to the great pre- 
judice of our manufactures ; for as we gained them by the 
persecutions abroadj so we may lose them by the like pro- 
ceedings at home. 

Lastly. The miseries we apprehend here are gpreatly 
enhanced by extending this bill to Ireland, where the con- 
aaquenoes of it may be fatal; for. since the number of 
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fmjpn^ in that kingdom hr exceeds all the protet Untov i rf 
•A denominatiODa together, and that the dissenters art tm 
be treated as enemies or as least as persons dangerooa nn 
that ehorch and state, who have always, in all times joinedt 
and woold still join, with the members of that chnrcfa iar 
their eonunon defence against the common enemy of their 
jdigion ; and since the army there is much reduced, the 
fiotestants, thns unnecessarily divided, seem to us to be 
exposed to the danger of another massacre, and the pitH 
testant religion in dianger of being extirpated. 

And we may further fear that the Scotch in Britna 
whose natiofial church is presbyterian, will not so heartily 
end so zealously join with i|s in oar defence, when they 
see thoQe of the saoie nation, the same blood, and the same 
Religion, so hardly treated by us. 

And this will still be more grievous to the protestanf 
^tissenters in Ireland, because, while the popish priests aiw 
legistered and so indulged by law as that they exercise 
Iheir religion without molestation, the dissenters are so far 
from enjoying the like toleration that the laws are, by tUs 
bill, enforced against them." 

Such were the arguments used by the thirty-three piWi« 
totant lords ; many of the principles laid down by them 
do honour to them as advocates of partial toleration, stttt 
it is evident that they seemed to be guided in their deda* 
fations solely by vievs nf temporary expediency. They 
were unwilling to subject the protestant dissenters to any 
disabilities on account of their religion, which nught 
alienate them from the state, and their zeal for that church 
establishment wbiph they were willing to uphold. But 
they had no hesitation in admitting that chains ought tp 
be forged for the Roman catholics. 

Faction raged between the whigs and tories without 
eootrol in England at this period, and the alarm waf 
sounded, b^t not so vehemently, in Ireland. Every effort of 
^e English government, however, was unable to subdue the 
amjority in the Irish house of commons which avowed the 
principles, and would have imitated the practice, in some 
particulars, of the puritans and dissenters in Charles and 
(Jromwell's time. Consequently, while toryism reigned in 
ill its dignity iii thf l|ish (ipiiee ef lordi. whifgi9i»» oonr 
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lined with a little religioue iotolerance, stood like a bul- 
varic in the oommons, and presented A bold front to the 
patrician authority of the upper house. There was neither 
ttoity of council nor unity of action between the two legis* 
iative branches ; or if they did agree in any one point, it 
was in that general one of oppressing the catholics. In 
the midst of this political confusion in both coantriesi 
which in England was increased by the fears of a popish 
successor, queen Anne died (1714) leavbg behind her a 
strong impression upon the minds of her subjects that she 
was heartily indisposed to the succession of the house of 
Hanover, and that the efforts of her ministers, as well as 
her own. had been chiefly directed to the accomplishment 
of her brother's (the Pretender) accession to the throne 
upon her decease, by persuading him to abandop popery, 
and become a convert to the protestant religion as by law 
established. 
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Gsoaffi I. was proclaimed on the let of August, 1714, in 
London ; and on the 6th of August about eleven o'clock 
at night, in Dublin, where it was apprehended that the 
pretender's right would be asserted ; to ^prevent whici»» • 
proclamation was issued on the 7 th. for disarming aH 
papists and suspected persons, for no other reason that we 
can perceive than that they were catholics and the pretea- 
der was one also. But the Irish catholics, notwithstanding 
the presumptive circumstances against their fidelity, made 
not the slightest opposition to the Hanover succession. 

A parliament was assembled in 1715, by the lorda 
justices, the duke of Grafton and theearlof Galway, whidi 
was distinguished for its zeal in passing several acts recog- 
nising the king's title. A bill of attainder was also pasacd 
against the pretender, and they offered a reward o{ 
£50,000. for his apprehension. The commons also 
addressed the king, praying him to remove from his coon- 
eils the earl of Anglesey, on account of his connivance at 
the recruiting service in behalf of the chevalier, then going, 
on publicly in Dublin. These proceedings, together witii 
the undisturbed state of the whole catholic population,, 
were thought to be declaratory of the loyalty of Ireland 
towards the house of Hanover, that the lords justices, in 
their speech to the parliament, declared that "it was with 
no small satisfaction that they observed the calm which 
that kingdom (formerly the seat of so many rebelUolisX 
then enjoyed, while the traitorous enemies to the king and 
*^^ppy establishment, discouraged by their early ttid 
ealfof the protestant succession^ had thought i&l 
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to elMUige their plan of action, and attempt elaewhere t» 
disturb his majesty's government." 

Such was the general tone of confidence assumed bj the 
government with respect to the coUeetive body of the Irish 
people, and yet the papists were treated with unabated 
rigour, and inconsistently enough eulogised and aspersed 
in the same breath. The same lords justices in tlieir 
address to the commons, said, " We must recommend to 
you, in the present conjuncture, such unanimity in your 
resolutions as may once more put an end to all other dia* 
tinctions in Ireland but that of protesiant and pnpui.^ 
Nor was this all ; for at the very moment when the loyalt j 
of the catholics was confided in, they were still designated 
in parliamentary language as the eommon emmy ; and the 
Irish house of commons came unanimously to the following 
resolution: *'That it is the indispensable duty of dSi 
magistrates to put the laws in immediate execution against 
all popish priests who shall officiate contrary to law, and 
that such magistrates who neglect the same be looked tipMi 
ar memies to the eotutiiutiom." On another occasion it 
waa resolved, *'that an humble address be presented to 
their excellencies the lords justices, that they will be pleased 
to issue a proclamation, promising a reward to such wha 
•hall discover any person who is enlisted, or shall hereafter 
enlist in his majiesty's service, to be a papist, in order to. 
their being turned out and punished with the ntmoit 
severity of the law." That anj class, superior in numbera 
as the catholics were, so proscribed, sodegradingly insulted, 
should remain quiet, is truly matter of astonishment to na« 
We cannot for a moment suppose that they could be 
eordtally attached to a government under which they poa« 
■ened nothing but slavery, embittered by ceaseless perae* 
ention ; and must conclude that their quiet was the calm 
of hopeless despair ; the allegiance of a broken heart, not 
the willing obedience of a grateful one. 

In 17^8, an event took place which led to an assumption 
of power on the part of the English legislature* whidi 
deserves particular notice. We will give it in the words 
el Mr. Barlow, who says, 

" In a suit for an estate between Hester Sherlock and 
lianrioe Aanelaey, the latter obtained from the court of 
Uihe^ver a deem in Ua £vNNir„ mhkoh, enaa appctl* mm 
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veversed by the Irish lords. Appealing from their y 
«nent to the British lords, Annesley was gratified with a 
«OQfinnation of the first sentence, and an order for hit 
being pat in possession of the disputed ground. I'he iriah 
peers* on a petition from Sherlock for relief, proposed a 
4|uestion to the judges, whether by the laws of the land an 
appeal should lie from a decree of the court of exchequer 
In Ireland to the king in parliament in Great Britain? 
HaTing received an answer in the negative, the peers passed 
a resolution that they would support their honour, juris* 
diction, and privileges, in the affording of effectual relief 
to their petitioner, according to their order formerly given. 
But they afterwards received a petition from the sheriff of 
Kildare, in which it was stated, that when he entered on 
his office, he was commanded by an injunction from the 
court of exchequer to restore Annesley to the possession 
of the contested lands, which had been delivered to Hester 
Sherlock by the last sheriff; and that he was fined for 
disobedience, and that through fear of an arrest he had 
not come to pass his accounts, in consequence of which he ' 
was also fined in £1,200. By the resolutions of the lords* 
the sheriff's conduct was approved, his fines were annulled* 
and the house of peers ordered the barons of exchequer to 
be taken into the custody of the black rod for having obey* 
«d an order of the English house of peers. On the other 
hand, a very explicit and elaborate representation of all the 
proceedings of the lords in Ireland, concerning appeals* 
was transmitted to his majesty, which was laid before the 
British house of lords and read ; whereupon they resolved 
that the barons of the court of exchequer in Ireland, ia 
proceeding in obedience to their orders, had acted with 
courage, according to law, in support of his majesty's pre- 
rogative, and with fidelity to the crown of Great Britain s 
and that an humble address be presented to his majesty to 
confer on them some mark of his royal favour, as a recom- 
pense for the injuries they had received by being unjustly 
censured, and illegally imprisoned, for having done their 
dttty> Against these resolutions, however, the duke of. 
Leeds entered a spirited, intere9ting, and constitutionaL 
protest* consisting of fourteen articles, in the eleventh of 
which he noticed the great iniquity of obliging men toi 
i»KMr( to A far diftta^t tribunal* out of their own oountif^- 
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lit^Kpentet insupportaUe by any but the rich, who mwik 
ti»reby be enabled to practice injustice with impunity. 

-'^This atattDDption of legislative authority, however, did 
net stop here ; for the British parliament next proceeded 
to cmnplete the subjection of Ireland, and its dependaoee 
^Bpon England by an express statute, which was passed iii 
)7i9, entitled ' An act for the better securing the depen* 
dancy of Ireland on the crown of Great Britain ;' by whieli 
the Irish house of lords was deprived of the right of jadi- 
eature, in the right of appeals, and the legislative autho- 
rity of the Irish parliament placed in a very problematical 
situation; for by this act the parliament of England declar- 
ed, that it had * full power and authority to make laws and 
statutes of sufl^cient force and validity to bind the people 
of the kingdom of Ireland/ " 

This act, which was not repealed till 1782. seemed to 
be the last blow that could be aimed at the independence 
of the Irirh people, and a few subsequent years of sullen 
obedience appeared to be a suiicient proof thf^t every 
lieeling of national honour was extinct. During the period 
that elapsed between the passing of this act (1719) and 
the year 1724, no transaction occurred to diversify the 
gloomy soene of despondency which pervaded the whole 
aatioo. The object of the govemora was to consolidate 
9M aristocratic, which might be ready on all occastona to 
support the schemes of the government at home ; while in 
Urn commons a small whig majority continued to prevail ; 
yet only whigs in whatever related to themselves, for in 
)7ft3, they came to ^ight resolutions against the cathdicsj 
ttpon which the heads of a bill were introduced for explain- 
ing and amendiog the acts to prevent the further growth 
of popery, and for strengthening the protestant interest in 
Ir^nd. One of the proposed clauses was to castrate every 
catholie clergyman that should be found in the realm, 
Hiia disgraceful bill was presented to the lord-lieutenant^ 
November 15th, 1723, and by him transmitted to England, 
where it was rejected with indignation and abhorrence, by 
the legislature, as a measure which would have disgrace^ 
the darkest periods of bigotry, ignorance, and persecution. 

*' On this gloom." says the anonymous author of a 
Sketch of the State of Ireland, " one luminiary arose, and 
iffland ^onhippe^ it with fmam idolatry: har tr^ 
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patriot, her first, and almost her last. Sagaciona 
intrepid, he saw. be dared ; above suspicion, be was trusted'^ 
above envy, he was beloved ; above rivalry, he was obeydd* 
His wisdom was practical and prophetic ; remedid for the 
present, warning for the future: he first taught Ireland 
that she might become a nation, and England that ahe 
inight cease to be a despot, fiut he was a churchman. 
His gown impoled his course and entangled his efforts. 
Guiding a senate or heading an army, he had been more- 
than Cromwell, and Ireland not less than England ; as it^ 
was he saved her by his courage, improved her by his aa- 
thority, advanced her by his talents, and exalted her by 
kis fame. His mission was but of ten years ; and for ten 
years only did his personal power mitigate the government ; 
but though no longer feared by the great, he was not for-* 
gotten by the wise. His influence, like his writings, has 
survived a century, and the foundations of whatever poster- 
tty have since erected are laid in the disinterested and 
magnanimous patriotism of Swift." 

Three distinct parties prevailed in Ireland at this period, 
and instead of contributing to heal her wounds or allay her 
dissensions, they aggravated the one and extended the 
other. They were all protestants, and they were all zea- 
lots. There was the old revolutionary party, affecting 
whiggism, but acting upon the principles of the puritans t 
these were the majority in the commons. The old tory 
interest prevailed in the house of lords ; while throughout 
the country a small party acquired a preponderance whi^' 
they endeavoured to make subservient to tbe genuine doc-^ 
trines of those whigs who had reared the fabric of British 
liberty at the Revolution, and were anxious to commnoi- 
•eate to others the blessings they themselves enjoyed. Yet 
there was one exception — the unhappy and degraded 
Roman catholic. However opposed tu each other upoa* 
almost every other topic, all parties were unanimous upoa 
the subject of destroying every comfort and every enjoy« 
ment of the poor catholic ; while they , helpless, persecuteid, 
and forlorn, scarcely dared to raise their heads to claim the 
^common rights of existence. 

Excluding the catholic question from the picture, how- 
•ever, we shall find the patriotic few labouring with energy 
ja def^e of the libertiea of the protestants ; and la 
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nMtances were their kbonn more contpicions than in the 
aAiir of WootTs patent, of which Mr. Plowden gi?CB the 
following account. 

**There had not heen for many yeara a coinage of copper 
in Ireland ; the low medium of halfpence and farthings had 
become very scarce ; and the de6ciency was found to be 
attended with great inconveniency. Applications were made 
in Tain to England for a new coinage. What was refused 
to the voice of the Irish nation was granted to the intrigues 
of William Wood. He obtained a patent for coining 
copper halfpence and farthings, for the use of Ireland, to 
the amount of £100,000. They were cast of such base 
alloy, that the whole mass was not worth £6000. Of this 
base coin he poured an immense infusion into Ireland^ 
Brass multiplied beyond example ; was not only used in 
change but attempted to be* forced in payments. The Irish 
nation took the alarm and made it a national cause ; and it 
may be said to have been the first in which all parties in 
Ireland had ever come to issue with the British cabinet. 
The Irish parliament in an address to the throne, told the 
king they were called upon by their country to represent the 
ill consequences to the kingdom likely to result from 
Wood's patent : that the prospect which it presented to 
the view was the diminution of the revenue and the ruin of 
trade. An application from the privy council of Ireland to 
the king spoke the same language ; and addresses to the 
like effect from most of the city corporations throughout 
the kingdom were handed up to the throne. At the quartet 
sessions the country gentlemen and magistrates unanimously 
declared against it; and the grand jury of the county of 
Dublin presented all persons who attempted to impose upon 
the people of Ireland the base coin, as enemies to govern* 
ment, and to the safety, peace, and welfare of his majesty's 
•nbjects. It was not to be expected that an individual 
speculator, who could raise an interest with the British 
cabinet more powerful than the united voice of the whole 
people of Ireland, should forego all his golden prospects 
^m the opposition of those whom he had, in the first 
instance, baffled and defeated. He still commanded such 
influence with his patrons as to bring forth a report fvom 
the privy council of England in his favour which east maajr 
aetere (not to say indecent) reflections upon the psriismcftt 
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of Ireland for having oppo(«d his patent. Aft^r the isstioal 
had been kept in turbulent at^itation for a year by the retl 
or imaginary effects of this job. tranquility was restored by 
his majesty's revocation of the patent, which pot an end 
to the currency of this base money, and opened to Ireland 
a dawn of confidence that their sovereign's ear would not 
be for ever shut against the united toice of his Irish 
people." 

Whatever benefit Ireland derived from the abolition of 
Wood's patent, she owed it all to Dean Swift, who in the 
Drapier*8 Letters first roused the nation to a sense of the' 
injury that was about to be inflicted upon it ; and pointed 
out the unjust attempt of England to enrich an individual 
at the expence of the country. Lord Orrery, in his lively 
narrative, observes, " At the sound of the Drapier's trum- 
pet, a spirit arose among the people, that, in the eastern 
phrase, was ' like unto a tempest in the day of the whirl* 
wind.' Every person of rank, party, and denooaina* 
tion, was convinced that the admission of Wood's copper 
must prove fatal to the commonwealth. The papist* thil 
fanatic, the tory, the whig, all enlisted themselves volun- 
teers under the banner of M. B. Drapier, and were all 
equally zealous to serve the common cause. Much heat» 
and many fury speeches against the administration, werd 
the consequence of this union ; nor had the flames been 
allayed, notwithstanding threats and proclamations, had not 
the coin been totally suppressed, and had not Wood with- 
drawn his patent." 

Swift did not stand forth as the apostle of a nation's 
rights without incurring some of the personal risk, and 
some of the personal renown which attach to every aseerter 
of momentous enterprises. The same nobleman remarks, 

*' The name of Augustus was not bestowed upon Octa* 
tins Caesar with more universal approbation than the name 
of the Dbapikr was bestowed upon the Dsan. He had 
no sooner assumed his new cognomen than he became the 
idol of the people of Ireland to a degree of devotion that 
in the most superstitious country scarce any idol ever 
obtained. Libations to his health, or, in plain English, 
hampers were poured fof th to the DsAPixft as large and as 
ft«quent as to the glories and immortal memory of kmg 
William the Third. Hia eSgiss w€i« pahnted la enatj 
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street in Dnblia. Acclamations and Towt for Ufi prosper* 
ity attended his footsteps wherever he passed. He was 
consulted in all points relating , to domestic policy ia 
general, and to the trade of I^elanid in particular ; hut he 
was more immediately looked upon as the legislator of the 
weavers, who frequently came in a body, consisting of fifty 
or sixty chieftains of their trade, to receive his advice ia 
settling the rates of their manufactures, and the wages of 
their journfymen. He re<?eived their addresses with lesa 
majesty than sternness, and ranging his subjects in a circle 
round his parlour, spoke as copiously and with as little 
difficulty and hesitation, to the general points iti which 
they supplieated his assistance, as if trade had been the 
only study and employment of his life/' 

The successful efforts of the reverend patriot were viewed 
with extreme jealousy and indignation by the government ; 
and the lord lieutenant, lord Carteret, issued a proclama* 
iion, offering a reward of £300. for the discovery of the 
author of Drapier's letters; but the popularity of the cause 
frustrated the proclamation. 

Lord Carteret, who convened the parliament in 1725» 
^as nominally tii^ viceroy of Ireland till 1!^32; but the| 
real governor from the year 1724 to 1742 was primate 
Boulter, an acclesiastic of great ambition, strong passions* 
and misguided judgment. He wais the main prop, and the 
untiring advocate of the aiticendency of the English interest* 
nor was he very scrupulous about the means by which he 
accomplished his purpose. His whole power, political^ 
official, and intellectual, was devoted to the maintaining 
the legislative superiority and dominion of Englaqd. Con- 
aequently, he was an enemy to the true interests of Ireland ; 
and his memory is held in very little estimation by pos« 
terity. The remainder of the reign of George I. who died 
June 11, 1727, comprises nothing that relates particularly 
tQ Ireland, and we< hasten to that of his successor. 

On the accession of George II. he assembled his privy. 
Gouncil,, 9nd declared to them bis firm purpose, to preserve 
inviolate the constitution in church and state. He retained 
all the great officers of state; and Sir Aobert Wfdpoleb 
who was prime minister, appeared even to possess a more 
^^clusive share of royal favour than h^ did before* 
, . The Irish. cathoUcSf for thetfirst time since th*C4!l(te» 
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tion, Tentored to approach the throne. They drew up of 
address of congratulation, expressive of loyalty to th^ 
sovereign, and pledging themselves to a continuance of 
their peaceful demeanour. It was presented to the lords 
justices hy lord Del?in and several respectahle catholic 
gentlemen, hut it was received with silent contempt ; and 
though they were entreated to forward this address to the 
foot of the throne, they neither condescended to give any 
answer, nor was it ever known whether it was presented 
ornot. 

There is a tedious uniformity of oppression prevails 
through this period of Irish history. Almost every measure* 
whether originating in the native government, or in the 
English cabinet, went to destroy every thing that could 
give the catholics of Ireland an interest in their country* 
Primate Boulter now meditated a bold step, with a view 
to confirm the English ascendency, and to blot out the last 
remaining vestige of freedom which still belonged to the 
degraded catholic; resolved to disfranchise the whole 
catholic body. This act of gross injustice was committed 
in a manner that must excite the abhorrence of the reader. 
In a bill that was brought into the Irish commons profess- 
ing merely to regulate the election of members of parliament, 
a clause was clandestinely introduced by way of amend* 
ment, which quietly and insidiously deprived four-fifths of 
the people of Ireland of the "noblest birth right and invalu- 
able privilege of the subject.''' By this clause it was 
enacted that " no papist, though not convict, should be 
entitled or admitted to vote at the election of any member 
to serve in parliament, as knight, eitiztn, or burgess, or 
the election of any magistrate for any city or other town 
corporate." Having accomplished his object so far, the 
next step taken by the primate was to prevent, by act of 
parliament, papists practising as solicitors, which was the 
only branch of the law they were then permitted to 
practise. 

■ The duke of Dorset was appointed viceroy in 1731, but 
unlike his predecessors, he abstained from recommending 
further seveiities against the catholics: he merely told 
parliament he would leave it to their consideration, whether 
any further laws were necessary to prevent the growth of 
];k>pery; and whea his grace was about to retom^ t(^ 
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Bngland in 1788, he paid an honourable testimony to the 
loyalty of the inhabitants : " I think myself happy," said 
he. " that on my return to his majesty's royal presence, I 
can justly represent his people of Ireland as most dutiful, 
loyal, and affectionate subjects." His grace returned 
again as lord- lieutenant after a lapse of two years, and 
during his second viceroyalty an event happened which 
deserves to be particularly noticed, from its intimate con* 
nezion with some of the most important of subsequent 
events. 

The emigrations of protestants to America were about 
this period so numerous that not fewer than 3,000 departed 
annually from Ulster alone, and were represented by 
owners of estates, of which class the house of commons 
consisted, as occasioned by the oppression of tithes, parti- 
cularly those of agistment for dry cattle. Petitions and 
(examinations on the subject were received by a committee, 
a report made, and the house came to a resolution that, 
*' any lawyer assisting in a prosecution for tithes of ag^st« 
ment, should be considered as an enemy to his country." 

The cultivated land of Ireland was not then a hundredth 
part of what it is at present. By the resolution of the 
honae of commons* therefore, the incumbents of church 
livings were defrauded of the greater part of their property, 
and of that property derived from those most able to supply 
it. The persons most interested in refusing the tithe of agist- 
ment were the extensive graziers and protestant proprietors 
of land ; men who possessed great influence in the house 
of commons, and who succeeded in deterring those from 
claiming it whose right it had been decided to be by 
repeated decrees of the court of exchequer. The pasture 
lands of Ireland were thus exempted from the payment of 
tithe, and the rector was turned on the garden of the 
already oppressed catholic cottager, while the protestant 
proprietor of thousands of acres of pasture land was freed. 
By this resolution all pasture land was exempted from 
tithe, and the protestant clergymen immediately increased 
their demands on the farmer and the cottager to make up 
the deficiency in their income. The most vexatious exac- 
tions were consequently made from the cottar tenant, 
while the wealthy landlord is altogether relieved of the 
|(B|r4eo, and the whole weight suffered to fall upon the 
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)x)or the least able to bear it ; nor muBt it be forgotten; 
that the catholic tenantry were thus oppressed to support 
an established church whose doctrines they conscientiously^ 
rejected and condemned. 

From the passing of this resolution by the Irish house 
of commons in 1735, down to the year 1760, the poof 
people of Ireland bore their grievances in silence and lA 
sadness. What occurred afterwards (and nioat of tht 
insurrecHons that disturbed Ireland for nearl3r half a cen^ 
tury had their origin in this obnoxious system) will b^, 
liarrated in the proper place ; and in the meantime we will 
bere submit to the reader's attention, a few extracts from 
the "Past and Present Condition of Ireland, by baron 
Smith, of the Irish Exchequer. His observations upon thi 
grievances of tithes and geiaeral oppression of the catholics^ 
are well worth an attentive perusal. 

"Tithes, the pretence, therefore, and cause of a^ hxrot^ 
dred insurrections — a tax more vexatious than oppressive, 
and more impolitic than either : vexatious* because paict 
directly atd in kind, at unequal and fluctuating rates: 
impolitic, because it is vexatious ; because a people^ unan- 
imous in this alone, declaim against it ; because it might 
be replaced by a more equal, certain* and satisfactory 
imposition. 

"But they are not unjust, not even oppressive ; rather 
profitable to the tenant, computed as a tenth in his bai^aia, 
seldom amounting to a twentieth in his payment. Nor 
are they levied from the popish peasant, for the protestant 
pareon. $ythe peasant, popish or protestant, they ar^ 
not in fiict paid, for his head rent is always diminished hj 
imore thto their amount. Those who occupy tithe-fre$ 
lands, pay, in the increased rent, a double tithe: hence 
follow, that tithes are really the contribution of the land- 
lords ; and that to abolish them, without condition or sub^ 
etitute, would be a direct donative to the rich, at the 
expense of the clergy and the poor. 

"If abolished, they must be replaced, or the churc& 
estal^ishment overthrown. The latter alternative I dismiss 
from my thoughts; and shall only consider of the fittest 
flttbstitute. I disregard as an obstacle, the divine origi^. 
0f tithes ; and disallow the claims of ^e church to them^ 
f^ tt^e |^erefl|tf^ Dro|)ertv of tjiosp wbope plerjcal cbfir^ctff 
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is not hereditary. In Levi's family, it might he just that 
tithes should descend, because the priesthood did; but 
here they are as they should be« the property of the state, 
that pays its ecclesiastical, as it does its civil, military, and 
fiscal officers, with equal powers of change, modification, 
and control. 

"It has been proposed to replace them by a commutation 
for glebe, impracticable from its complication ; a com rent, 
more oppressive and vexatious than the present evil ; an 
ncreable land-tax, less objectionable, but unsatisfactory and 
unequal, as computed on the unalterable measure, and not 
on the various and fluctuating values of land. 

'* I propose a system, not perfect perhaps, but preferable. 
A poundage upon all rents ; not of a tenth, perhaps not a 
twentieth, probably of a thirtieth or fortieth. 

" The clergy in great towns are amply and cheerfully 
paid by a rate on the estimated value of each house. My 
proposition would improve and extend this system over the 
whole country. 

'*In 1787, an intelligent prelate computed the average 
of each clergyman's annual income at £133. 6«. I will 
suppose it now to be iS250. the benefices fewer than 1200 ; 
the ecclesiastical establishments less, therefore, than 
£300.000. But 6(f. in the pound, one- fortieth on the rent- 
roll of Ireland, would produce £500,000. A sum adequate 
to the payment of all the clergy, protestaut^ catholic, and 
dissenting. 

" I pass over the details, I trust practicable, to arrive at 
the results, certainly beneficial — the peasantry relieved, at 
least ^ appeased ; the landlord secured; the protestant 
clergy amply indemnified ;•: — the catholic priesthood — the 
servants of the British empire, not of Rome — their power 
of good increased, of evil destroyed, and their present pre- 
carious and illegal livelihoods replaced by a constitutional 
and honourable provision ; a chief cause of animosity 
eradicated ; and the country indulged, improved, perhaps 
tianquilised, by the extension of a principle already familiar 
and improved. 

" The practical debasement of the lower orders of society 

is compounded of their ignorance and poverty, already 

examined ; of the injustice or contumely of their superiora, 

to discuss which might exasperate these, inflame the others^ 

N 3 
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and iDJoie all ; and lastly, of the dearnesa and difficulty of 
legal redreaa, not to be passed over unlamented, nnrepK^* 
bended. 

" The law has never thoroughly mingled itself widi 
Ireland: there lately were — perhaps still are-— distrieis 
imperions to the king's writs, castles fortified against the 
sheriff, and legal estates invaded by force of arms ; contn* 
macies, not frequent indeed, but from which an enqmrer- 
will dednce, not unfairly, ordinary disrespect for the law. 
Thb in civil cases. In criminal — how large a share of onr 
jurisprudence ! — witnesses not unfrequently suborned, in* 
timidated, or murdered ; juries subdued ; felons acquitted ; 
in common transactions, the administration by justices of 
the peace, sometimes partial, generally despised and unsa- 
tisfactory. The body — in England so effective— of mayoral 
bailiffs, and constables, unknown, or known as a jest. 
Parish offices, sinecures; the great man and the strong 
man executing, the poor and weak suffering the law. 

" The blame is not easily apportioned : much is in the 
pride and folly of the gentry ; much in the native perverse- 
ness of the people ; much in the indifference of the govern- 
ment ; some thing in an indiscreet nomination of matgia- 
trates ; more, and most of all, in the exorbitant taxation 
of legal proceedings, by which the law is become, not a 
refuge to the poor, but a luxury to the rich. The courts 
are open to the indigent only as spectators : the peasant 
oppressed or defrauded to the amount of £10. cannot boy 
even a chance of redress in the lottery of the law for less 
than £60. By victory or defeat, he is equally irremediably 
ruined. The system must be amended — abuidoned. ■ 

" 1 consider the habitual weakness of the law as tbe 
£rst cause of tbe habitual weakness of the land, from Heni^ 
to George. 

"The thoughts of those who read for ideas, not words, will 
fill up my outline. Let us hope that the wisdom of tbe 
legislature will soon erase it." 

The duke of Devonshire succeeded Dorset in the lieu- 
ttnancy, in 1737. He was the most munificient of the 
▼iceroys of this kingdom; for he expended his private 
revenue not only in a sumptuous style of living, but also 
in works of public utility. His administration passed ^tb 
unusual tranquility. There was but one event ocottiTed4)l 
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any importance, and that was the alarm given to the pos* 
•eaaors of coDfiscated estates by an application of the earl 
of Clancarty to the kiog^. in 1 739, for the restoration of his 
property, which had been forfeited by the rebellion of 1688. 
The earl had obtained the consent of the British cabinet, 
that a bill should be brought into the Irish parliament for 
the reversal of his attainder ; but the measure was relin* 
^uished in consequence of the vigorous opposition of the 
commons, who vuted, that any attempt to disturb the 
protestant purchasers of estates forfeited by rebellion would 
be of dangerous consequences to his majesty's person and 
government. The attainder of Clancarty was not reversed, 
and he considering himself ill used, attended the summons, 
of the Pretender who was preparing to invade Britain 
in 1745. 

'i'he earl of Chesterfield was appointed lord-lieutenant 
in 1745, and by his moderation, good sense, and equity, 
kept Ireland quiet and steady in its allegiance at this, 
critical juncture; and it does not appear that the Irish, 
catholics manifested the slightest disposition to embark in 
the cause of the pretender. The administration of the 
earl of Chesterfield was one of those upon which Ireland 
still looks back with regret. His object was the concilia* 
tion of all parties, and he accomplished it. He displayed 
a full and entire coofidence in the fidelity of the catholics. 
Instead of demaoding troops from^ England he sent four 
battalions to reinforce the royal army in Scotland, and 
supplied their place ^ith additional companies to the 
regiments already on the establishment, and encouraged 
volunteer associations for defence, so that he neither aug* 
mented the public expenditure, the influence of the crown^ 
his own patronage, or his private emolument. His mea« 
sates had in them that principle of rectitude which ensured 
support, and he disdained to obtain partizans by the grants 
of offices and emoluments. Under! his government the 
catholic enjoyed the undisturbed exercise of his religion. 
The effect of this wise system was complete unanimity, 
and a sincere desire among all parties to further every 
measure of their respected viceroy. Ijthad been well for 
Bngland, and a source of happiness for Ireland, had men, 
•like the earl of Chesterfield been more frequently employed, 
1$ viceroy, instead of those who went to Ireland to repur. 
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shattered fortunes, or to act as sycophants to whatever 
minister chanced to rule at home. 

Chesterfield was beloved by the people of Ireland, and as 
the danger had gone by, and there existed no longer a 
necessity to be magnanimous, the English government, 
only a few days after the total discomfiture of the rebels of 
Culloden, recalled the earl, lest the Irish people should 
learn to value the privileges of civil, political, and religious 
comforts, and the prayers of the people followed him to 
the shores of England. The earl of Harrington was 
appointed his successor. At this period we find primate 
Stone animating the English interest in Ireland, in which 
phrase was combined a regular system of oppression and 
injustice, and an unceasing endeavour to ruin and degrade 
the native interests of Ireland. In all the ambition of 
political intrigue and courtly subserviency. Stone may be 
regarded as the successor of Boulter. He was originallj 
of low origin, his grandfather having been gaoler at Win- 
chester, but his father by some means became a banker. 
He was heart and soul devoted to the court and his patrons 
at home ; but of a most profligate character ; and if report 
be true, this saintly prelate was no enemy to those recrea- 
tions which it were vain to hope to stigmatise by any term 
of adequate infamy. May the importation of Ganymedes 
be discontinued in Ireland, was a common toast. The 
fact of Stone's lying under this odious suspicion is un- 
doubted ; and Cbarcbill lashes the primate most deservedly 
in his indignant but disgusting poem, " The Times." 
Such was the man into whose hands was confided the 
management of the English interest in Ireland : who solely 
anxious to do the king's business, totally neglected his 
pastoral duties. 

But it was not quite so easy a task to support the 
English interest as heretofore. The earl of Harrington, 
however, when he met the parliament in 1747, dwelt upon' 
his majesty's continued regard and affection for the Irish 
people, and recommended a continuance of that unanimity 
which prevailed. But an occurrence soon took place which 
informed the government at home, that Ireland was advan- 
cing in the road of independence. Lord Clare in his speech 
on the Union, thus notices this event. 

^' After the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle^ the trade of this 
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cc^ntrf {[Ireland) had so inereased that the hereditary 
revenue was amply sufficient for every public service* and 
a considerable surplus remained in the eijpcfaequer, after 
defraying every charge upon it ; and it is difficult to say 
how long this oligarchy might have kept its ground if th^ 
intrigues of the ambitious ecclesiastic (Stone) then at the 
head of the Irish church, had not laid the foundation of 
party heat and animosities, which have long disturbed and 
degraded our parliamentary proceedings. The great trial 
of strength between the primate and the then speaker of 
the house of commons |[Boyle) was made, when a bill was 
proposed for applying the surplus to pay a public debt, 
which had been some time before contracted. The courtiers 
ranged under the ecclesiastical banner, contended that thii 
surplus belonged to the crown, and therefore that the 
king's preyibus assent to its application ought to be signi* 
ified before the oominpns could app^opriatjd. The patriots 
]rangefl under the (ipeaker^s banner, insisted that no such 
assent was necessary, and beat their political adversaries^ 
t>y a sEball mli]ority. Heads of a bill for the appropriation 
passed the commons without taking notice of the king's 
previous assent to it. They were rejected by the crown, 
and the surplus was applied by the royal authority without 
the intervention of parliament. But the commons took 
efieetual care that the question should not occur a second, 
tfnie, by appropriating* every future surplus, under the 
specious pretence of local improvements. Windmills and 
watermills, and canals and bridges, and spinning jennies, 
were provided at the public e^j^pense ; and the parliamen* 
tary patrons of these great national objects were entrusted 
with full discretionary powers over the money granted to 
complete them. From this system of local improvement 
a double advantage arose to the Irish aristocracy; it kept 
their followers steady in the ranks, and by reducing the 
crown to the necessity of calling for the supplies, made the^ 
political services of the leaders necessary for the support of 
the king's government. But the precedent was fatal, and 
a system has gradually been built upon it, which would 
beat down the most powerful nation of the earth." 

This matter was vehemently agitated, and showed the 
dawninff spirit of freedom in Ireland. It called into acti^^ 
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many characters and Bcntiments which appeared eztraor« 
dinary in those days of servility. 

The duke of Bedford was appointed lord-lientenaat in 
1757, and openly professed a favourable disposition to the 
catholics; and in 1759, he informed the parliament, that 
by a letter from England, written by his majesty's express 
/command, it appeared that France, following up her plan 
of invasion, would, if successful in eluding the vigilance 
of the British fleet, make Ireland their first object. The 
commons expressed their readiness to assist his excellency 
in all that was necessary for the most vigorous defence ; 
but so great was the consternation among the people that 
a general suspension of business took place ; public credit 
was at a stand, and in consequence of an extraordinary 
run upon the bankers in Dublin, many of them were com- 
pelled to stop payment ; and it was only by the active 
measures of the government the nation was saved from 
b^kruptcy. 

During this period of alarm, assemblies of the catholics 
were held, and addresses expressive of their fidelity and 
loyalty presented to the viceroy, who received them favour- 
ably, and graciously answered them. The threatened 
invasion partially took place. The French fleet destined 
for this service was defeated by admiral Hawke ; but in 
January, 1760, a squadron under the command of Thi&rot, 
eflPected a landing at Carrickfergus, after several disasters, 
which had reduced the number of their men to about 600, 
The town capitulated for want of means of defence ; but 
the country people rallied, and a body of 3,000 men wer^ 
advancing, when the French re-embarked, the fifth day 
after their landing. Contrary winds, however, prevented 
their escape, and they were engaged off the Isle of Man 
by captain Elliott, to whom they struck after a short en* 
gagement, 300 of their number being killed, among whom 
was the commander Thurot. 

This was the last event of any importance which occurred 
in the reign of Oeorge 11. who died on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1760, in the 77th year of his age, and 34th of his 
rei^n, and was succeeded by his grand/^on, George 11 J. 
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George II T. Condition of Ireland. System adopted by England'.- 
The white -boys. Suspicion of French intrigue. Hearts of oak 
boys. Steel boys. Administration of the earl of Northumberland . 
Disposition of the commons to thwart the government. Admin- 
istration of lord Towosend. Octennial bill passes. Diffuses 
joy throoghotit Ireland. New parliament. Ponsonby resigns 
the office of speaker. Management of parliament. Harconrt't 
administration. Absentee tax. Dawning spirit of liberty. 
Catholics recognised as subjects. Distress of the Manufactures. 
Administration of Buckinghamshire. Troops sent from Ireland 
to America. First concession granted to the catholics. The 
Tolunteers. Mr. Grattan. Obtain a redress of commercial 
grievances. Legislative independence of Ireland. Earl of 
Carlisle as viceroy. Meeting of volunteers at Dungannon. 
Duke of Portland's administration. Legislative iitdependenoe of 
Ireland obtained. 

DuBXNO the long reign of George III. the most raomentont 
occurrences took place in Ireland. Within that period too, 
her greatest men, whose names adorn her history, appeared 
upon the scene ; Burgh, Curran, Daly, Fitzgibbon, Grattan. 
Hutchinson, asserted her interests or betrayed them ; her 
literary fame was exalted ; and her renown in arms was 
acknowledged ; within that period, also, she gained for her- 
self a constitution, and she lost it ; she rebelled and was 
subdued ; she became united to England, hut she still 
continues discontented. George Ill.^ascended the throne 
with every preposession in his favour; he was young, 
graceful, anch conciliating ; and England and Scotland 
looked up to the commencement of his reign with anticipa* 
lions of joy ; while Ireland alone continued to mourn her 
degradation. 

The earl of Halifax was the first lord lieutenant appointed 
bj the young monarch. He was a nobleman of great 
elegance of manners, and an intelligent man of business. 
One of the first events that distinguished the administra- 
tion of lord Halifax, was the appearance of the white boy$ 
in several parts of Munster. These insurgents derived 
their name from wearing frocks or shirts over their clolhcr;- 
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ihey committed their outrages at night, adzing Bxmil 
houghing cattle, and perpetrating Tarious other acta of 
violence. The causes of these outrages were to be found in 
the high price of provisions, aod ti^e decay of trade and 
manufactures. The stanring peasantry meanwhile sought 
the large to^ns, where they might beg that bread they were 
unable to earns while the affluent bestowed upon them the 
only benefit they could, the means of emigratiDg to other 
countries. Numbers continued to assemble at night fall 
and vciuted their fury on tithe prociora. monopolizen of 
large farms, or any others they conceived to be the caase 
of their misery. They committed the most shocking 
atrocities upon persons whom they suspectect. These in- 
surrections became daily more alarming, ^d it was soon 
reported that the insurgents were acting in concert with 
the French court ; and there seems to be good reaaon for 
believing that French intrigue was employed in fomenting 
the discontents ; but if such was the case they concealed 
their practices so as to elude the vigilance of government; 
for when a commission was appointed to examine into the 
causes of these disorders, they reported, "that the authors 
of these riots consisted indiscriminately of persons of 
different persuasions, and that no marks of diasaffectiQn,to 
his majesty's person or government appeared in any of these 
people ;" which report was confirmed by the judges of the 
Munster circuit, as well as by the dying declarations of the 
first five of the unhappy men who were, executed at 
Waterford, the precursors of, many more sufferers who fell 
yiotims to the law. 

At length lord Halifax, towards the dose of the 
session, 1762, congratulated parliament on the suppression 
of the wMe boys : but new insurgents sprung up in the 
north, who were known by the name of Aear/ of oak boys, 
from wearing oak boughs in their hats. They were chiefly 
f^rotestants ; but they were wretched, oppressed* and im* 
poverished* The immediate cause of this revolt was the 
Unfair management in the repairing the public roads, hj 
which the whole burden was thrown on the poor. The 
inhabitants of Armagh, Tyrone. Derry, and Fermanagh, 
rose in tumult, and marched openly in large bodies, but 
they committed neither, murdfx nor plnnder, and xardy 
iMpenonal Tioleooe;;aiid,a few.troepa wffsi^umfiuA 
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loWardfl the Horth, a»d tnofqiiUity was restored 
imich effmoQ of blood ; and in the following teMion elf 
]p«rliftment, the original caute of the distarbanee was re- 
moved by the repeid of the old act eoncemiag roads, aad 
the enaction of a new, which provided a tax upon laad^ 
instead of personal labour, for the necessary purpose. 

The steel'boyB next appeared. But these were neither 
So numerous nor so violent. They were occasioned bf att 
Hbsentee nobleman not letting his lands when out of lease 
for the highest rents, but taking large fines and small rents ; 
by which means the tenant not able to pay the fine waa 
bought out by the wealthy undertaker. These persons 
rose in opposition to their oppressors, destroyed their houseli 
and maimed their cattle ; but they were soon redticed to 
order. 

The earl of Northumberland succeeded lord Halifiax hi 
1 763. During his administration the Irish house of com- 
mons began to shew greater signs of awakening from their 
torpor. A few individuals applied themselves vigorously to 
the correction of public abuses^ and great efforts wer6 
tnade to reduce the pension list which upon examinattoa 
was found to exceed by £65,000 the fund that could atoo 
be charged with them. The earl of Northumberland ac- 
cepted the viceroyalty of Ireland upon the express eonditioil 
that no pension for life should be gratnted during his Heu-^ 
tenancy. 

The patriots continued thchr struggle against the infln- 
ence of government, though with Uttie success ; but they 
Were strengthened by the death of the profligat6 primatel 
Stone in 1764. who had supported to the last the SngUsh 
interest, at the expense and to the prejudice of Ireland. 

Lord Townshend was appointed viceroy in 1767* The 
lord lieutenant was, in future, to continue for some years 
in office, instead of two, and all the patronage of the lords 
justices vested in him. One part of the vieeroy'spolicy was to 
countenance the general cry of the country for septesnnd 
parliaments> a privilege which Ireland thought she had a 
right ro share with England. Irish parliaments though 
originally annual, had become Of such duration aS to ter- 
mmate only with the lifo of the king, unless dissolved by 
royal prerogative. Dr. Lucas had ineffectually ttttempte4 
k 1761. to bring in a biU Umhing the duration of pioto 
o 
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menu but now, when granting this object was necessaiy 
for the furtherance of their own ▼iew8, it was accomplished 
with the avowed support of the government. In 1766, the 
bouse of commons passed heads of a bill for holding sep- 
tennial parliaments in Ireland; but the English council 
changed the septennial into octennial, which bill passed 
into a law. Its success was partly owing to the intrigaea 
of the di£Ferent factions, playing against each other and 
mortifying all parties by the adoption of a measure which 
none of them cordially approved. The intelligence was 
received with gratitude and applause, and illuminations 
were everywhere diffused. The return of this octennial 
bill was followed by a grateful address to the throne, and 
when the royal assent was given, the people took the 
horses from the viceroy's carriage, and drew him in tri- 
umph to the castle. 

The new parliament did not assemble, however, before 
October, 1769, when a warm dispute arose between the 
lord* lieutenant and the commons. A money bill, planned 
by the British cabinet, and returned under the king's great 
seal, having been certified by the lord-lieutenant and the 
privy council, was rejected by the commons after the first 
reading, because it had not originated in their house. The 
viceroy was incensed at this defeat, and a protest, which 
he in vain attempted to enter on the journals of the com- 
mons, was with difi^culty entered by him on those of the 
lords, five of whom protesting against his right to protest. 
In another question concerning their privileges, a majority 
appeared against the court in the house of commons, and 
the parliament was prorogued December 26th, after a 
session of little more than two months. It continued pro- 
rogued by five successive proclamations till February, 1771. 

This measure of depriving the nation of the benefit of 
their parliament threw the whole country into a ferment : 
but the interval was employed by the lord-lieutenant in 
strengthening his plan of government and securing a party 
favourable to his views. When, in their usual address to 
the king, the commons gave their humble thanks for his 
majesty's continuance of lord Townshend in the govern- 
ment, their speaker, John Ponsonby, wrote a spuited letter 
to the house, intimating that as the viceroy had passed a 
•ensure on the commons at the end of the last 8e88ion» he 
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could not perfonn the (^oe of coDTeyisg such thanks as 
night imply a reliDquishment of their proceedings; he 
therefore requested them to elect another speaker who 
might not think such conduct inconsistent with his honour. 
Edmund Lezton Pery who, formerly a patriot, had become 
a courtier, was elected by a majority of four, and was 
accompanied to his new cKflice by the indignation of the 
whole country. 

The remainder of lord Townshend's administration 
passed over without any further violent opposition. He 
|)er8eveFed in his plans without much regard to the means ; 
and he had so completed his system, that he could on all 
occasions secure a majority of- one*third in the house of 
4K>mmon8, and by such majority did he actually carry 
seventeen different divisions on the first two days of the 
aession. He abdicated the viceroyalty in 1772, and was 
succeeded by the earl of Harcourt, who was well fitted to 
follow explicitly the directions of the British ministry, and 
to leave the whole active labour of administration to his 
aecretary. 

When lord Harcourt assembled the parliament, October 
12th, 1773. he found it necessary to discharge an arrear 
of £265,000. besides imposing an additional burden of 
<£100,000 a year. It was thought at first, however, that 
he meant to promote the real interests of Ireland, and 
many patriots supported his measures at the commence- 
ment; but it was soon found to be only a continuance of 
lord Townsheod's system, and they accordingly withdrew 
their countenance. One measure, however, exclusively 
originated with his lordship* which found great favour with 
the people. This was the absentee tax, which was en- 
trusted to Mr. Flood, who early in the session moved. 
*' that a tax of two shillings in the pound should be laid on 
the net rents and annual profits of all landed property in 
Ireland, to be paid by all persons who should not actually 
reside in the kingdom for the space of six months in each 
year." This bill was, however, rejected. 

About this period a voice from America shouted to 
liberty, and Ireland heard the cry ; and long before the 
issue of the contest with our transatlantic colonies, the 
Irish people glowed with a generous enthusiasm to emulate 
thm example* She was oppr^sed ; shp had many eyils 
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to radrcBs, iiM»y privHeges to obtain, aa^ naa^ soewitiMi 
lor tbese pmil^ec to provide. A growing spirit of reoiot- 
aaee bad been observable for many years. Tbe pwliaaieat 
was not now as it bad been, for within its walls', espeeiallw 
is tbe honse of oovmoos, it contained many men of vigd- 
lona minds, of andaimted perseveraace, of patrietie 
cbaractw, who openly opposed the gov^nment with bene* 
ficial e£Fect. Every new contest beheld an aeceesion of 
Bnmbers ; and out of doors it excited a spirit of liberty, 
which co-operated powerfully on the final production of if. 
Ireland watched tbe origin and progress of the Ameriea«i 
vevolt, and arose in her strength to emulate it ; md her 
endeavours were imrtly successful. The English minietrT', 
BOW thoroughly nrigbtened by the lesson which her eoioBieo 
liad taught them, became fearful lest Irehmd should follow 
the example, and began to relax a little from that rigid 
system which they bad hitherto maiataiaed ; and to lorid 
Jfar court's administration belongs the merit of first openiag 
the door to the oppressed cathdics. A general relaxation 
of the penal code took place ; leave was given to bring ia 
a bill to secure the repaym^at of money lent by papists to 
protestants on mortgages ; and another, lo enable papiata 
to take leases of lives on lands. Neither4>f these bills, bow- 
evM", made much progresa in the commons : but as it was 
the object of the English minister, (lord North) to do 
flomething that should eoneUiate the eatholics, a biU wm 
brought in and passed, by which his piajeety's snbjeets ia 
Ireland, of whatever persuasion, were permitted to testify 
their aUegiance upon oath. This gratified the eathoUcs, 
trifling as the boon really was ; it at least recognised them 
as subjects, and upon that recognition many important 
advantages might be founded. 

In 1775 the British ministry permitted some small relax- 
aticm of the restrictions on Irish commeree, by allowing 
the exportation of a few articles of manufacture, by granting 
bounties for the encouragement of the fisheries, and a pre- 
mium of five shillkigs a barrel on imjported flax seed. Bnt 
these benefits were counteracted by the prohibition of 
exporting Irish provisions, to prevent supplies being ooa- 
Tcyed to America, 

In November of the same year, a message from the' 
viceroy required the con^uff^iee pi th^ Irioh co|niBO|ift vi(b 
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tli« kiag't inteatioa of sending 4.000 troops from Ireland 
to America with a promise of supplying their place by the 
same number of foreign protestant soldiers. No objection 
was oflFered in allowing the 4,000 men to go to America* 
but to the consternation of government the proposition for 
supplying their place with foreign protestaots was rejected 
by a majority of 38, and followed up their triumph with an 
address to his excellency, assuring him that they would 
render such aid unnecessary for the defence of the kingdom 
by their own exertions. 

The first octennial parliament had scarcely existed four 
years when the British cabinet found it expedient that it 
should be dissolved, which was done in April 1776. The 
new parliament met in June following, when it was pro- 
rogued, and continued so by several proclamations till 
October 17th, 1777. Lord Harcourt was recalled mean- 
while, and his place supplied by the earl of Buckinghamshire. 
The growing spirit of patriotism in the Irish commons 
created uneasy sensations in the English cabinet. To 
counteract the party which threatened to be so formidable 
there, a numerous promotion to the peerage took place ; 
£ye viscounts were added to the earldoms, seven barons to 
be viscounts, and eighteen new barons were created on the 
same day. 

Ministerial measures in parliament, however, could not 
conceal the distress of the nation ; and such was its poverty 
that the militia law could not be carried into effect ; she 
could not pay her forces abroad, and was forced to borrow 
money from England to pay those at home. A motion 
was made in the commons to raise £300,000. by a tontine 
at six per cent ; the patriots contended that the country 
was too poor to raise this loan ; the government on the 
other hand was confident. The former were right, howr 
ever, and the attempt was a failure* 

The distresses of Ireland were now so evident that, on 
the motion of earl Nugent in April 1778, in a committee 
of the British house of commons, to take into consideration 
the acts of parliament relative to the Irish trade, it was 
resolved, that, with the exception of wool and woollen 
manufacture, the Irish might be permitted to export directly 
to the foreign .settlements of Great Britain, all sorts of 
merchandise the property of the British islands« and foreign 
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^ds legally imported and eeitiied ; to import 
except (obaoco, the products of those aettlemento ; 
export glass to any place except Great Britaia. Tile 
mercantile class of Britain, alarmed at tiMse proeeediaga, 
lient petitions to parliament, and tnstmetions to their repin- 
lentatives to oppose the extension of Irish trade; aad 
^ch was the influenee of these representations on parlia* 
mept, that they ultimately negatived the biH fonnded en 
tiieir own resolutions^ and only a lew triifing privileges 
were conceded* 

A relaxation of the penal statutes against the eadiolics 
was also proposed in the English house of commons ; the 
poHcy of which was acknowledged on alt hands, and not a 
Toiee was raised in the cabinet or in the senate against 
the emphatic declaration of Burke, '* that Ireland was now 
the chief dependance of the British crown, and that it 
particularly behoved this country to admit the Irish nation 
to the privileges of British citizens." Accordingly, on tiie 
$5th of March, 1778, leave was moved by Mr. Gardiner 
in the Irish hbuse of commons, for heads of a bill for the 
relief of his majesty's Roman catholic subjects of Ireland, 
which was carried in the affirmative. The purport of the 
act was, that any catholic subscribing the oath of allegi- 
ance and declaration might take, enjoy, and dispose ef a 
lease of nine hundred and ninety-nine years certain, or 
determinable on the dropping of five lives ; that the lands 
then possessed by catholics should in future be desceadi- 
ble, deviseable, or alienable, as fully as if they were in the 
possession of any other subject of his majesty ; and tiiat it 
should no longer be in the power of a ebild to fly in the 
fece of his parent by demanding a present maiatenanee oat 
of the father's personal estate, or by depriving him totaBy 
of the inheritance of his real estate, as he before had been 
enabled to do by the statute of queen Anne. This biU was 
carried through the commons by a majority of nine, after a 
severe contest. In the lords it was carried by a majoiity 
of tWQ' thirds ; and thus was obtained the first important 
cqncessipn to the persecuted catholics. The session dosed 
ip August, 1778, 

Durine 1779, the vdunteer system commenced in In- 
land, which* furnishes an instance of military patrio^mwe 
might in vun ^ook; for i|t the onzial^ of any other eeu^tty.. 
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HieM hotto of avnied oitisens, aaif-iMud, tdf^amed, ietf- 
•onaiiBaionedt not only proteeted Irakuid, bat for many 
ytftra thed a glory ronad hct. The BOQth of Ireland wa« 
lanQpnsbiBg under tfac embargo hy which ka proviaion 
trade waa alaooat totally deatroyed, wUle the north waa 
e^ally aoifering in ita trade from the preaaure of the 
Ameriean war. The little revenoe which the country pro* 
vided waa neoeaaarily impaired, which rendered it impoaai- 
ble to pay for the reqoiaite defence of the kingdom. The 
town of Belfaat, which had been viatted eighteen yeara 
before by foreign invadere, had now reaaon to apprehend 
n aimilar calamity, when the eoatta of Ireland were inleated 
by American privateera. and when Franoe waa openly 
leagued with the American coloniea in their revolt ; in thia. 
atate of thinga the iahabitanta applied to government for 
protection againat the common enemy ; to which appiiea* 
tion air Robert Heron, secretary to the lord-lietttenant 
candidly replied, that government could afford it none. 

When thua abandoned to themaelvea. their spirit soon 
aupplied the defecta of the administration. Belfast, A ntrias. 
and the adjacent counties, poured forth their armed citizens. 
The town of Armagh raised a body of men. at whose bead 
waa the patriotic lord Cfaarlemont. llie institution ex- 
panded daily, and a noble ardour was every where diffused. 
Government was astonished and beheld the effects of itSv 
own work. In little more than a year the voloateere 
amounted to 42.000 men. The duke of Leinster, the earl 
of Clanricarde, lord Gharlemont. and several other nohle- 
aaen and gentlemen of the higheat aftatione, took upon 
themselves the command of this patriotic body. 

The earl of Buckinghamshire convened the patliament, 
October 12th, 1779. when Mr^ Grettan exposed the speeek, 
of the lord-lieutenant, aa containing nothing satisfactory, 
and moved an amendment which showed the distressed 
atate of the country, and maintained that the only remedy 
waa to open a fijee export trade, and to allpw hia majesty 'a. 
aubjects to enjoy their natural birthright. Mr. Burgh. 
wh0 waa then prime aeijfMmt. in order to deprive Mr. 
<3rattan of the honour, of carrying hia amendment, propose 
ed one exjactly eimilar in spirit, whioh was agreed to unaui- 
imionalj. Tkia waa *' it ia not by temporary expediente,^ 
l^lUi by a fi^^e tra^^ alox^^i that t^^ na|ion ia.. now, to b^. 
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•afed from impending rain." This address was carried krf 
the speaker to the Ticeroy amid the acclamations of tlia 
people, between two lines of Dublin yolanteers. command- 
ed by the duke of Leinster» in arms and uniforms, whidi 
extended from the parliament* bouse to the castle. So 
spirited had been the conduct of the volunteer army 
throughout the kingdom that the house of commons voted 
them their unanimous thanks. A similar vote was passed 
in the upper house with only one dissentient voice. 

The English parliament moved an address to his majesty 
praying him to take into consideration the two motions for 
procuring relief to Ireland which had been rejected the 
preceding session ; and to direct effectual redress to his 
suffering people. All parties agreed that Ireland was in a 
state of extreme distress, all concurred in opinion that her 
distresses should be relieved ; but while all were agreed 
nothing was done. 

So determined had the Irish commons now become that 
they resolved to vote the bills of supply fur six months 
only ; and they were transmitted to England, and reluc- 
tantly passed. They likewise resolved that the exportation 
from Ireland of its woollen and other manufactures to all 
foreign places, would materially tend to relieve its distresses, 
and thus advance the strength of the British empire r and 
^ive new vigour to the Irish to stand forward in support 
of his majesty's person and government. And in order to 
assert and maintain their rights, in defiance of the endea- 
vours in England to destroy, the commons resolved, that 
at this time it would be inexpedient to grant new taxea. 
which was carried by a majority of 170 to 74. 

The resolutions of the Irish parliament produced such 
an effect on the British government, that the house of 
commons being then in a committee on the affairs of 
Ireland, Lord North proposed to allow Ireland a free ex- 
port of wool, woollens, and wool flock ; a free exportation 
of glass ; and a freedom of trade with the British settle* 
ments, on certain conditions, the basis of which was to 
be on an equality of taxes andcustoms. Bills founded upon 
the first two propositions were immediately brought in, 
passed both houses, and received the royal assent before 
the recess. The third was allowed to lie over, to afford 
time for consideration in Irehmd. 
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Irefkttd had now extorted from BcglaBd an aoknowledf* 
Bt of a principle vitally important to her interestii; 
besides which, it aflforded a practical proof of what might 
be aiceoBBplishcd hy perseverance and a determined effort 
after just prixHlege and right. Lord North, however, in 
order to eonoiliate the jealonaies of the British traders, bad 
represented the measure as a boon resumahle at pleasare ; 
and a vety general apprehension was entertained that it 
would be at some time or other reenned ; the next step 
therefore was to consider what mode ol averting it remained 
to be adopted ; and the first that suggested itself was an 
Independent Legiikture ; and they soon learned to direct 
their endeavoure to its attiunment. The volunteers took 
a decisive part in this crisis. They openly declared their 
opinion, declaring a fixed determination to establish that 
independeooe. 

The few patriots in the legislature, who still stood firm 
ki their country's cause, at the head of which noble band 
the illustrious Orattan placed himself, were cooperating to 
produce the wish for independence in parliament. On the 
19th of April, 17fiO, Mr. Orattan, in an eloquent speech 
never, perhaps, excdied in ancient or modern times, 
novedi that the house should resolve and enter on the 
jonmals '* That no power on earth, save the king, lords 
end commons of Ireland, had a right to make laws fof 
Ireland.*^ Of this celebrated oration Mr. Hardy saye that 
** the langnage of IdiHon or Shakespeare ean alone describe 
its effects." Mr. Orattan, on bring pressed by the 
government party to withdraw his motion, said, "b« never 
would consent to withdraw the proposed declaration of 
right, when a great law officer had asserted that the par* 
liament of England had a right to bind the people of Ireland. 
It was impossible to wave the declaration." The embar* 
rassment of the house was at length put an end to by the 
honourable Hussey Bturgh, who. at twenty minutes past 
six in the morning, ssoved '*the house be adjoomed," 
whieh was carried unanimously. Such was the terminal 
tien of this effort in behalf of the legislative independence 
of Ireland. The Irish house of commons, however, upon 
some appeanmce of sincerity in the British eabinet, pro- 
ceeded to take into consideration the regulations neceteary 
to place the commerce of the kingdom on a seouve footings 
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•nd the supplies were gianted for eighteen months longer. 
At length the session, which 'had been protracted to an 
onusaal length, was prorogued September 2nd. 1780. 

The admiiiistration of the earl of Buckinghamshire gaTf 
little satisfaction to the ministry at home, and he was 
recalled, lord Carlisle being appointed his sueceasor, 
December 23rd. 1780; he did not, however, assemble the 
parliament till October, 1781, when it had become known 
that government was desirous of disarming the volanteers, 
though they dared not adopt the measures necesaary for 
success. Various patriotic measures were introduced, 
which, though not always successful, served to demonstrate 
the feelings of the time ; and so rapidly did the enthusiasm 
spread that the ministerial majorities were gradually dimiu* 
ished, till at last they were fairly defeated upon several 
questions. Among the measures now brought forward 
was one for leave to bring in heads of a habeas corpus Inll, 
by the recorder of Dublin. Sir Lucius O'Bryen called the 
Attention of the house to their freedom of trade with 
Portugal, where Irish manufactures were not allowed to 
be sold. Mr. Yelverton also gave notice, that after the 
jecess he should move for leave to bring in heads of a bill 
io regulate the tra^ismission of bills from that kingdom to 
England ; which was intended to remedy part of the legis- 
lative evil arising from the operation of Poyning's law. 
Mr. Grattan made a motion for bringing in heads of a bill 
to explain, amend, and limit an act to prevent mutiny and 
desertion in the army ; but it was negatived by a large 
majority. Mr. Gardiner intimated his intention of bringing 
forward a bill for the relief of the Roman catholics, which 
he hoped to model in such a shape that it would meet with 
the concurrence of all parties. 

The volunteers now began to take a more decided part 
in the political transactions of the day. They now ex* 
x*eeded 50,000, well armed, and improved in tactics ; they 
had enthusiastic notions of liberty, and assumed a 
leading station in the affairs of Ireland. They met at 
Armagh, and came to certain resolutions which they pub* 
iished throughout the province of Ulster and in Dublin, 
They appointed a meeting of delegates from the various 
corps throughout the kingdom, to be held at Duogannoa 
ioiD the 15th of February, The government took the alarin« 
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bat could do nothing to check the evil they dreaded i and 
the appointed day at last arrived, when representatives of 
one hundred and forty three corps of the volunteers in 
Ulster met at Dungannon. They were all persons of pro- 
perty. Among them were lord Charlemont, Mr. Flood, 
Mr. Grattan, Mr. Stewart, member for Tyrone ; and Mr. 
Dobbs, an eminent barrister. They agreed to several 
resolutions regarding their legislative independence, their 
right of trade to foreign countries, and a vote of thanks to 
the minority in parliament who had supported the consti* 
tutional rights. The meeting was held in the church ; and 
its moderation and patriotic character rejoiced the friends, 
while it disappointed the enemies of the volunteers, who 
hoped for some unconstitutional proceeding which might 
have served as a pretext for crushing the union altogether. 

On the 22nd of February, Mr. Grattan moved in the 
house of commons for an address to the king, " to assure 
his majesty with unfeigned attachment to his person and 
government, that the people of Ireland were a free people ; 
the crown of Ireland a distinct kingdom, with a parliament 
of her own, and that with one voice they protested against 
the interposition of any other parliament in its legislation. 
That the claim of the British parliament to legislate for 
Ireland was useless to England, cruel to Ireland, and with- 
out any foundation in law ; that, impressed with a high 
sense of the justice of the British character, and in reliance 
on his majesty's paternal care, they had set forth their 
right and sentiments without proscribing any mode to his 
majesty, and threw themselves on his royal wisdom." 
This motion was opposed by the attorney-general, who 
proposed its postponement till the 1st of August, which was 
carried by a majority of 137 to 68. 

The catholic bills occasioned much debating in their 
progress. One was an act for the relief of his majesty's 
subjects of this kingdom professing the Roman catholic 
religion ; by which, catholics were enabled to take, hold» 
and dispose of lands and hereditaments in the same manner 
as protestants. It removed also several penalties from 
such of the clergy as should have taken the oath of 
allegiance and been registered, and repealed some of the 
most obnoxious parts of the acts passed in former reigns. 
Attong these were the following which may serve to convey 
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tome idea of tbe crodtiei pmctised Afunst Hie AABiolini 
It vepealed the power of a magistnite to fine and hnpriaoD 
vferj papist reftieing to appear, and declare nfwk osAh 
when and where lie knt heard mass, who celehrated atfd 
assisted at it, and the residence of any popish eecieaiaatie; 
also the part which prohibited a papist from hwtfmg a 
horse of the value of £5. tinder certais penaltiea; tliat 
which enabled the grand jory to present the mmhostmog 
of all robberies and depredations of privateers, in tioie of 
war, upon the real and personal estates of the catholics 
within the county; that whieh subjected every oedtholk 
to certain penalties who did not provide a protestant watch* 
man to watch in his turn; and that which subjected te 
certain penalties every catholic who should take or purofausd 
a house in Limerick or Oalway, or the suburbs thereof 
These are only a few of the disgraceful restrictiooa which 
the English government thought it necessary to iii^pose. 
The second bill was " an act to allow persons profeaaiag 
the popish religion to teach schools in this kingdom^ and 
for regukting the education of papists ; and also to repesl 
parts of certain laws relative to the guardianship of their 
chiklren." Mr. Oardiner had a third bill, which was for 
establishing intermarriages between protestants and 
catholics; but it was negatived by a majority of eight 
Although these and some other measures did not receive the 
voyal assent during the viceroyalty of the earl of CflirUsle^ yet 
they may be oonsidered as having passed during his admin* 
istration, as did also some others, especially one for 
establishing a national bank in Ireland; and they were 
the last, for an important change in the councils of England 
was impending. Thsit ill- fated ministry, which had 
debilitated the resources of the empire, whieh had lost 
America, which had added a hundred miUions to the 
national debt, and which had caused the loss of so many 
thousand lives, was now tottering to its fall, and was soon 
overwhelmed. 

The marquis of Rockingham, a whig nobleman, wm 
appointed to form an administration. Every thing now 
appeared fevourabie for Ireland. The doke of Portlapd 
was appointed lord-lieutenaot. and arrived in DnUin on 
tiie 14tb, of April 1782* When the parHamort met ok 
the 16th,iiiB majesty 'a priadpalaccgattty of ati^ai u iw m i al 



tbftt he WM eWged vHfti a message from the lord 
Mentenaat ; the purpoit of which tvas to reoommend Ifaa 
house to take into its consideration the disoonteuts and 
jealousies prerailing in the country, witli a ^ew to their 
final adjustment. Mr. Ponsoaby moved, " Tftiat a duti* 
M and loyal address should be presented to fais majesty, 
thanking him for his gracious message and assuring him 
that his ^ithful commons would immediately proceed npoa 
tke great object he had recommended to their consider* 
ation." Mr. Grattan rose to move the following amend* 
ment, which he prefaced with a speech of great ability :— • 

" That an humble address be presented to his majesty* 
to return his majesty the thanks Jf this house for his most 
gracious message to this house, signified by his grace the 
lord lieutenant. 

"To assure his majesty of our unshaken attadimeilt to 
his majesty's person and government, and of our lively wtut 
of his paterned care in thus taking the lead to administer 
content to his majesty's .subjects of Ireland, 

*' That thus encouraged by his royal interposition, we 
shall beg leave, with all duty and affection, to lay before 
his majesty the cause of onr discontents and jealousiee.; to 
assure his majesty that his subjects of Ireland are a /ree 
people ; that the crown of Ireland is an imperial eroum, 
inseparably annexed to the crown ofOreaft Britain, on 
which connection the interests and happiness of both 
nations essentially depend ; but that the kingdom of Ireland 
is a distinct kingdom, with a parliament of her own, the 8oh 
legislature thereof ^ that there is no body of men competent 
to make laws to bind this nation, except the king, lords 
and commons of Ireland ; nor any other parliament which 
hath any authority or power, of any sort whatsoever, in 
this country, save only the parliament of Ireland; to-assore 
his majesty that we humbly concave that in this ri^^^the 
very essence of our liberties exists ; a right which we, on 
the part of all the people of Ireland, do claim as their birth 
'right, and which we cannot yield but with our lives. 

" To assure his majesty, Uiat we have seen witii concern 
certain claims advanced by the parliament ^of Great BritaiB, 
in an act, entitled An acf for tfa^ better aoeuringthe depen- 
dency of Ireland ; an act containing matter entirety irra* 
•condleahle to 'the fondameatal rights df this nation. 7hat 
p 
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we conceiTe this act* and the claime it advances, to be tlie 
great and principal caose of the discontents and jealooaie* 
in this kingdom. 

" To assure his majesty* that his majesty's commons of 
Ireland, do most sincerely wish that all bills which become 
kw, in Ireland, should receive the approbation of his 
majesty, under the great seal of Britain ; but that yet we 
do consider the practise of suppressing our bills in the 
councils of Ireland, or altering the same any where, to be 
another just cause of discontent and jealousy. 

" To assure his majesty, that an act, entitled an act for 
the better accommodation of his majesty's forces, being 
unlimited in duration, and defective in other instances, bnt 
passed in that shape, is another just cause of discontent 
and jealousy in this kingdom. 

" That we have submitted these the principal causes of 
the present discontent and jealousy of Ireland, and remain 
in humble expectation of redress. 

" That we have the greatest reliance on his majesty's 
wisdom, the most sanguine expectation from his virtuous 
choice of a chief governor, and great confidence in the wise, 
auspicious, and constitutional councils, which we see with 
satisfaction his majesty has adopted. 

" That we have moreover a high sense and veneration 
of the British character, and do therefore conceive that the 
proceedings of this country, founded as they are in right, 
and tempered by duty, must have excited the approbation 
and esteem instead of wounding the pride of the British 
nation. 

*' And we beg leave to assure his majesty, that we are 
the more confirmed in this hope, inasmuch as the people 
of this kingdom have never expressed a desire to share the 
freedom of England without declaring a determination to 
•share her fate likewise, standing and falling with the Britiih 
nation" 

Mr. Grattan's motion was unanimously carried, and a 
congratulatory address to the duke of Portland being voted, 
the house adjourned for three weeks, on the 4th of May, 
1782, to allow time for deliberation in the British calunet 
upon their claim to a declaration of rights. The great 
question was brought before both houses of the British 
parliament. May 17th, In (he commons there was Aot « 
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disBentient yoice ; in the peers lord Loughborough alone 
made any opposition. The earl of Carlisle supported the 
measure and bore an honourable testimony to the zeal and 
loyalty of the Irish people, alluding particularly to the 
volunteers, who had made a tender of their Berrices to the 
government when Ireland was threatened with invasion. 

The Irish parliament met, according to adjournment, on 
the 27th of May, when the lord- lieuteo ant in a speech 
from the throne, informed them that the British legislature 
had concurred in a resolution to remove the causes of their 
discontents and jealousies, and had united in a desire to 
gratify every wish expressed in their late address to the 
throne. The speech having been read, Mr. Grattan bore 
testimony to the justice of parliament in repealing the 
obnoxious acts of parliament, by which the whole powers 
of government were vested solely in the king, lords and 
commons of Ireland ; and the controlling power of the 
English parliament, and the practice of altering Irish bills 
in the privy council were renounced : they had acquired a 
constitution, and it was their duty to maintain it. He 
recommended that they should make an unconditional 
grant of £100.000. to England, for raising 20,000 Irish 
seamen for the British navy, which was agreed to. He 
next moved an address, dignified, and worthy of the cause 
to which it related. There were only two dissentient 
voices, and these were occasioned by the following sentence 
in the address, *' That there will no longer exist any con- 
stitutional question between the two nations that can 
interrupt their harmony." The house divided upon these 
words, when the numbers were» for the address as it stood 
211, against it 2. 

Thus was accomplished this great revolution by means, 
and with a degree of moderation, perhaps never paralleled 
in any other country. Their cause was a sacred one, and 
they found many distinguished individuals to co-operate 
with them, and it was gained without a single act of vio- 
lence being committed. 

This great event was suitably celebrated, and a day of 
general thanksgiving was appointed to return thanks to 
Almighty God for that union, harmony, and cordial affee- 
tion which had been happily brought about between the 
-two kingdoms. No sooner was the address disposed of in 
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the house of eommoDS. on the day ahready meationed, thaii 
Mr. BagDftl, after having coDgratulated Ym country* Great 
Britain, his majesty, and his ministers, upon this attain- 
ment of the greatest political blessings, called upon the 
house of coBsmons to confer some signal mark of a greaJt 
and grateful nation upcm the Liberator of their country, 
Henry Grattan, Es^. whose distinguished efforts in pro- 
curing their legislative independence had been conducted 
with so much wisdom. After some furth^ eulogium, he 
gave notice, that he should, the next day. move that the 
house resolve itself into a committee to take into con- 
sideration what sum they 8bo«dd grant for the purchasing 
sn estate, and building a suitable mansion for their illus- 
trious benefactor, and his heirs for ever, as a testimony of 
their gratitude for the unequjslled service he had done for 
the kingdom of Ireland. The committee met accordingly, 
and after some discuesion fixed upon £50.000, which reso- 
lution was unanimously agreed to by the house ; and at 
the same time resolved that an address should be presented 
ta his exocUeney the krd^lientenant, to lay before his 
mi^esly the humble request of that house, that he would 
direct such sum so to be appropriated, in testimony of the 
nation's gratitude for Mr. Grattan's eminent serviceSa and 
that the house would make good the same. 

It is but justice to the memory of that illustrious patriot, 
to record a drcumstance connected with that vote, which 
is not generally known. It is contained in the following 
catraet from a letter of lord Charlemont to his friend Dr. 
Halliday, dated Dubliu. August 11th, 17S2 : " Respecting 
the grsnt, I know with certsinty that Grattan, though he 
felt himself flattered with the intention, looked upon the 
act with the deepest concern, and did all in his power to 
deprecate it. As it was found impossible to defeat the 
design, all bis friends, and I among others, were employed 
to lessen the sum. It was accordingly decreased by one 
half, and that principally by his positive declaration, through 
us, that if the whole was insisted on, he would refuse aU 
but a few hundreds, which he would retain as an honour- 
able mark of the goodness of his country. By some, who 
look only into themselves for information concerning 
human natttre» this conduct will probably be construed into 
hypocrisy. To such the ei;oeUenGe und pr«»eQunency of 
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Tirtue and the character are as invisible and incomprehen- 
sible as the brightness of the sun to a man born blind." 
Hardy* 8 Life ^ Charlemont, £100,000. was at first pro« 
posed to purchase an estate ; but at his own request the 
vote was lowered, and £50.000. ultimately granted — a 
trivial sum for his services, but a signal honour, without a 
precedent, and without an example. 

The general happiness diffused over the nation was but 
short lived. Two or three gentlemen, at the head of whom 
was Flood, who, upon being aeked before the address 
was moved in the house as to any omission or 
addition if necessary, and then made no objection, now 
boldly declared that nothing was done, and that any mea- 
sure short of an entire renunciation on the part of England 
to bind this country by English laws would be invalid and 
inefficient. A simple repeal would leave Ireland precisely 
where she was ; and she might again be enslaved by the 
first corrupt minister who should choose to avail himself of 
the unsuspecting and too liberal conduct of Ireland. 
Within the walls of parliament almost all were content 
with the repeal, but out of doors these doctrines gained 
many proselytes. Mr. Grattan. in one of the debates 
which the agitation of this question produced, emphatically 
declared, '* the nation that insists on the humiliation of 
another is a foolish nation." The contest was fiercely dis* 
puted in the commons and ended at length by a division 
on Mr. Flood's motion, for leave to bring in the heads of 
a bill for declaring the sole and exclusive right of the Irish 
parliament to make laws in all cases whatsoever, internal 
and external, for the kingdom of Ireland. The motion 
was negatived, however, there being six in the minority. 

The marquis of Rockingham, the amiable leader of the 
whig party in England, died July 1st, 1782. and was suc- 
ceeded by lord Shelburne, who in his ministerial arrange- 
ments fixed upon lord Temple to succeed the duke of Port- 
land as lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 

The volunteers, meanwhile, proud of their exertions, and 
conscious of their power, proceeded to take proper mea- 
sures for testifying their opinions upon the transactions we 
have been recording. Their body was much divided by 
the question of simple repeal and declaratory enactment. 
The doubts and suspicions of Flood had infected the minds 
P 3 
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of mtiiy ; but fhe modtnle party for « tiai9 prevailed* and 
a retolntion was almost maniinously carried for the ainsple 
repeal. At aoother meetiog an address to bis majesty was 
determiiied on, to express tbe opinion of tbree hundred and 
aiz companies of rolunteers in favour of the simple repesL 
It was carried unanimously; as was also one to tbe duke 
of Portland, and another to Mr. Orattan. But this noAa- 
imity was soon disturbed by tbe dissatisfaction of two corps 
in Belfast, which had been represented at Dunganooo, 
Thehr delegates were tradueed in the newspapers, and even 
Mr. Grattan became an object of yirulent abuse. A 
leview which was appmnted to take place at Belfast was 
fast approaching, and the discontented resolved to make a 
stand. Every art was employed to increase their number, 
till every man who bore a musket became a legislator; 
Ireland was to be saTed by them, and they alone were to 
pronounce the terms of her salvation. Success had made 
them proud, pride had made them factious, and £Bbction 
rendered them foolish. The delegates assembled August 
ftrd. when an address was moved to lord Charlemont, in 
which was inserted a clause expressive of satisfaction with 
simple repeal ; a debate ensued upon that clause, and after 
eleven hours of legislative mockery it was rejected by a 
majority of two. This was a short triumph obtained by 
the designing few who had planned it : those few. -who 
bred under the patronage of court influence, wished to 
bring that independent ministry into disgrace which dis« 
dained to act upon so unoonstitotional a basis. This 
repeal, which was complained of. was the Magna Cbarta 
of Ireland. It gave to the people freedom ; and while it 
placed the sources of liberty in their own hands, it seemed 
them from the. tyranny of a foreign power, and secured to 
them a bulwark against any subsequent attempt to reoasseKt 
that power^t 
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CHAPTER IX. 



▲dmiiiittratioii of lord Tempk. Sacoeeded by Nortkiogtoiu Par- 
liamenUry Teform ealled for by tibe volunteers. Bill brought ta 
by Mr. Ffood| but refused. Bake of Buclaud viceroy. Vigorous 
proceedings of goyernment The king's illness. The regency 
question. YTestrooreland's adminietratioD. French revelation. 
Its influence. United Irishmen. Catholic relief Ppoceedings 
in* parliament Catholic claims. Catholic delegates. Alaroi 
excited by the system of delegation. Besolotions published 
against it Formation of Clubs. Petition to the king. 

Lo9D Ts¥Pi«s luriiTed in Ireland September 15tb, 1782. 
and Mt hunself earnestly to correct tbfi manyabiHee whieb 
bad crept into the management of public affaire s be took 
bttttoeee a9 a pleaaure; aod each applioation« thongh be 
was not at tbe time more than thirty yeam of age, had 
never been witnesBed at tbe cattle. The dieaay waa 
terrible tbrongbout all the public offices in Ireland, neither 
awed by eituation or connexion ; and all ooneemed ahiid* 
dered to behold tbe ancient abodea of peculation on tbe 
point <tf being exposed. Lord Temple, however, went on 
fearless in tbe discharge of bis duty; and it is only to be 
regretted that his stay was too short to render hie plan of 
fseformation p^manently operative. 

liurd Temple instituted the Order qf SU Foirick, ta 
gratify tbe Irish by a mark of national consequence, Hie 
king was always to be sovereign of this new order of 
knightbood, the yioerey officiating gcaod master, and the 
iiiebbishop of Puhlin chancellor, Among the knights 
were prince Edward, (afterward duke of Kent) the dvke of 
Leinster. the earl of Conrtown. and ti)e earlof Cbarkmoiit. 
They were invested at the castle oo tbe Uth of Mafdi« 
and on the 17th the festival of their tutelar saint, the 
cerenony of instfdlatien was performed vitti gnsat mag* 
Oifieence- 

The Irish parUament did not sit during ^ adffluiietra« 
tvpn of lord Tesa^ coi^equentlf there femaine little to 
ieeoid» la Ihf heginiiing of 1783 tbe famona .ooalilaBsi 
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ministry, in which Fox and lord North joined thdr forces, 
was formed, and lord Temple resigned his post to the earl 
of Northington ; and was escorted to the water side by the 
▼olonteers of Dublin, in uniform, as the only testimonial 
which it was in their power to give of their gratitude, affec- 
tion, and reverence. 

Soon after the arrival of lord Northington, a dissolation 
of parliament took place, July 15th, 1783. The volunteers 
now began to act a part, which lost them the confidence 
of all those respectable individuals who had hitherto 
GO-operated with them, from a conviction that their object 
was honourable and their means constitutional. Taking 
upon themselves the merit of having done all that had been 
accomplished, and began to talk of the impolicy of laying 
down their arms while there remained any thing to obtain ; 
and that something they found out to be a reform in par- 
liament, which was at the same time agitating England. 

A meeting of delegates from forty -five companies of the 
province of Ulster, in pursuance of a public requisition, 
July 1st, 1783, when it was unanimously resolved "That 
a general meeting of the volunteer delegates of the province 
of Ulster, on the subject of a more equal representation of 
the people, should be held at Dungannon on the 8th day 
of September;" and a great number of addresses, letters, 
and protests, connected with the question of parliamentary 
reform were issued. On the 8th of September the delegates 
of two hundred and seventy-two companies assembled at 
Dungannon. 1 hey published resolutions concerning the 
representation of the people, and elected five persona to 
represent each county in a national convention to be held 
in Dublin on the lOth of November, to which they invited 
the volunteers of the other provinces to send their delegates. 
The defects of which they complained were that of three 
hundred members composing the house of commons, only 
seventy* two were returned by the people, while fifty- three 
peers nominated one hundred and twenty* three, and influ- 
enced the election of ten members ; and fifty- two common- 
ers nominated ninety-one, and influenced the choice of 
three — a state of representation which certainly rendered 
some amelioration necessary to the welfare of the country. 

Hie government looked on the proceedings of these 
military reformers with dismay^ bat could decide on no 
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c^^nrse of condact to prevent the approacbing meeting. 
The parliament met on the 14th of October, when, in 
order to prevent any motion of a more questionable tend* 
ency. the government judiciously contrived that the thanks 
of the legislature to the volunteers for their spirited endea* 
vours to provide for the defence of the country should be 
immediately voted. Mr. Gardiner moved a vote of thanks 
to lord Temple, their late viceroy, which was opposed by 
only three individuals, each of whom had been charged as 
public defaulters, or debtors to the king during lord Tem- 
ple's short administration. 

On the 28th of October, sir Henry Cavendish moved 
" That the condition of this country required practicable 
retrenchment consistent with the safety thereof, and with 
the honourable support of his majesty's government.*^ 
This motion brought on a violent debate, in which the two 
rival orators, Flood and Grattan took a prominent part ; 
vrhich redounds so little to the credit of either ; but the 
motion was lost by a majority of fifty-seven, in favour of 
government. 

The 10th of November at last arrived, and delegates 
from all the provinces assembled at the Royal Exchange 
in Dublin, but on account of their number and the small* 
ness of the place they removed to the Rotunda. Lord 
Cbarlemont, as president, led the way, accompanied by a 
troop of horse, the delegates following two and two. The 
convention now sat in form, and continued their delibera- 
tions for three weeks, when Mr, Flood arose about four 
o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday, November 29th» and 
proposed that he, accompanied by such members of parlia- 
ment as were then present, should immediately go dowp 
to the house of commons, and move for leave to bring in ^ 
bill exactly correspondent to the plan of reform which he 
had submitted to the convention, which was accordingly 
agreed to. But the motion was rejected in the commons 
by a majority of one hundred and nine ; the bouse at the 
same time resolved that an humble address should be pre- 
sented to his majesty to declare the perfect satisfaction 
which we feel in the many blessings we enjoy under his 
majesty's auspicious government, and our present happy 
constitution ; and at the same time we find it peculiarly 
wumbent upon us to ex|>ress owr determined r^ftQli^tioa 
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to support the same with oar lives and fortnnes." This 
address was immediately sanctioned hy the lords ; and 
thus terminated this question, conducted, according to 
Mr. Hardy, " with a degree of license and tumult which 
only an Irish house of commons could have tolerated." 

The first serious blow which the importance of the 
volunteer body received was from their conduct on the 
occasion of the convention, which was the immediate fore- 
runner of the decline of this now ambiguous body. It had 
previously begun to decay, and its extinction was viewed 
with indifference. 

The sitting of parliament still continued, and some 
popular motions were made ; among which were an absen- 
tee tax, a motion expressive of the necessity of retrench- 
ment in the expenses ; as also one by Mr. Curran, " That 
it is the sole and undoubted privilege of the commons of 
Ireland to originate all bills of supply and grants of pnhlie 
money, in such manner and under such clauses as they 
should think proper ;" but these were all rejected. 

On the appointment of Mr. Pitt to the premiership of 
Great Britain the Irish parliament adjourned, when lord 
Northington sent in his resignation and was succeeded by 
the duke of Rutland, who commenced Mr. Pitt's system, 
which ended in the union of the two countries. When 
the house met, according to adjournment, thirteen petitions 
were presented in one day from counties and populous 
cities, praying a reform in the representation of parliament, 
Mr. Flood also moved for leave to bring in a bill upon the 
same system, in which he vehemently urged that a reform 
was essential to the welfare of the country. The numbers 
were eighty-five for the motion and one hundred and 
fifty-nine against it ; which proved that the new adminis- 
tration was as opposed to this great measure as the preceding 
one had been. The revenue by Mr. Grattan, and the 
commerce by Mr. Gardiner, were brought under the notice 
of parliament ; these, together with a motion for restraining 
the license of the press, were the only measures of import- 
ance agitated during this session. The duke of Rutland pro- 
rogued parliament in a conciliatory speech May 4th, 1 794. 

The people, however, continued factious and discontent- 
ed; agitators still impelled the multitude and filled the 
country with their seditious clamours, The people were 
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principally irritated at the failure of parliamentary reform. 
Several excesses were committed in Dublin, and the mem* 
bers were attacked in their way to parliament, and the 
house itself violated by crowds forcing into the gallery. 
Among the excesses to which the populace resorted wai 
the barbarous one (imported from America) of tarring and 
feathering, and a still more savage one, houghing the 
soldiers whenever any unfortunate stragglers could be sur- 
prised. This was done by the butchers of Dublin, a set 
of miscreants who required no other qualification for their 
horrible business, according to general Luttrell, " than a 
strong arm, a sharp knife, and a hard heart." The soldi- 
ery had been called in to suppress a tumult, when they 
exercised unnecessary rigour, and this diabolical retaliation 
was the consequence. 

The principal objection that had been urged against Mr. 
Flood's bill for parliamentary reform was that it had origi- 
nated with an armed body, and as such could not be 
received by the house. It was accordingly resolved that 
regular meetings should be convened by the sheriffs of the 
different counties and towns for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the necessity of amending the representative 
system. The first meeting was held in Dublin, where the 
high sheriff presided. Ten resolutions were agreed to, 
expressive of the necessity of a more equal representation, 
of the grievance of long parliaments, and of the excellence 
of annual ones. A committee was appointed to draw up 
an address which called upon the people to join them in 
obtaining a redress of their grievances, and proposing a 
national congress to be held at Dublin, on the 25th of 
October, " there to deliberate, digest, and determine, on 
such measures as might seem to them most conducive to 
re-establish the constitution on a pure and permanent basis, 
and secure to the inhabitants of the kingdom, peace, liberty* 
and safety." They also agreed upon a petition to the 
king, praying him to dissolve the parliament then existing, 
and '* adopt with decision and effect whatever he should 
collect to be the sense of the people." This petition was 
presented to the lord-lieutenant, with an address to his 
excellency* requesting it might be transmitted. To this 
the viceroy replied that he would comply with their request 
IB transmitting the petition to his majesty* but at thesamo 



time be wocdd not fail to convey lua entire dieappratadon 
of it. 

lliongh the prooeedingB in Dublin vere seeonded m 
many other places throoghont the country, the whole burn- 
neds was put an eud to by government prosecntions. The 
high sheriff of Dublin was sentenoed to €ne and im^msoii* 
ment by the court of king's bench, which checked the 
risiDg spirit of disaffection. 

About this period the white hcfs again nmde tbeir 
appearance in the south ; but they were soon reduced to 
order by the loyal efforts of the Roman catholic bishop of 
Ossory, and the clergy of his diocese, for which they re- 
ceived the acknowledgments of government. 

Parliament met on the 28th of January, 1785 ; and on 
the 7th of February, the secretary of state for Ireland, laid 
before the house a series of propositions, the grand com- 
mercial regulations which had been digested during the 
recess, respecting the commerce of Ireland. These propo- 
sitions were founded upon enlarged and liberal principles ; 
still they met with considerable opposition from Mr. Flood 
and others, because the surplus of the revenue was to go 
to the support of the empire at large. Moderate men, 
however, were satisfied, and they were finally agreed to; 
and on February, 22nd, they were read in the British 
bouse of commons, where Mr. Pitt opened the business in 
a masterly speech. Meanwhile, the jealousy of the com- 
mercial towns of England was excited, and numerous peti- 
tions were presented^ If ever Mr. Pitt was sincere in any 
cause it was this ; but he found it necessary to make con- 
siderable alterations, in consequence of the strong remon- 
strances of the manufacturers, the chief objects of whieh 
alterations were to provide, 1st, That whatever navigation 
laws the British parliament should hereafter find it neees^ 
sary to enact for the preservation of her marine, the same 
should be passed by the legislature of Ireland ; 2nd, Against 
the importing into Ireland, and from thence into Great 
Britain, of any other West India merchandises than sudi 
as were the produce of our own colonies ; and 8rdly, Hitft 
Ireland should debar herself from uny of ^ cdnntries 
beyond the Gape of Good Hope to the straits of Mi^lhH 
so long as it should be thought necessary to continue tlfc 
charter of the Bngliah £aBt India Company. 
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After a long discussion in the British parliament, the 
propositions were laid before the Irish legislature, August 
12th, when an animated discussion ensued, and upon the 
division there appeared for leave to bring in the bill 127, 
against it 108. Such a majority in the very commence* 
ment of the measure was equivalent to a defeat, and in that 
light the ministry considered it. Mr. Grattan and Mr. 
Curran distinguished themselves in the several stages of the 
discussion. 'Fhe latter thus characteristically described 
the individuals, to whose exertions it had been chiefly 
owing, that the measure was finally abandoned : — " Nor 
let us forget in our exultation, to whom we are indebted 
for the deliverance. Here stood the trusty mariner (Mr» 
Gonolly) on his old station, the mast head, and gave the 
signal. Here (Mr. Flood) all the wisdom of the state 
was collected, exploring your weakness and your strength, 
detecting every ambuscade and pointing to the hidden 
battery, that was brought to bear on the shrine of freedom. 
And there (Mr. Grattan) was exerting an eloquence more 
than human, inspiring, forming, directing, animating to 
the great purposes of your salvation." 

The whole nation partook of the triumph of the senate, 
and testified its joy by public illuminations. 

The patriotic members of parliament made a vigorous 
attack on the pension list, in 1786, and Mr. Forbes, after 
an animated speech, moved " that the present application 
and amount of pensions on the civil establishment were a 
grievance to the nation, and demanded redress." After 
an interesting debate, the motion was lost by a majority 
of 134 against 78, Mr. Grattan supported the motion 
with all his eloquence, and observed, " Should I afiirm 
that the pension list is not a grievance, I should afirm in 
the face of my country an impudent, an insolent, and a 
public lie;" while Mr. Curran likewise supported the 
motion in a speech containing an admirable specimen of 
his sarcastic humour, in which he says " This polyglot of 
wealth, this museum of curiosities, the pension list, em- 
braces every link in the human chain, every description of 
men, women, and children, from the exalted excellence of 
a Hawke or a Rodney, to the debased situation of the lady 
who humbleth herself that she may be exalted. But the 
lessons it inculcates forms its greater perfection .—it 
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taiebM llHit iloth aad vice may eat that bread vbiek mtkam 
«Bd booetty may starve for after tbey have earned it. It 
teaches tbe dissolute and idle to k)ok up for that 8«ppott 
irhieb tbey are too proud to stoop and earn. It direda 
liie minds of raeu to an entire reliance on the rulinif power 
of tbe state, who feeds tbe ravens of the royal aviary, that 
cry coattnually for food. It teaches them to imitate tkoee 
saints on tbe pension list, that are like the lilies of the 
field— -they toil not, neither do they sfun, and yet «re 
arrayed like Solomon in bis glory. 'In fine it teaohen m 
lesson wbich indeed tbey might have kamedfrom Bpictatoa 
-*«tbat it is good sometimes not to be over virtuoiia/' 
This speech ddivered in tbe Irisb partiam^it, in 1786, 
would not be oat of place in the British bouse, in 18M, 
when all classes of ber majeaty^s sulgeets are exclawing 
against tbe unjust luid intolerable burdeM imposed by the 
iniquitous pension list. 

Fre^ disturbances in Munster dietinguisbed the yeaat 
1 787. The insurgents were called Right*bofi», from their 
leader Captain Right, who it would appear bad acted oon^ 
trary to bis name. The subject was submitted to purliii^ 
ment, who appointed a committee to take tbe qaestioa into 
consideration. Tbe attorney- general detailed a seriea of 
ouffiotts facts, concerning these tumults which arose from 
the old cause, exorbitant rents, and extorbitant tithes. Tke 
insurgents proceeded with much method, goisgfrom pariah 
to parish swearing in tbe inhabitants. Heformatioii of 
tithes was tbe first ob|ect tbey had in view ; binding timos- 
sdvet by oath only to pay a certain price per acre, not to 
mke them Irom tbe minister beyond that price, and neitiier 
to asmst or allow him to be assisted in drawing the titbe. 
These proceedings only paved tbe way for others of a more 
dangerous charact^ : regulating tbe price of lands, vabing 
the price of labour, and opposing tbe collection of taxea, 
Tbe atl<Mraey-genearal declared be was weUi acquainted wiA 
MuRster, and it was impossible (w human wretcbedaesatto 
eieeed that of ike miserable tenantry in tbatfMrevince» who 
wew ground to powder by r^ntless landlords. Their 
miseries were intolerable* but they did not originate wttii 
the clergy, nor could the legislature allow them to take 
sedress into their own bandi. He therefore moved that 
fartber promions by statute are nieeeseaiy to prmmil 
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tBBttltiio«8 mingt, and for the more effectual fMiBisbment 
oi persons guilty of outrage, riot, and illegal combination, 
and of admiDistering and taking illegal oatbt. A bill was 
accordingly brought in to this effect, after much oppoaition 
by the patriots, who objected to it a« deviating from the 
English riot act. 

in October, 1787, thedake of Rutland, lord^Uentenaat, 
<died» in consequence of excessive dissipation of every kindv 
He was in his thirty- second year, and was beloved for bis 
aoeial qualities ; but his political proceedings did not give 
much contentment to his people* His successor was the 
marquis of Buckingham (formerly earl Temple) who was 
appointed a second time to the vioe^royalty. Those indi«- 
ndaak'who lived and fattened upon public abuses^ reool* 
looting his former vigilance, beheld his approaching arrival 
with anything but comfortable feelings; nor were their 
fears without reason. He carried his scrutiny into all the 
departments of the castle, where the system of peculation 
waa enormous. From a fraudulent plan long established, 
derks with not more than a hundred pounds a year, were 
able to live in splendid style. Struck with panic at the 
viceroy'a examination of their acoonnts, soma of the 
defattlters fled the kingdom, some by entreaties and pro- 
mises eluded the pumithment their crimes deserved^ whtte 
others jchose the more horrible refuge of suicide^ 

The marquis of Buckingham convened the parliament in 
January, 1788 ; and the first subject broii^ht before them 
waa the tithe system. The evils felt in the levying of this 
tax were insupportable. They prevailed generally in the 
south, and there consequently originated all those tumults 
which had so long agitated the country* The mode of 
-collection was no less oppressive than the tithe itself, Mu 
Orattan on the present occasion, with his uaual eloquence, 
disclosed the evil in all its native deformity ; he stripped 
of all its insidious coverings, and showed the country and 
•the world what monstrous iniquities wefe traasaetiag under 
the eye, nay, with the very sanction of the law. He eon- 
tittued to Ixing the question before parliament; but his 
Bost brilliant effort was on tlie 14th of July, 1788, when 
he moved for a committee to inquire into the alleged 
^evanccs in the raising of tithes. No extrsct from this 
apeeirh which comprehendft » hi9tor^» could convey 99f 
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adequate impression, which to he known must he read, attd 
to read must be to admire it. 

The county of Armagh was again disturbed in 1788, hf 
the increased animosities and outrages of the peep'Of-dnf^ 
•boys and the defenders. They had been augmenting for 
some years. Originally they were all presbyteriaos, bat 
in process of time having been joined by some catholics 
they became indiscriminately denominated papists, thna 
adding religious fanaticism to civil disorder. The jHrotes- 
tants took the alarm and committed many wanton excesses. 
The law being still in force against the catholics possessing 
arms, the protestants visited their houses in search of these 
forbidden arms, and frequently trespassed against the laws 
they affected to uphold. These domiciliary visits were 
commonly made early in the morning : hence those who 
made them were called peep-of day 'boys. Those who 
were the objects of such inquisitorial proceedings styled 
themselves defenders. Personal feuds became general 
quarrels ; and in process of time whole districts embraced, 
as a party matter, what, in the beginning, was merely indi- 
vidual contention. 

The Irish parliament met on the 5th of February, 1789, 
and it was moved by the secretary of state that they should 
adjourn till the 16tb, when both houses should take tiie 
state of the nation into their consideration. Mr. Grattan, 
however, moved as an amendment, the 11th instead of the 
16th which was carried by a majority of fifty-four. They 
met on the 11th accordingly, and the great question of the 
day — rendered necessary on account of the malady under 
which the king then laboured — the regency was discussed. 
It had previously been endeavoured, by ministerial 
ioflueoce, to secure a majority who might adopt similar 
measures to those acted upon in England, with respect to 
the regency, but the attempt failed, and the minister was 
left in a minority. Irelaod was proud of the opportunity 
of exercising on this important occasion the legislative 
independence which she had acquired : and it was to be 
expected that she would, on this particular question, exhibit 
a proof of her freedom. Mr. Grattan therefore concluded 
an able speech by moving, that an humble address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness, the prince of Wales, to take 
upon himself the government of this realm, during tb* 
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«oiiliaMMioe ol his majestj't ivdispotiticn, under the et^e 
end title of prince regent of Ireland* in the name of hia 
mmesty, to exercise and administer, according to the la»ws 
and constitution of this kingdom, aU regal powers, juris- 
dietion aod prerogatives to the crown and the govemmeot 
thereof helonging. This motion was carried without a 
division* A similar motion was made in the house of lords 
b^r lord Charlemont, and carried hy a majority of nineteen. 

This address, forced upon the ministry, met with every 
official obstruction; and the lord- lieutenant refused to 
tiunsmit it to his royal highness. In consequence ol this 
Nittsalt Mr* Orattan moved that a competent nutnher of 
persons- shouki be appointed to present it to his royal high* 
aess, which was carried by a majority of fifty-six* The 
lords appointed the duke of Letnster and lord CharleoMmti 
and the eommons Messrs* Conolly, O'Neil, Ponsonbyr aind 
Stewart, commissioners to present the address to the 
prince oif Wales. They arrived in IjondoD, February 25tb, 
and presented their address tO' his royal highness at 
Carhon house, the following day ; but the recovery of his 
majesty rendered it of no avail« 

No other event of importance oecunred during the admin^ 
iseration of the mar(|uis of Buckingham* He had become 
eslremely unpopular^ and notwithstanding hie boasted 
prtnciples of economy he had resorted to a very libend 
scheme of corruption ; be increased the pension list £ 13 jOOO 
ft year; and resumed (if rssvmable) all; places of profit that 
were in the possession of those who had supported the 
address to the prince of Wales ; while he bestowed eatsa*- 
ordkiary favour upon those who opposed it* A crefttimi 
of eight peerages took place, and numerous appointneata 
were made, among which ^as the elevation (^ the attor* 
jsey^general (Fitzgibbon) to the ofi&oe of lord chancellor— 
the frsC ItishoMin who had ever been raised to thatdignityw 

Hia increasing unpopularity sad hopelessness of ever 
legainiflg that confidence he had formerly ei^oyed,lndaceiL 
hiiii tu think of his departarsi and he accordingly left 
Dablm June dOth» l7Si, when the new chanoeUor and 
Mn Fester, the speaker, were swors in lords justices^ 

The eari of Westmoreland was appointed to the viceu 
iDyalty» and he met the Irish parfiament January 21af» 
VIM* When tfaeaddvess Wfui vnif Afv, QifittaastroaglT 
0? 
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ezpresied his disapprobadon of the preoeding 

tion, aod drew the following picture of iti most promansiit 

features. 

"Such has been the conduct of your reformer. Tiiia 
was the man. You remember his entry into the capitid 
trampling on the hearse of the duke of Rutland* and scAfeed 
in a triumphal car diawn by public credulity, on one aide 
fallacious hope, and on the other many mouthed professioii; 
a figure with two faces, one turned to the treasury* and 
the other presented to the people, and with a double tongwe 
speaking contradictory languages. The minister alights : 
justice looks up to him with empty hopes, and peculatioii 
faints with idle alarms. He finds the city a prey to an 
unconstitutional police — he continues it; he finds the 
country overburthened with a shameful pension list— be 
Increases it; he finds the house of commons swarnciing 
with placemen— he multiplies them; he finds the salary of 
the secretary increases to prevent a pension — he grants a 
pension ; he finds the kingdom drained by absentee em- 
ployments and by compensations to buy them home — he 
gives the best reversion in the country to an absentee, his 
brother \ he finds the government at different times had 
disgraced itself by creating sinecures to gratify corrupt 
affection — he makes two commissioners of the rolls, aad 
gives one to another brother ; he finds the second council 
to the commissioners put down because useless — he revives 
it ; he finds the boards of accounts and stamps annexed by 
public compact — he divides them ; he finds three resdo- 
tions declaring that seven commissioners are sufficient^ 
he makes nine ; he finds the country has suffered by sonse 
peculations in the ordnance— be increases the salaries of 
officers, and gives the places to members of parliament/* 

Nothing of consequence was effected during this sessim* 
and it was prorogued April 5th, and dissolved on the 8th. 
The new parliament was summoned to meet on the 20di 
of May, but it was prorogued till the 10th of July, when 
it met for the dispatch of business. The session only 
lasted fourteen days, and the only purport of its sittittg 
was to obtain a vote of credit for £200,000. ; when that 
was accomplished it was prorogued* and did not again meet 
1^ January 20th, 1791. 

Jh^ intenral wa9 employed by the viceroy in endeaToiQa 
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tooktein popularity, while bu •eeretary wai sent to En- 
gkml in order to concert measures with the minister there 
for the next parliamentary campaign. One of the methods 
used by the earl of Westmoreland in his search for popu- 
larity was, that both he and his countess always appeared 
elad in Irish manufactures on all solemn occasions. 

In 1791 the principles upon which the French revolution 
had been accomplished, began to produce risible effects in 
the British dominions. Liberty was the fond word that 
beguiled the admirers of that revolution ;• and England 
might have perished in the madness of popular regenera- 
tion, if one man. great in his means, and still greater in 
his ends, had not arose, and saved his country from utter 
destruction. That man was William Pitt, who foresaw 
the misery a deluded people was preparing for themselves ; 
and unawed by threats, unmoved by clamour, he fearlessly 
wielded the destinies of his country in a perilous moment, 
and happily saved her. 

Ireland did not eecape the prevailing madness ; and we 
come now to record some transactions which originally 
sprung from that madness, and disgraced and afflicted the 
country for many years. 

On the 11th of February, 1791, a meeting of the general 
committee of the catholics was held at Dublin when they 
came to the resolution of applying to parliament for such 
relief as in its wisdom and justice it might grant. But 
the seeds of discord were sown, and about threescore of the 
principal country gentlemen, in conjunction with the earl 
of Fingall, and some of the dignified and other clergy had 
seceded from the committee, under an apprehension of its 
not being unfriendly to the principles of the French revo- 
lution. This did much mischief to the catholics, who now 
became divided into aristocratic and democratic parties ; a 
distinction which furnished their enemies with a watchword 
to misrepresent whatever was sincere in their pretensions. 
When ' those respectable indiriduals seceded from the 
Antholio committee, it afforded an opportunity for those 
disturbers of peace who are always ready to act upon the 
slightest appearance of dissension, to make a tender of 
thmr services to the catholic committee, and published 
Strong resolutions declaring the absolute necessity foe 
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alnrogating afl penal laws against the cathofies, iHiidi 
not but excite the tigilaace of govemment. 

The ifDpolse was now giren. The remaining Tigour td 
the volonteer associations was now enlisted in the cscnae of 
nnirersd freedom. The next step was the ciroBhUicm m 
Dablin of a paper purporting to contain the design of as 
association at Bdfast, to be called the Society of United 
Irishmen. The Roman catholics, in June of the same 
year, published a declaration of their tenets and ekdnw, ia 
order to remove prejndiees and exdte the exertions of their 
friends. A Society of United Irishmen was formed m 
Dablin in Norember. Their declaration was strnflar to 
that of Belfast, but tiiey annexed a test to it. 

Furliament met on the lUth of January, 1792, aadi on 
the 25th, Sir Hercules Langrishe rose to bring hirmwK4 
some resolutions in feTour of the catholics. The speedi 
with which he prefaced his motion wanted neither eloqneaoe 
nor argument. He recapitulated the Tarions conceasioni 
that had at different times been made to the catholics* and 
argaed from these the policy of extending those concessioiiB. 
To what extent they shonld be carried appeared to hns Ae 
oQly subject that could divide the opinion of the honae, fat 
he apprehended there must be a unanimity of opinion as 
ti» the princ^e itself. He subnatted the foUowing ptnpe^ 
tUtons: 

1st, He wotdd give the practice and theprofesnon of liii 
law, as a reasonable proTision, and application of tiifeir 
ttdents to their own country. 

2nd, He would restore to them education, entke and 
unrestrained ; becanse a state of ignorance was a state of 
barbarity : that woold be accomplished by taking off tiie 
necessity for a license as enjoined by the act of 1782. 

drd. He would dr«w closer the bonds of interooinrse -cadt 
affection, by allowing intermarriage; repealing tiiat uimi 
statute, which serred to betray feraide credufity, wti 
bastardise the dliikiren of a Tirtuoue mother. 

4th, He would remove those obstmctiotts to arts and 
ttanufeotufea, that limited the number of apprentices. fAAA^ 
wete so accessary to assist and promote trade. He then 
moved '* that leave be given to bring in a bill for remofviag 
MrtdA rpetnuQtt end disftb&itleti mider whirii lmta»p^0 
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Roman catholic subjects labour from statutes already im 
force :" the motion was agreed to without opposition. 

Mr. O'Hara expressed his entire approbation of what 
had been done, and suggested that the house should endea- 
your to ascertain what the catholics wished in the way of 
concession, which would enable them to legislate upon a 
more secure basis ; and for that reason he had acceded to 
the request of a particular friend, who was not a catholic, 
that he would lay a petition before the house which con- 
tained that information. He did not know the petitioners, 
but he was assured by his friend that they were, altogether, 
worth upwards of a million ; a fact which denoted their 
respectability. The solicitor* general said the petition in 
its present state could be no object of notice, and he should 
therefore move an adjournment. Mr. Grattan supported 
the receiving the petition, and, stimulated by the uncour- 
teous treatment which a petition signed by so numerous 
and respectable a body was likely to experience, concluded 
an eloquent speech with the following words, " Whatever 
you give to Roman catholics, give it liberally ; whatever 
you refuse, refuse decently ; whatever you do, do it with 
discretion; whatever you say. let it be the language of 
good manners." The petition was withdrawn on account 
of its informality. 

The general committee of the Roman catholic body was 
anxious to co-operate with Sir Hercules Langrishe ; and 
on the 4th of February they entered into a series of reso-> 
lutions, calculated to counteract misrepresentation and 
calumny ; but on the very day that these moderate reso- 
lutions were agreed to. Sir Hercules introduced his bill 
which was read and ordered to be printed. The great body 
of the catholics, however, was but little satisfied with the 
provisions of this bill, as they suspected that one more 
comprehensive had been originally intended, but modified 
in consequence of the intrigues of some artful people. To 
remove certain prejudices, therefore, the committee, while 
the measure was in progress through the legislature, drew 
up a petition, which was signed by fifty of the most respec- 
table commercial gentlemen in Dublin. It was presented 
to the house by Mr. Egan, and ordered to lie on the table. 
This petition did not accomplish its object* for when the 
question camp to be dispnss^d* the ipembem limited \\itvi 
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notioiia of oonoeBnon to the propositions laid down in. IIm 
bill, which finally passed without any important altentifin. 

Parliament was prorogaed on the 13th of April, when 
his excellency assured both houses "that he had his 
majesty's commands to express his approbation of the 
wisdom that had ^ided th«r proceedings during the pr»> 
sent session, especially in the liberal indulgences they had 
afibrded to their Roman catholic brethren." 

This speech from the throne was a convincing proof ^baX 
the British cabinet was more favourable to the claims of 
the Irish catholics than many of their own countrymen^ 
and they determined to persevere in their eflForts ; and to 
counteract the influence of many insidious reports whioh 
were industriously circulated, the general committee acdopt* 
ed a plan at once dignified, moderate, and beeoming. 
They published the following declaration, which was Mgned 
by the cath<^ics, clergy and laity diroughout the kiagdoai« 
and received the approbation of their suf^ortera^ while it 
ailenced many of their opponents. 

" Whereas certain opinions and principles, inimieai to 
good order and government, have been attributed to the 
catholics, the existence of wbich we utterly deny; and 
whereas it is at this time peculiiurly necessary to remove 
such imputations, and to give the most full and ample 
eatisfaction to our protestant brethren, that we hold no 
principle whatsoever inoompatible with our duty as 
or snl^cts, or lepugnent to liberty, whether political, 
or religious. 

" Now, we, the catholics of Ireland, for the removal of 
all such imputations, and in deference to the opinion of 
many respectable bodies of men and individuals among oor 
protestant brethren, do hereby, in the face of our conntxy, 
of all Europe, and before God, make this our deliberate 
and solemn declaration. 

" 1st, We abjure, disavow, and condemn the opinion 
that princes, excommunicated by the pope and coumetl*^ or 
by any ecclesiastical authority whatsoever may therefore 
be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any other 
persons. We bold such doctrine in detestation aa wiekod 
and impious ; and we declare that we do not believe, that 
ettlier the pope, with or without a general council, or sMif 
jprelate or priest, or any ecclesiastical, power whataoevm^ 
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dan absolve ^e aubjects of this kingdom, or any of them. 
f«om their allegiaoce to bis majesty king George the Third, 
who is by authority of parliament the lawful king of thia 
realm. 

'* 2Dd, We abjure, condemn, and deteat, as unchriatian 
and impious, the principle that it is lawful to murder* 
defltroy, or any ways injure any person whatsoever, for Cfr 
under the pretence of being heretie8,.and we declare solemnly 
beioie God, that we believe that no act in iiaeif unjtmi, 
immoral or wicked, can ever be justified or excused, by or 
uuder ike pretence or colour, tkai it wa$ done^ eitker/or tie 
good of tie ckurei, or in obetUemje to any ecek»im$Hcalpower 
wktttsoever. 

" 3rd, We further declare that we hold it as an vnchria* 
tian and impious principle, that no faiti is to be kept witi 
iereiies. This doctrine we detest and reprobate, not only 
a» oentrary to our religicm, but as destructive of morality, 
of society, and even of common honesty, and it is onr firm 
Imlief that an oath made to any person not of the catholic 
religion is equally binding as if it were made to any catho^ 
lie virfaatBoever. 

'* 4th, We have been charged with holding as an artiole 
of our belief, that the pope, with or without the authority 
of a general council, or that certain eocleuastical powera 
can acqiut and absolve us, before God, from our oath of 
allegiance or even from the just oatha and contracts entered 
into between man and man. 

"Now we do uttenly renounce, abjure, and deny, that 
we hold or maintain any such belief as being contrary to 
the peace and happiness of society, inoonsistent witb 
morality, and, above all repugnant to Uie true spirit of the 
catholic religion. 

" 5th, We do further declare that we do not believe that 
the pope of Rome, or any prince, prelate, state, or potentate* 
hath, or ought to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, or pre-emtnenee, directly or indirectly 
wkhin this realm. 

'* 6tfa, After what we have lenowaced, it is immaterial 
in a political light, what may be onr opinion or faith in 
other points respeoth^ the pope: however, for greater 
saSasfactton we dedare that it is not an article of the catb»> 
lie faith, neither ana we. lAierefay requited to believe or 
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profess that the pope is infallible, or that we are bound to 
obey any order in its own nature immoral, though the pope 
or any ecclesiastical power should issue or direct such 
order, but, on the contrary, we hold that it woold be 
sinful in us to pay any respect or obedience thereto. 

"7th, ^'e further declare, that we do not believe, that 
any sin whatsoever, committed by us can be forgiven at the 
mere will of any pope, or of any priest, or of any person or 
persons whatsoever, but that sincere sorrow for past sua, 
a firm and sincere resolution, as far as may be in onr 
power, to restore our neighbours property or character, if 
we have trespassed on, or unjustly injured either; a firm 
and sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, and to atone to 
God, are previous and indispensible requisites to establish 
a well founded expectation of forgiveness ; and that any 
person who receives absolution without these previous 
requisites, so far from obtaining thereby any remission of 
his sins, incurs the additional guilt of violating a sacrament. 

"8th, We do hereby solemnly disclaim, and for ever 
renounce all interests in and title to all forfeited lands, 
resulting from any rights or supposed rights of our ances- 
tors, or any claim, title, or interest therein ; nor do we 
admit any title as a foundation of right, which is not esta^ 
blished and acknowledged by the laws of the realm, as 
they now stand. We desire further, that whenever the 
patriotism, liberality, and justice of our countrymen, ahall 
restore to us a participation in the elective franchise, no 
catholic shall be permitted to vote at any election for mem- 
bers to serve in parliament, until be shall previously take 
an oath to defend to the utmost of his power, the arrange* 
ment of property in this country, as established by the 
difierent acts of attainder and settlement. 

" 9th, It has been objected to us that we wish to subvert 
the present church establishment, for the purpose of sub* 
stituting a catholic establishment in its stead : now we do 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any such 
intention, and further, if we shall be admitted into any 
share of the constitution, by being restored to the right oif 
elective franchise, we are ready, in the most solemn manner 
to declare, that we will not exercise that privilege to dis- 
turb and weaken the establishment of the protestant reli« 
gion, or protestant government in this country. 
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These unequivocal dfeclarations ought certainly to have 
qaieted the alarm of the most credulous of their opponents, 
and tended to facilitate the aecomplishmeiit of their most 
earnest desires. But so numerous were the ohjeets thejr 
wished to obtain that no relaxation in thdr efforts could 
be permitted. It was necessary that their own zeal should 
at least he equal to that displayed by their opponents ; and 
therefore, in addition to these solemn declarations, they 
considered it essential to the success of their cause to adopt 
some plan which should satisfy the protestants that they 
spoke the language and sentiments of the whole catholic 
pbpulation. To accomplish this purpose, it was evident 
that no better plan could be adopted than that of delega* 
tion, and the committee, therefore* devised and circulated' 
a mode of nominating delegates with explicit directions, 
which were forwarded, with a circular letter, throughout 
the whole kingdom. 

This plan, which was intended to allay the suspicion- of 
government and the alarm of the protestants, was no sooner 
promulgated than every hireling of government, eiFery 
factious individual, every weak and credulous being in th6 
country, shouted sedition, conspiracy, and tumult. Grand 
juries thundered forth their anathemas, meetings w«re 
held to devise plans of safety, and the ferment was inoreas- 
ed by persons, high in office, from whom other things 
might have been expected. The high sheriff and grand 
jury of the county of Louth led the way by publishing 
resolutions declaring that to impart the elective franchise 
to the catholics was incompatible with the protestant esta* 
blishment and the Hanoverian succession ; and were inaig^ 
TtKtkt at the presumption of the catholics in calling their 
disabilities grievances. The county of Meath followed the 
example, and boldly affirmed that the cafholitB felt M 
grievances. The counties of Mayo and Fermanagh joined 
in the cry, and the general alarm was echoed from all 
quarters, by a hireling press, devoted to the interests of 
the castle. Counter resolutions and addresses were issued 
by some grand jurymen more free from bigotry than their 
brethren, so that the whole nation was in a state of dis* 
order. The catholic committee published a formal vindi* 
cation of their principles from the ehai;gas made against 
them. 
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A very few years ago the catholics of Ireland hai^f 
dared to allade to their grievances lest they should offend 
some minion uf the government : hut now, they spoke out 
and with a lofty tone, they fearlessly appealed to the jnatioe 
of their protestant countrymen ; but they were obnorioue 
to the government on account of their connexion with the 
United Irishmen and other political clubs, and the committee 
frequently expressed their gratitude for the liberal and 
warm exertions of these societies in their behalf. In thus 
identifying themselves with a body of men whose proceed* 
ings were decidedly hostile to government, at a time too 
when the greatest alarm prevailed as to the spread of 
French principles, principles which the United IriBhmeA 
openly applauded, the catholics injured their cause. Yet 
they were not inattentive to what might be of benefit to it; 
for at the express desire of Mr. Pitt, who was at that time 
contemplating some relief to the English catholics, and 
requested to be furnished with authentic evidence of the 
opinions of the catholic clergy and the catholic universities 
abroad, '* with respect to the existence and extent of the 
pope's dispensing power," they procured satisfactory 
answers to the three queries propounded by the premier 
from the universities of Paris, Louvain, Alcala, Doaay, 
Salamanca, and Valladolid« 

By the publication of these articles they conceived tiiey 
had removed every objection on the score of religion. Bat 
in this they found themselves disappointed, and had to 
continue their struggle against multiplying hostilities of 
power and office. They took the opinion of king's counsel 
upon the legality of their plan of delegation, which was 
favourable, and the nomination of delegates went on 
briskly throughout the kingdom* Their first meeting was 
held in Taylor's hall. Backplane, Dublin, on the 2nd of 
December, 1792; hence they were called the Back-lane 
parliamenL 

A new military body made its appearance in Dublin, 
called the national guard, which still more alarmed the 
Irish government. They wore a g^een uniform, with m 
harp engraved on the buttons, surmounted by m cap of 
liberty; a sufficiently significant emblem. The gusrds 
were extremely popular with the lower classes. The spirit 
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nf dnsatiifactioii was not ooDfined to the capita], but 
videly apread over the eoantry. The peroicioua ayBtem of 
de/enderism had been confined to Armagh and Louth ; but 
k now visited Meath where interminable feuds prevailed. 
The peep-of* day* boys, however, prevailed over the defend- 
ers, and an indiscriniinate persecution of the catholics 
followed. 

Reforming clubs were the epidemic of the time. Asso- 
ciations were formed in England professing for their object 
Che accomplishment of civil freedom, and countenanced by 
names of high authority. " The Friends of the People" 
was one of these. Scotland formed similar associations ; 
and one was established in Dublin under the high-sounding 
name of " The Society of the Friends of the Constitution, 
Liberty, and Peace." The duke of Leinster, and several of 
the leading opposition members belonged to this society, 
the spirit of which was manifested in a declaration which 
every person becoming a member was called on to sub- 
scribe, viz. " I solemnly promise and declare that I will, by 
all lawful means, promote a radical and effectual reform in 
the representation of the people in parliament, including 
persons of all religious persuasions, and that I will unceas- 
ingly pursue that object until it ahidl have been unequivo- 
cslly obtained ; and seriously apprehending the dangerous 
consequences of certain levelling tenets and seditious prin* 
ciples. which have lately been diaeeminated, I do further 
declare, that I will resist all attempts to introdnoe any new 
•form of government into this country, or in any manner to 
•nbvert or impair our constitution, consisting of king, lords, 
«nd commons." The concluding sentiment expressed at 
least their confidence in that constitution and rendered this 
•octety less obnoxious to the government. 

Meanwhile, the catholics, confident in the favour of the 
finglish cabinet to their elums, drew up a petition to the 
king, in which they stated their grievances at full length, 
and delegated five gentlemen to present it to his majesty ; 
they were introduced by the home secretary and had the 
honour of delivering the petition of the Irish catholics to 
the king in person, who received it most graciously. This 
petition was signed by Drs. Troy and Moylan on behalf of 
themselves and the other catholic prelates and clergy of 
)reland» and hj the several delegates. 
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The first renarkable fetture that dutioguiched tho y^w 
1793, was the ooDceesion by government of Beverai qiiea^ 
tions which had been hitherto resisted. Mr. Orattaa a^aio 
introduced parliamentary reform, and procured theappotat- 
jpent of a committee to inquire what remedies were required 
Seraral other measures tending to conciliate the peopk 
were passed. A catholic relief bill was brought into par<» 
liament by the secretary of state, and passed both houses. 
By this measure catholics were placed nearly in the same 
political aituation with the protestants. except that they 
still remained excluded from sitting in parliament, from 
being members of the privy council, from holding the office 
of sheriff and some other o£ces under the crown specified 
in the act ; and that their voluntary contributioos consti- 
tuted the sole support of the clergy. Among the points 
conceded wa^ the elective franchise. The session was 
prorogued on the 16th of August, and the viceroy declared 
that "the wisdom and liberality with which they had 
Ikttended to his majesty's recommendation in favour of his 
Itoin«n QQ^hfOklic subjects were highly pleasing to the 

king-" 

The government resolved upon adopting some strong 
jaeasfires against the popular societies, and their victim 
WW A. Hamilton Rowan, secietary to the United Irishmen 
ot Publin, and his alleged offence was the publication ol a 
seditious pa^nphlet, addressed to the volunteers of Ireland. 
He was ably defended by Curran, b^t after a trial of tea 
bours he was found guilty fund sentenced to pay a fiii/e of 
^^00, to be ipiprisoned for two years, and to finid security 
tor his good behaviour, himself in £2,000 and two sureties 
io £1,000. each. 

Parliament met pn the 21st of January ; but nothing 
vprthy of recording was done, and it was prorogued in 
March following. The government became justly alarmed 
at the spirit of discontent which was spreading over the 
country, Z>^/^i/ertm expanded rapidly; the Right* boys 
became more daring ; and the United Irishmen assumed a 
language which displeased even the friends of constitu- 
tional reform. Hamilton Rowan effected his escape from 
prison, and the Rev. Mr. Jackson, a protestant clergy npfto, 
yg^n ^onunitt^d pn a charge of high treatoi^. 
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The aceefliion of a large part of the whiga to Mr. Pitt 
^ia year promised much good to Ireland. When theee 
proselytes were provided for it became necessary to pay 
«ome attention to the disturbances in Ireland. The earl 
of Westmoreland was recalled, and the earl Fitzwilliam 
was appointed his successor. The people of Ireland were 
eanguine in their hopes, especially as some of the leading 
members of opposition were invited over to England by 
Mr. Pitt« to concert upon the measures to be adopted. 
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CHAPTER X. 



XiOrd Fkzwilliam Tloeroy. His popularity. The catholic Mil iutr^ 
doced by Mr. Grattao. Debate. Reoill of lord FitawlUiamy 

who is sacceeded by earl Camden. Proceedings of the United 
Irishmen. Proceedings of government. Symptoms of rebellion. 
Organisation of the Irish onion. Negotiations with the French. 
Memoir of the rebels falls into the hands of government. Lord 
Castlereagh. Seizure of delegates. Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
apprehended. The rebellion of 1798. Details. 

LoBD FiTzwiLLiAM commeDced his goTernment by dis* 
missing several individuals from office, which created alarm 
at the castle. He met the parliament January 22nd, 1795» 
and in his speech alluded to the critical situation of the 
British empire, and called upon them to afford their aid. 
Mr. Orattan moved the address which was carried without 
a division. The catholic question immediately after occu- 
pied the attrition of parliament ; and on the 24th Mr. 
Grattan presented a petition from the catholics of Dublin, 
praying for a repeal of all the penal laws still affecting the 
catholics of Ireland ; and on the 25 th of February he 
obtained leave to bring in the bill which was opposed by 
three dissentient voices only. 

The measures pursued by lord Fitzwilliam were not 
agreeable to Mr. Pitt ; and rumours of his intended removal 
began to spread. The extraordinary sum of £1,700,000, 
had been voted for carrying on the war, and it was now 
considered that this appointment was only a political juggle 
to induce the Irish parliament to vote such a sum. The 
parliament and the country were equally indignant. After 
a viceregency of little more than two months, lord Fitz- 
william was recalled, and the day of his departure from 
Ireland was one of general gloom ; " the shops were shut, 
no business of any kind was transacted, and the whole city 
put on mourning. His coach was drawn to the water side 
by some of the respectable citizens, and cordial sorrow 
appeared on every countenance." 

The successor of lord Fitzwilliam was earl Camden, but 
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bis nceptioa was peculiarly ungracious ; it was even found 
necessary to call out the militaxy to prevent outrage. On 
the 13th of April, when a congratulatory address was 
moved upon his arrival, Mr. Grattan said he felt more 
inclined to condole with the country on the recall of lord 
Fitzwiiliam, than to congratulate it on the appointment of 
lord Camden; the address passed, however, without a 
division. The second reading of the catholic bill came on 
May 4th, when the attorney* general moved that it should 
be rejected. A lengthened debate took place, when it was 
urged for the first time that the king could not give bis 
assent to such a bill without violating his coronation oath. 
At ten o'clock in the morning the house divided when it 
was rejected by a majority of seventy one. This was the 
only measure of importance agitated during the session, and 
parliament was prorogued, June dth« 

The discontents of the people manifested themselves 
more and more, during the recess ; violent outrages were 
committed ; the chancellor was wounded in his carriage by 
a stone thrown at his head ; and the house ol Mr. Beres* 
ford was assailed. The various political societies now 
began to shield themselves from the observation of govern* 
ment by administering oaths of secresy. Their ostensible 
object was parliamentary reform and catholic emancipation* 
ixrhich seduced many persons to join with them, who would 
have disclaimed all connexion had they been aware of the 
full extent of their traitorous desif^s. Dr. M'Nevin, 
£ffimett» and O'Connor were active members of these 
aociQties» which tended greatly to the alarm of the govern- 
ment. 

Religions feuds were also added to political animosity. 
In the north, the peep'O/'day'bays renounced that appella- 
tion, and assumed a more imposing title; they called 
themselves Qranye Men, professing to support the consti- 
tution as established by William III. These sectaries 
were at first but few in number, but they gradually increas- 
ed» and orange lodges were spread over a considerable part 
of Ireland. They too, had their oath» which was said to 
be very intolerant. 

In the midst of these distnrbancest parliament was eon« 
▼ened Januaiy 21st, 1796i when in the speech from the 
tbronCa it VM itroi^y reeommended to tbem to provider 
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for the safety tnd tranqnflity of the e ountr y now so endan- 
gered bj the formation of secret societies, some of whoae 
plans had been detected in consequence of a proaecntiaB 
carried on against individnals conneeted with them. Two 
bills were accordingly brought in by the attomey-genenL 
for prerenting insurrection, tumult, and riots, and for in* 
demnifyiog magistrates acting against the law. He also 
moTcd certain strong resolutions, declaring that the spirit of 
conspiracy and outrage manifested in certain parts required 
that more effectual powers should be given to the magia- 
tracy. These consisted in enabling magistrates to search 
for arms, ammunition, &c. prerenting the assembling of 
large bodies, and apprehending all persons not having any 
known or risible means of obtaining a livelihood. These 
resolutions were prefaced with a minute detail of the 
outrages committed during the fonr preceding years by the 
defefiderB : but not a word was said of the Tiolent persecu- 
tions carried on by the Orange- men. Mr. Grattan, how- 
ever, supplied that defidency, and drew an animated pic- 
ture of the hostile spirit which animated that body who 
" committed massacre in the name of God, and exerosed 
despotic power in the name of liberty." Many wanton 
barbarities were undoubtedly exercised by the proteatanb 
against the catholics, who were frequently tried by com- 
mittees and sent on board a man-of-war ; while several of 
the magistrates of the county of Armagh refused to take 
the examination of the injured catholics. It was generally 
believed that 7,000 had been forced or burned out of the 
county of Armagh, while the ferocious banditti who had 
expelled them bad been encouraged, connived at, and pro- 
tected by the government. Notwithstanding these start- 
ling facts, the resolutions of the attorney- general passed, 
and the parliament was prorogued on the Idth of April. 

The United Irishmen about this time gained considera* 
ble strength from their coalition with the Defenders of 
Down and Antrim ; which connection afterwards extended 
to other counties. There were some few points upon whidi 
both bodies were unanimous; but the former aimed at 
things beyond the views of the Defenders, who wanted 
that complete organization which the United Irishmen had 
established — the United Irishmen in fact projected an 
entire reparation from England, llie whole number of 
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the uiuted body in 1796. amounted to 500,000 men, the 
greater part of whom were now trained to arms. The 
military who were sent to the north to preserve order, 
committed many outrages ; and the disaffected were stung 
to m^nesB at the piotection granted by government 
to Colonel Sparrow, who committed the most wanton 
excesses ; and upon his trial at the assizes of Armagh he 
was found guilty of murdering a Mr. Lucas ; but when 
called up to receive sentence he produced the king's pardon 
to the court, and was immediately liberated. Government 
likewise countenanced the Orange-men. 

The parliament was convened on the 13th of October, 
in consequence, as they were informed by the viceroy, of a 
threatened invasion of Iieland by the French. The lord- 
lieutenant also took notice in his speech of the disturbances 
in the north. Adr. Grattan objected to the speech because 
it contained nothing tending to conciliate the people. The 
Habeas Corpus act was suspended during this session by a 
majority of one hundred and thirty. 

The rumour of a French invasion was not without fonn- 
dation* The French directory having received an account 
of the state of affairs from an Irish emigrant, a proposal 
vas made of an armament from France for the political 
disr^iption of Ireland from the British government. The 
leaders of the Irish union, after a consultation, notified 
their acceptance of the offer on condition that the invading 
army should act as auxiliaries under the orders and pay oj( 
the society, which, on gaining their ca^se» should reim- 
burse the whole expense of the armament. Preparationa 
were accordingly made for an expedition from Brest, but the 
effective co-operation of the traitors at home was partially 
defeated by various accounts which they received as to the 
time when their treasonable succour would be wanted. 
. The squadron destined for Ireland consisted of 25 sbipsi 
of the line. The land forces were under the command of 
general Hocbe, one of the ablest officers in the French 
sendee. This formidable armament sailed on the 16th of 
December ; but a seeming interposition of Providence took 
place, similar to what occurred when the Spanish armada 
dared to menace the British shores. A storm arose, which 
disabled some of the ships, while others were totally de- 
stroyed by being been d^iyen upon the rocks at the Qfioiitl), 
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of the barbonr as they were leaving it; the tempest 
tinned with more or leu fnry daring the whole time tl 
the expedition. Seventeen of their Tewels, incfaidiog tan 
ships of the line, under admiral Boovet, anchored in fiaatrj 
bay on the 24 th. A reconnoitring party was sent on sboie 
but the peasants made the whole <^ them prisoners. The 
Freneh officers were eager to land with what troops they 
had ; hot the admiral would not consent until the general 
who had separated from his part of the fleet, should airive. 
After remaining for some days, and despairing of the 
arriTsl of Hoche, the admiral returned to Brest, and all the 
divisions of the scattered navy ultimately regained that 
port* with the exception of two ships of the line and three 
frigates, one of which was captured, one run on shore, 
and three foundered. 

The loyalty exhibited by the Irish on this occasion was 
held out as a cause why conciliatory measures should be 
adopted in their favour. There also existed at this period 
a strong persuasion that his royal highness the prince of 
Wales would be appointed lord lieutenant, as it was known 
the prince had made an offer of his services, in the hope 
that his popularity in Ireland might be able to allay the 
disaffection of that coimtry. He proposed at the som 
time to take over with him earl Moirn as commander m 
ehief of the forces ; but, as if nothing should be dc»ne to 
conciliate, the proposal was rejected. 

Mr. Orattan, on the 17th of February 17 97. again brought 
before parliament the question of catholic emancipation, but 
it was now opposed 1^ many who had formerly supported 
and who, though favourable to the principle, considered that 
as an improper time for introducing the discussion. This 
was the last time that question was brought before the 
Irish parliament. Mr. Secretary Pelham next commnni- 
cated to the house *' that two committees of United Irish* 
men in Belfast, had been arrested and their papers seized, 
which contained matter of so much importance to the 
public welfare that his excellency had directed them to be 
laid before the house of commons for their consideration. 
That he should in the meantime pursue those measnres 
which had received their sanction and approbation with 
unremitting vigour, and employ the force entrusted to him 
if^ tfnt post evident m|umer« for the protection of hii 
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majesty^s faithful Bubjects against all treasonable designs* 
and for bringing to condign punishment those who were 
endeavouring to overturn the constitution, and betray that 
country into the hands of the enemies." Mr. Pelham then 
proposed that they should be referred to a committee ; 
which motion was carried^ and a committee of fifteen 
appointed. They gave in their report to the house on the 
10th of May, the substance of which was, that there did 
actually exist an alarming conspiracy for the purpose of 
overturning the constitution, confiscating property, and 
destroying the possessions of it, and that it was indispen* 
sibly necessary to employ the most stringent measures to 
meet the threatened evil. 

A motion on parliamentary reform was brought forward 
meanwhile, by Mr. Ponsonby who concluded an able speech 
by submitting five resolutions comprehending the usual 
topics of redress. A warm and animated debate ensued, 
but the ministry obtained a majority, many persons friendly 
to the principle, considered it an improper time to make 
concessions, and voted accordingly, Mr. Grattan took a 
conspicious share in the debate, and concluded an eloquent 
oration in the following words. " W,t have offered you 
our measure, you will reject it ; we deprecate yours ; you 
will persevere ; having no hopes left to persuade or disuade, 
and having discharged our duty to ourselves and to our 
country, we shall trouble you no more, and from this day 
ahall not attend the house of commons." 
' The agents of government now openly pursued their plan 
aubduing the discontented, and imprisoned many people 
of respectability on secret information or suspicion, without 
benefit of trial ; several districts in the north were pro- 
claimed, and numbers or the peasantry sent onboard men- 
of* war. General Lake, commander-in-chief in the north, 
was authorised By secretary Pelham to make use of the 
troops under his command for the preservation of the peace, 
at his own discretion ; and the general accordingly, on the 
)3th of March, 1797, published a proclamation, command- 
ing a surrender of arms, and promising inviolable secresy 
and rewards to informers. The troops were so disposed 
as to search all suspected places, and to prevent unlawful 
assemblies, especially after a certain hour in the night, 
when all persons found out of their own housea without 
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authority, were liable to punishment. But this was not all 
the means used to inflame the public mind. A newspaper 
published at Belfast, called The Morning Star, was the only 
paper into which seditious matter, calculated to increase 
the spirit of tumult, was admitted. The proprietors had 
been committed to prison under the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act. The persons who then conducted it 
refused to insert a paragrapy which reflected on the loyalty 
of the people of Belfast, when required to do so, and the 
next morning a detachment of soldiers attacked the print- 
ing office, and utterly demolished it. This proceeding at 
least could not be justified by any plea of policy or 
expediency. 

Still further extremities were considered necessary, and 
another proclamation was issued on the 17th, declaring 
the civil power to be insufficient; the most nnlimited 
orders were sent to the military officers tb use their most 
efi^ectual power to subdue the existing treason; and his 
majesty's pardon was ofl^ered to all such as, on or before 
the 24th of June should surrender to the magistrates, and 
take the oath of allegiance. This proclamation wasfollow- 
ed by lord Carhampton. the commander-in-chief in Ireland, 
directing military officers to act without waiting for any 
authority from the civil power. In consequence of these 
proceedings, many excesses were |committed, many cases 
of extreme hardship occurred, and many innocent persons 
suffered. 

A writer of the period thus describes the origin of the 
United Irishmen. " The association consisted of a mul- 
titude of societies, linked closely together, and ascending 
in gradation like the component parts of a pyramid or cone, 
to a common apex or point of union. The lowest or sim- 
ple societies consisted at most of twelve men each, as 
nearly as possible of the same neighbourhood, subject to 
the inspection of one another. An assembly of five secre- 
taries, severally elected by five simple societies, fbrmed a 
lower baronial committee, which had the immediate super- 
intendence of these five societies. Ten delegates, elected 
one from each of ten baronial, composed an upper baronial 
committee, which in like manner directed the business of 
these ten lower committees. With the same superinten- 
dence over their constitationd ft8iemblie8« delegates ^mm 
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ttie upper Wonial, one deputed from each, formed, in the 
tcounties, country committees, and in the populoQB towns 
district committees. The provincial committees, one for 
each of the four proyinces, were composed of delegates 
from the district and country committees, two from each, 
in some cases three. The supreme command was 
committed to an executive directory, composed of 
five persons, unknown to all except the four secre- 
taries; of the provincial committees ; . for they were 
elected by ballot in these committees, the secretaries of 
which alone examined the ballots, and notified the election 
to none beside the persons themselves on whom it fell. 
The orders of this hidden directing power were conveyed 
through the whole organised body by not easily discovera- 
ble channels of communication. By one member only of 
the directory were carried the mandates to one member of 
each provincial committee, by the latter severally to the 
secretaries of the district and county committees in the 
province, by these secretaries to those of the upper baro* 
nials, and thus downward through the lower baronial to 
the simple societie8> 

"The military organization was grafted on the civil.* 
The secretary of each of the simple societies was its non- 
commissioned officer, Serjeant, or corporal. The delegate 
of ^ve simple societies to a lower baronial committee was 
commonly captain over these five, that is, of a company of 
60 men: and the delegate of ten lower baronial to an 
upper or district committee was generally colonel of a 
battalion of 600 men, composed of the 50 simple societies, 
under the superintendence of this upper committee. Oat 
of three persons, whose names were transmitted from the 
colonels of each county to the directory, one was appointed 
by that body to act as adjutant- general of the county. 
To complete the scheme, a military committee was appoint- 
ed by the directory, but not before the beginning of the 
following year, to contrive plans for the direction of the 
national force in unaided rebellion or co-operation with an 
invading army. All the members of the union were 
ordered to furnish themselves with guns or pikes accord- 
ing to their ability. To form a pecuniary fund for the 
expenses of this rerolutionary plan« monthly subscriptions^ 

8 
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according to the zeal and circamstancea of the i&exabei% 
were collected in the several societies, and treasurexa ap- 
pointed by suffrage for their collection and disbursement/* 

Though this scheme of rebellion was thus carefully and 
skilfully arranged ; yet the vigilance of government finally 
subverted all the plans of the conspirators. The numlwr 
of United Irishmen, in Ulster alone, in May, 1797, 
amounted to nearly 100,000. Indeed, the main strength 
of the union lay in that province and in Dublin, with the 
adjoining counties of Kildare, Meath. Westmeath, and 
King's county. The other parts of the kingdom were 
comparatively quiet, but the disaffected used every means 
to disturb that repose ; and for that purpose sent among 
the catholics of the west aod south, where they circulated 
the most infamous falsehoods in furtherance of their pro]ect. 
They fabricated accounts of horrible massacres committed 
by the protestants upon the catholics ; and represented the 
oraDge>men as having entered in the most solemn engage- 
ments, to wade knee deep in the blood of the catholica ii 
necessary to subdue tbem. Pretended oaths, binding them 
to this purpose, were even printed and dispersed, in order 
to arm the catholics with the most inveterate enmity. The 
orange- men, on the other hand, were as industrious in 
publicly disavowing these oaths, and though their society 
was rapidly increasing they wished to exhibit to the world 
that they were united for legitimate and constitutional 
purposes alone. 

Mr. Lewins was appointed the minister of tbe Irish 
union in the summer of 1797, to negotiate with, the 
t'rench directory and the court of Spain for men, amis» 
and money. However desirous the executive was to sepa- 
rate Ireland from England, they had no inclination to 
come under the dominion of France ; while the directory 
of that country was not disposed to afford any assistance 
which should not have for its ultimate object the retention 
of Ireland as a dependant conquest of that country. Dr. 
M'Nevin was charged with a memoir to the French direo- 
tory, which fell into the hands of government ; and irom 
this memoir it appears that the demands of the ppirty were 
for a force not exceeding 10,000 men, and not less than 
5,000« with 40,000 stand of arms, and a proportionate 
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vnpply of artillery, ammunition, engineers, and experienced 
officers. The negotiation was successfully carried on. 
The French directory sent a confidential person to London 
to collect information respecting the state of Ireland ; he 
was met there by lord Edward Fitzgerald, and in conse- 
quence of what was then communicated, great preparations 
were made. Three armaments, one from Spain, one from 
Holland, and one from France were destined to sail for the 
coast of Ireland in the same year ; but the defeat of the 
Spanish fleet by earl St. Vincent, and the Dutch fleet by 
lord Duncan, off Gamperdown, entirely disconcerted this 
plan of invasion, although the French troops were actually 
on board. These disasters, however, by no means discour- 
aged the insurgents, who were buoyed up by the French 
directory assuring them that such succours as circum- 
stances would admit should arrive in Ireland from France 
in the month of April or May following. 

Parliament assembled on the 6th of January this year» 
and after several sittings and adjournments, it was proro- 
gued on the 3rd of July, and dissolved on the 11th. In 
i^e English legislature several endeavours were made to 
draw the attention of government to the disturbed condi- 
tion of Ireland, in the hope that conciliatory measures 
would be adopted ; but these efibrts were unavailing, as a 
majority in the Irish cabinet were determined upon coerdon 
and severity, and they completely controlled the more 
pacific wishes of the viceroy. 

The election passed over in a manner which made it 
evident that the people had no confidence in parliament, 
end looking forward to results which no parliament could 
aid them in. Mr. Grattan refused to accept a seat, and 
lord Edward Fitzgerald, to conceal his treason, adopted 
the avowed motives of Grattan. The new parliament met, 
according to proclamation, on the 9th of January 1798, 
and continued to sit : but so little interest did the public 
take in their proceedings, that the galleries were deserted, 
and scarcely suflicient members could be brought together 
as would make a house. 

The unionists, meanwhile, disappointed as they had 
repeatedly been in their expectations of aid from France, 
determined upon making one grand effort in behalf of the 
«atts^ the^ had fostered. M&ny p&rta of Leinster and 
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MoBSter were in potseerioo of the rebels ; a mSitajy 
mittee was appointed by the executive council, detaiM 
instructions were given to the adjutant generals, and 
thanks voted to the colonels for their exertions in ensbodj* 
ing and organising the people. Nocturnal insorrectioaa 
became frequent. The town of Cahir, in Tipperary, waa 
invested by a party of 800 men, who searched for anna, 
and evacuated it without further molestation. The loyal 
inhabitants of the counties of Cork, Limerick, Tippeiaryt 
Kilkenny, Carlow. King's- county, Queen's*county, Kildare^ 
and Wicklow, retired into garrison towns for safety. The 
military in this state of tumult were guilty of many ezoeaaea. 
which were frequently censured in parliament, but defend* 
ed by ministers as absolutely necessary under the circaa* 
atanoes* 

Sir Ralph Abercrombie having been appointed com* 
mander- in- chief of the forces in Ireland, December 12tht 
1797, his first step was to make a tour of observation 
throughout the island, during which he severely condenuied 
the excesses committed by the military in the provinces ; 
mkd on his return to the capital he caused it to be notified 
in general orders '* that the irregularities of the troope in 
Ireland had too unfortunately proved the army to be in a 
atate of licentiousness, which must render it formidaUe to 
every one but the enemy." He also tried to impress upon 
the minds of those in power, that coercive measures to the 
extent determined upon were by no means necessary. But 
government considered vigorous measures to be indispen- 
sable. The leaders of the union had been promised sua* 
eour from France ; but it appears the directory had not 
much confidence in their Irish allies; for not only the 
succours never arrived, but they did not even intimate to 
the rebels where they intended to land. All was obscurity 
on their part, and unfounded hope on the part of the rebels* 

Mr. Pelham, secretary to lord Camden, resigned bis 
situation, and was succeeded by lord Castlereagh, a williag 
assistant to the government in all their coercive measures^ 
which, severe as they were, failed to accomplish tkair 
object ; and the full discovery of the conspiracy and ooa* 
spirators was owing to a catholic of the nfime of Thomas 
Reynolds, of Kilkea castle, in the county of Kildare, wi» 
had wpnned hifoself intQ t)if pofi^d^iip^ pf lord |&dw«i4 
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Fltagerald and Oliver Bond, and in 1797 was appointed a 
colonel, then treasurer and representative of the coanty of 
Kildare, and at last a delegate for the province of Leinster. 
This man had received a paper from lord Fitzgerald, in his 
own hand writing, which was a return made by a national 
committee, on the 26th of February, 1798, from which it 
appeared that the number of armed men in Ulster, Leinster, 
and Muuster, amounted to 269,896, and that the sum of 
£1,485. 4«. 9d. was in the hands of the treasurer. Rey- 
nolds having settled his terms with Mr. Cope, a merchant 
of Dublin, and having received 500 guineas in hand, he 
gave information that the Lieinster delegates were to meet 
at the house of Mr. Bond, on the 12th of March, to concert 
measures for an immediate insurrection. For these services 
he was rewarded with the sum of £5,000. and a pension 
of £1,500 a year during life. Upon this information 
thirteen members of the provincial committee of Leinster 
were arrested in the house of Oliver Bond, in Bridge- street, 
by justice Swan. Their papers were also seized ; and on 
the same day Messrs. Emmett, M'Nevin, Oliver Bond, 
Henry and Hugh Jackson, and Sweetman, were appre* 
hended. A warrant was issued against lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, and £1,000. offered for his apprehension ; but his 
lordship remained for several weeks concealed in Dublin. 
The vacancies made by these arrests in the councils of the 
rebels were speedily filled up by new elections ; and to 
keep up the spirit of the members of the union, a hand bill 
was circulated in which were announced the safety of the 
anested, increased activity and organization, and concluded 
with the following words :-— Again and again we warn you 
against doing the work of your tyrants by premature, by 
partial, or divided exertion. If Ireland shall be forced to 
throw away the scabbard^ let it be at her own time, not at 
theirs. 

Government published a proclamation on the 30th of 
March, announcing the existence of a conspiracy^ and 
declaring that orders had been issued commanding the 
officers of his majesty's forces to employ the most effectual 
measures for the immediate suppression of that conspiracy, 
and for disarming the rebels, . A manifesto was issued from 
the general's head quarters on the 3rd of April, requesting 
tkt inhabitants of JKildare to surrender their arina 
8 
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within ten dajt. threatening in eaae of non-compliaaet id 
quarter large hodiea of troops upon them, promiaing 
rewards to such as would give inforoDation of eonceakd 
arms, and annonncing farther severities if the coontry 
should still continue in a disturbed state. Similar Bodoes 
were given on the advance of the military into each conntj* 
and after the expiration of ten days the troops were quar- 
tered on the houses of the disaffected or suspected. Several 
houses were burned, wh^e concealed arms were found, 
while many individuals vrete flagged, and other excesaei 
committed. Persons who were imprisoned on snspician 
were sometimes almost strangled to death before their 
mnocenca or guilt could be ascertained by trial. Sir 
Balph Aberciombie, disgusted at these proceedings, and 
having failed in his recommendation of more pacific mea- 
sures to government, was unwilling to tarnish his military 
fame, or to risk the loss of his humane and manly charac* 
ter, by leading troops to scenes of civil desolation, he ie» 
signed the command of the army in Ireland, after holding 
that appointment little more than four months, and was 
succeeded by general Lake. 

Distinctive symbols have been the fatal designatioiia by 
which contending parties have been known in varioua ages, 
and under which* the most barbarous crimes have been 
committed. Ireland had also her symbol-^Uiat of eroppjf, 
which was synonimons with rebel, and was apfdied indis- 
criminately to every person who wore his hair short in the 
neck ; many innocent persons fell victims to this inference. 
Members of the union, had also adopted the colour of the 
shamrock, green, as their symbol. Persons wearing abort 
hair were frequently tortured by the application of caps 
made of coarse linen smeared with pitch inside, which in 
some instances adhered so firmly as not to be disengaged 
without tearing the skin. The rebels retaliated, however, 
and frequently seized persons of loyal demeanour, cropped 
their heads, and exposed them in turn to a similar appli* 
cation. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was on the 19th of May, dis- 
covered to be lodging in the house of one Murphy* in 
Thomas-street. Major Sirr, attended by justice Swan 
and captain Ryan, with eight soldiers, repaired thither in 
miches. '[ While they were posiing the wiUiiUBp^ nifa 
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Plowden. " in such a manner as to prevent the possibility 
of an escape. Swan, perceiving a woman running hastily 
up stairs, for the purpose as he supposed of alarming lord 
Edward, followed her with the utmost speed; and on 
entering an apartment found lord Edward lying on a bed 
in his dressing jacket. He approached the bed and inform- 
ed his lordship that he had a warrant against him, and that 
resistance would be vain ; assuring him at the same time 
that he would treat him with the utmost respect. Lord 
Eifward sprung from the bed and snapped a pistol, which 
missed fire, at justice Swan, he then closed with him« 
drew a dagger, gave him a wound in the hand, and different 
wounds in the body ; one of them, under the ribs, was 
deep and dangerous, and bkd most copiously. At that 
moment captain Ryan entered, and missed fire at lord 
Edward with a pocket pistol ; on which he made a plunge 
at him with a sword cane, which bent on his ribs, but 
affected him so much that he threw himself on the bed. 
and captain Ryan closing with him a violent scufiie ensued, 
during which lord Edward plunged the dagger into his 
side. They then fell on the ground, where captain Ryan 
received many desperate wounds; one of which, in the 
lower part of the belly, was so large that his bowels fell 
out on the floor. Major Sirr having entered the room, saw 
captain Swan bleeding, and lord Edward advancing toward 
the door, while captain Ryan, weltering in blood on the 
floor, was holding him by one leg and captain Swan by 
the other ; he therefore fired at lord Edward with a pistol, 
and wounded him on the shoulder^ on which he cried out 
for mercy and surrendered himself, his lordship was then 
conveyed to the castle." Lord Edward Fitzgerald lan- 
guished till the 3rd of the following month, when he died 
in extreme agony. He was brother to the duke of Leinster. 
and married to a daughter of the late duke of Orleans. 

Several other arrests were made on the 21st of May. 
particularly of Henry and John Sheares, brothers, both 
barristers, and much respected. In the house of Henry 
was found a proclamation in the hand writing of John, 
intended to have been published after the insurgents should 
have obtained possession of the capital. Very sanguinary 
sentiments were expressed in this manifesto, said to hava 
teen proyokcd by the eaKcesaiTe lererity of the jg^oy^OMaarat^ 
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The former members of the directory (according to tile 
examination of Emmett before a committee of the lords) 
determined to avoid the shedding of blood as madi as 
possible ; to seize as hostages men of property ; and, on 
the accomplishment of a revolution to banish those who 
should prove disaffected to the new government, sapporting 
their wives and families out of their properties. 

The new directory soon experienced the same fate as the 
former delegates. Their proceedings were disclosed by a 
captain Armstrong, a government agent, who found ready 
access to the leaders, and by a show of great zeal in the 
cause, obtained their confidence, and learned all their 
plans, which he immediately communicated to government. 

Lord Castlereagh wrote to the mayor. May 21st, inform* 
ing him " that his excellency had discovered that the dis- 
affected in the city and neighbourhood of Dublin bad 
formed a plan of possessing themselves, in the course of 
the present week, of the metropolis, and of seizing the 
executive government, and those of authority in the city." 
On the 22nd, a similar communication was made to the 
house of commons. 

The ntght of the 23rd of May had been fixed for the 
commencement of the insurreetion. The plan proposed 
was to seize the camp of Loughlin's-town, the artillery at 
Chapelizod, and the castle of Dublin, simultaneously. 
The stoppage of the mail coaches on the northern* southern, 
and western roads, was to be the signal to the members 
of the union throughout the kingdom to rise in arms. 
Notwithstanding the late discoveries it was found impossi* 
Ue to prevent the explosion which had been so long 
maturing. The metropolis, however* was so guarded in 
every quarter as to prevent the possibility of a surprise : 
the guards at the castle were trebled, and the whole dty 
converted into a besieged ganison. Troops were also 
stationed throughout tiie country, and the companies of 
yeomen, strengthened by tiie addition of new levies without 
uniform, called supplementaries. 

The insurrection did take place in spite of all these pie* 
cautions. The peasants in the districts aiound Dublin* 
without leaders, with little ammunition, ur other arms than 
dnmsy pikes, and a few rusty firelocks, rose on the 
npjNHnted night of the 83xd| and attempted the saipriiNil 
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of the military posts, and the predusion of the capital from 
external succour. The mail coaches were destroyed, that 
tmrelling to Belfast was burnt at Santry, the Cork mail at 
Naas^ and the coach travelling in the direction of Athlone s 
but not satisfied with destroying the Limerick mail, the 
robeb barbarously murdered both the driver and guard, 
near the Curragh of Kildare ; and during that night and 
the following day several skirmishes took place, with de- 
tached parties of the royal troops, and several towns were 
attacked near the seat of government. The insurgents 
were defeated in all these skirmishes, except at Dunhoyne 
and 3arret8town, where small escorts were surprised. 
They were also repulsed in their attempts on the several 
towas, except Prospervers in the county of Kildare, where 
the garrison was surprised, the barrack fired, and thirty-* 
seven soldiers perished in the flames or by the pikes of the 
assailants. On the morning of the 24th, engagements 
took place at Naas and Kilcullen, Lord Oosford com- 
manded at the former place, and being apprised of the 
intended attack, was enabled by timely arrangements to 
repulse them with great loss. Many were taken prisoners 
and immediately hanged. The rebels were equally unfor- 
tunate in their attack on the latter place ; but the king's 
troops lost many men and officers in both skirmishes. 

War being now openly commenced between government 
and the rebels, the viceroy issued a proclamation on the 
24th, giving notice that orders wer^ given to all his majes- 
ty's general o|Bcers in Ireland, to punish, according to 
inartial law, by death or otherwise, all persons acting, or 
in any manner aiding or abetting in the rebellion. Another 
proclamation was issued by general Lake, notifying his 
determination to use all necessary rigour, and commanding 
persons not in military uniforms (except they were legisla- 
tive or magisterial characters) to remain within their 
houses from nine o'clock at night till five in the morning ; 
and a third was published by the lord mayor of Dublin, 
requiring all persons in the capital, possessing registered 
arms, to furnish exact lists of them ; and those who had 
not registered, to surrender whatever arms or ammunition 
they possessed; and every house keeper to aflix on the 
outside of his door a list of the names of all persons resi* 
^M»t in hi9 hoa^ei distinftuishing strangers from those whf 
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ftctually made part of bis family. Ooverament eontimieif 
to increase their coercive measores; and flog^ngs, to 
extort confession, it is said, was practised under the very 
eye of the administration : without any attempt on its part 
to check practices so subversive of the constitution. 

Several unsuccessful attacks were made by the rebels on 
the 24th. A large assemblage of the insurirents in the 
neighbourhood of Garlow, indicated an attack on that 
place; and on the following day, the garrison consisting of 
about 450 men, under colonel Mahon, was assiiiied by i 
body of 1,000 or 1,500 rebels, who on their advancing into 
the town received so destructive afire from the garrison, as 
made them reqoil and endeavour to retreat, but finding 
their flight intercepted, numbers took refuge in the houses, 
which were immediately fired by the soldiery, and they met 
a miserable fate. The loss of the rebels was not less than 
500, while not a loyalist was so much as wounded ; and 
after this complete defeat, about 200 of the insurgents 
were hanged or shot. 

On the 26th of May, a body of between three and four 
thousand rebels had posted themselves on the hiU of Tan, 
where they were attacked and defeated by the king*! 
troops. Discouraged by these and other defeats, some of 
the insurgents began to wish for a safe retreat from t 
cause which they found to be more dangerous than they 
had anticipated ; and general Dundas received a message- 
from one Perkins, a rebel chief, commanding 2,000 men, 
posted near the Curragh. stating that his men would sur- 
render their arms, on condition of their being permitted to 
return unmolested to their habitations, and of the libera* 
tion of Perkins' brother from Naas jail. The general con- 
sulted the government, and the terms were acceded to. 
Thirteen cart loads of pikes were left behind them. 

Almost the whole county of Kildare was now in a state 
of open revolt; and an insurrection burst forth in the 
pounty of Wexford, where it was least expected, as saany 
of its catholic inhabitants had protested their loyalty, and 
offered to arm in defence of government, if permitted. 
But whatever may have been the immediate cause, the 
standard of rebellion was hoisted in the night of the 26th, 
by father John Murphy, a catholic priest, of Boulavogne, 
i^^wpen 6orey and Wexford. The commvtion wf^ sud^ePi 
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irident, and extensive. Murphy put himself at the head 
of the insurgents, two large bodies of whom, male and 
female, were collected on the following day, being Whit- 
•unday, one on the hill of Oulart, the other on Kilthomas 
hill, the latter of which amounting to nearly 3,000, and 
commanded by Michael Murphy, another catholic priest ; 
they were bravely attacked by about 300 yeomen, who 
marched intrepidly up the hill, where the rebel forces, not- 
withstanding their numbers, retreated in the greatest 
disorder, leaving about 200 of their companions dead on 
the field. The assailants, not satisfied with this victory so 
honourable to their coiuage, tarnished the laurels they had 
so gloriously gained by setting fire to two Roman catholic 
chapels and about a hundred cabins, in a pursuit of seven 
miles. Very different from the battle of Kilthomas was 
the result of an action fought on the same day, on the hill 
of Oulart, where father John Murphy commanded in 
person. The priest of Boulavogue, we must inform our 
readers, was considered to be a man of shallow intellect, 
fanatical in opinion, and ferocious in conduct. On the hill of 
Oulart, the rebels finding their retreat cut off^ attacked 
their opponents with a determination that overthrew all 
opposition, and slew a whole detachment of the North 
Cork militia, with the exception of colonel Foote, the corn* 
mander, one serjeant, and three privates, while the insur- 
gents had only three killed and six wounded. 

Flushed with victory, while the country round was in a 
state of the greatest distress, the rebels, headed by their 
patriotic priest, marched next day to Camolin. and greatly 
increased their numbers during their march. At Gamolin 
they found a quantity of fire arms (800 in number) which 
had been sent by earl Mountmorris for the use of his yeo- 
men. This was a valuable supply. They next proceeded 
to Ferns, whence they followed the loyalists to Enniscorthy. 
About 7,000 strong, 800 of whom were provided with fire " 
arms» the remainder armed with pikes, appeared before this 
place about one in the afternoon. The garrison was com- 
pelled to retire after a furious assault, and retreated towards 
Wexford, accompanied by most of the loyal people of the 
place. Enniscorthy was in flames, while the rebels for 
want of proper officers were undecided how to act, and at 
lengtk determined upo^ attaclsing Wexford* already a 
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scene of confosion and terror. While the reMs baked it 
this place on the 2l8t, John Henry Colclongh, of Ballyte^. 
and Edward Fitzgerald, of Newpark. who had he&Bk, pieii- 
onsly committed to prison by the loyalists upon sesstt 
information, being suspected of favouring the rebel cause, 
were now at the instance of some of the royalist offioen 
dispatched with a commission to endeavour to prevail apes 
the insurgents to disperse. They had taken post at Via* 
egar-htU, where they had formed a camp, and where thcj 
were found by the two messengers, whose mission entirely 
failed. Colclough was ordered to return to Wexford, whik 
Fitzgerald (whose name was a sufficient recommendadoo) 
was retained as a leader by the rebels, whose advanced 
guard pushed forward in the afternoon of the same day to 
Three Kocks, within three miles of Wexford, and fixed 
upon that eminence as one of their military stations. The 
consternation of the inhabitants became extreme, and 
crowds repaired on board the ships in the harbour for 
kefttge. The garrison in Wexford did not exceed 1,200 
men. while the rebels were at least 15,000. Genenl 
Fawcett who was marching from Duncannon with a stroag 
reinforcement was hourly expected. The general having 
arrived during the night at Taghmon. pushed forward a 
detachment of eighty men, but they were intercepted on 
the morning of the 30th. near the camp at Three Roda, 
and after a sharp engagement, those who escaped witk 
their lives fell into the hands of the enemy. On receiving 
the intelligence of this disaster the general fell back upon 
Duncannon. After an uneuccess^l attack upon the rebeb 
by the garrison it was resolved in a council of officers to 
evacuate the town, having no adequate force to maintain 
it ; and Beauchamp Bagnel Harvey, a suspected rebel, who 
was in prison in Wexford, was requested to write a letter, 
entreating the rebels to act with humanity. The - retieit 
immediately commenced, and all the troops evacuated the 
town before the inhabitants were made aware of it,'wliile 
the rebels poured in by thousands, exhibiting every nark 
of exultation, and the inhabitants rendered hospitable by 
their fears, entertained them with great profusion. 

Alternate success on the part of the royal troops and tiie 
rebels now took place in various skirmishes. The former 
prevailed at Ballyeannoo and at Newtonberry i whSe the 
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latter defeated a small foroe under colonel Walpole, (a 
relation of the viceroy* and totally unqnalified for a soldier) 
and took three pieces of artillery. The rebels next advan- 
ced to New Robs, in two bodies, one under Edward Roche 
on the north, and another, more formidable, nnder the 
command of Mr. Harvey, (the late prisoner in Wexford) 
penetrated to the south. The conquest of New Ross would 
have opened the communication with the counties of 
Waterford and Kilkenny, where many thousands were 
supposed ready to rise on the appearance of their successful 
confederates. The possession of this town, however, was 
obstinately contested for ten hours ; but the rebels, more 
intent on plunder than victory, and at the same time intox- 
icated, were ultimately repnlsed, and the royal troops 
obtained possession of the place. The slaughter of the 
rebels was prodigious ; while the king's troops lost about 
ninety men killed, among whom was lord Mountjoy, 
colonel of the Dublin militia. Enraged at this defeat the 
fugitive rebels turned their fury against objects incapable 
of resistance, and more than one hundred protestant loyal* 
ists were massacred in cold blood. 

After some days of comparative inactivity, the army 
under father Michael Murphy, twenty thousand strong, 
advanced against Arklow on the 9th of June, the attack 
was fierce and irregular, and continued for more than two 
hours ; but the destructive fire of the troops rendered aU 
their efforts unavailing, and they were unable to enter the 
place. Father Murphy harangued the troops, and advanc* 
ed with a ^standard on which a cross had been emblazoned ; 
but though he had pronounced himself to be invulnerable, 
he was killed by a cannon ball, on which his troops hastily 
retreated to Gorey. 

The north had hitherto remained quiet; not because 
dissatisfaction did not prevail, but because the disaffected 
wanted an organised system of action, and were waiting to 
know what success had attended the rebels in the south. 
Ck>nsequently when they heard of the proceedings in 
Wexford, and the victories gained over the royal army, 
insubordination made its appearance in the neighbourhood 
of Antrim, where a considerable number assembled on the 
7th of June, but were dispersed by the troops nnder general 
Nugent, with the loss of about 200 men. Unsuccessful 

T 
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attempts were likewise made by small parties at Lame, 
Ballymena, and Ballycastle ; bat as the war in the soudi 
had assumed a completely religions complexion, the inanr* 
gents were made to understand that the rest of the north* 
erns would not second their efforts, the protestants justly 
fearing that if they assisted the catholics in overthrowing 
the government, the next overthrow would be their own ; 
the malcontents therefore relinquished all thoughts of 
further warfare, and destroying, throwing away, or aurren- 
dering their arms, dispersed to their several homes. 
Partial insurrection also showed itself in the county of 
Down, and an action between some insurgents and the 
royal troops took place at Ballynahinch ; but they w&e 
soon dispersed, and finally separated from the same motives 
as had influenced the disaffected in Antrim. Some of the 
leaders, however, being taken were executed. 

The insurgents in the county of Wexford were now left 
to contend almost alone against the royal troops. The 
town of Wexford was the prime seat of the rebellion in the 
south. It remained in possession of the rebel force from 
the 30th of May to the 21st of June, during which period 
continual apprehension of death had attended the hapless 
loyalists who had not succeeded in effecting their escape. 
Since their repulse at Ross and Arklow, they were reduced 
to defensive warfare, and could only hope to maintain some 
posts until forces should arrive to their assistance from 
France. During this period Vinegar-hill, with the town 
of Enniscorthy at its foot, became the scene of horrid 
butcheries. A number of protestants were murdered on 
the spot, but many more were dragged to Vinegar-hill, 
where after a mock trial, but oftener without the form of 
any trial whatever, they were shot or transfixed with pikes : 
they were frequently flogged or otherwise barbarously 
treated before their final execution, 

This dreadful state of affairs could not long contiane. 
It was requisite it should be brought to a condusion either 
by the vigour of the government, or the ascendancy of the 
insurgents. Accordingly on the morning of the 21st of 
June, a royal force of at least 13.000 men, with a formida- 
ble train of artillery, was to commence an attack from all 
quarters at once on the great station of Vinegar- hill, where 
were posted nearly 20,000 of the rebels. The «l|«bcfc 
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begto n^ith the firing of cannon. All the divKions were 
at their respective posts by seven in the morning, except 
that of general Needham, who did not arrive till nine, when 
the affray was finished. After sustaining the fire of the 
artillery and small arms for about an hour and a half, the 
rebels fled through the gap left open from the non- arrival 
of general Needham. The fugitives directed their course 
towards Wexford. 

The royal troops obtained possession of Wexford on the 
same day as Enniscorthy. General Moore, at the head of 
1,200 men, had been intercepted on the evening of the 
20th, by about 5.000 rebels, led from Three Rocks by 
Philip Roche, at GoiF's bridge, near the church of Hore- 
town. A smart contest ensued in which the royalists were 
victorious. Joined by two regiments under lord Dalhouse, 
the army took post on the field of battle, and on the 
morning of the 21 st was prooeediog to Taghmon, where 
messengers arrived with proposals from the inhabitants of 
Wexford to surrender the town, on condition that their 
lives and properties should be guaranteed by the generals. 
Moore forwarded these proposals to general Lake, who 
returned for answer that no terms could be granted to 
rebels in arms ; but that the people . might have peace 
and protection, when their arms and leaders were delivered 
into his hands. Lord Kingsborough« who was a prisoner 
in the town, promised them full security if they complied 
with these conditions. 

The insurgents divided themselves into two bodies ; one 
under the command of the Rev. Philip Roche, marched 
into the barony of Forth, and encamped that night at 
Sledagh ; the other under Fitzgerald. Perry, and Edward 
Roche, proceeded to Peppard's castle, where they encamp- 
ed for the night. When general Lake arrived at Wexford 
on the 22nd, he found it in possession of general Moore. 
Many persons who remained upon the faith of lord Kings- 
borough's assurance of safety, were apprehended and 
suffered death. Philip Roche, likewise, on coming to 
Wexford to settle the manner in which the rebels under 
his command were to surrender with his majesty's generals, 
was dragged from his horse, kicked, buffeted, and at length 
committed to prison. These acts of cruelty had a most 
injurious effect. His followers, as soon as they learned 
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hiB fate, coDsidered tbeir case as hopeless, marclied away 
to the county of Carlo w, under the command of John 
Murphy, the blood-stained priest \vho had first raised the 
standard of insurrection in the county of Wexford. Hav- 
ing advanced in column they were opposed by lieutenant 
Dixon, who was defeated ; but they were pursued by 
general Dunn, and completely routed on the 26th of June, 
at Kilcomney-hilL Father Murphy, who fled from the 
field of battle, but was taken soon after, and beings con- 
dncted to the head quarters of general DuflF, at Tullow, 
was hanged the same day, and his head placed on' the 
market boose. 

The great system of rebellion was now shattered, and 
though a few skirmishes between the insurgents and the 
royal troops took place, and many barbarities were com« 
mitted, nothing like a general course of operation was fol- 
lowed. With the final dispersion of the insurgents ia 
Wexford, the rebellion was at an end ; but the fatal con* 
sequences to those concerned in it, did not so soon ter* 
minate. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Administration of lord Comwallis. Act of amnesty passed. Invasion 
of Ireland by the French. Their proceedings frustrated. Union 
with Great Britain first brought before parliament. Unpopular- 
ity of the measure. Debate in the Irish commons. Majority of 
one in favour of the measure. Proeeedings in the British legis- 
lature. Further discussions in Ireland. The union resolved 
upont 



Earl Gamdeh was superseded in the viceroyalty by the 
marquis Comwallis; who assumed the civil government and 
supreme military command, June 21st, 1798. The marquis 
received instructions to put down the rebellion by modera- 
tion, and to check the ferocity of the orange- men by firm- 
ness. The first act of the new governor was a proclama- 
tion authorising his majesty's generals to grant protection 
to such as having been simply guilty of rebellion, should 
surrender their arms, abjure all unlawful societies, and take 
the oath of allegiance. To give the full sanction of law to 
this measure, a message was delivered from his excellency 
to the Irish parliament, on which was grounded an act of 
amnesty to all who not being leaders, had not committed 
manslaughter except in the heat of battle, and who should 
comply with the conditions mentioned in the proclamation. 
This act was followed by a treaty with the chiefs of the 
united Irishmen, negotiated by counsellor Dobbs, a mem- 
ber of the house of commons, expressed in the following 
terms : " That the undersigned state prisoners engage to 
give every information in their power of the whole of the 
internal transactions of the United Irishmen; and that 
each of the prisoners shall give detailed information of 
every transaction that has passed between the United 
Irishmen and foreign states s but that the prisoners are 
not, by naming or describing, to implicate any person 
whatsoever, and that they are ready to emigrate to such 
country as shall be agreed on between them and govern- 
ment, and give security not to return to this country with- 
out the permission of goyernment* and not to pass into an 
T 3 
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•oemy'f country, if. on fo doing, they are to be freed. fiBOM 
prosecotion; and also Mr. Oliver Bond (who had been 
tried, and was then under sentence of dt*ath) be peraiitted 
to take the benefit of this proposal/' Several principds 
of the union, particularly O'Connor, Emmett, M'Nevia, 
and Neilson, gave details on oath, in their examinations 
before the secret committees of parliament, in whose reporl; 
published by authority of government, is contained a mass 
of information concerning the rebellion of 1798. 

Fifteen of the principal conspirators, however, hmng 
Ibund to abuse the lenity of government, by secretly 
labouring to revive the expiring flame of rebellion, were 
not liberated, but sent to Fort George, in Scotland, where 
they remained as prisoners tiU the conclusion of the war 
with France. They were then permitted to withdraw 
from his majesty's dominions. Oliver Bond died in prisoe. 

On the 17th of July the attorney- general brought a bill 
wto parliament for the attainder of lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who died of his wounds, and Cornelius Ghrogun and Bean- 
ehanp Bagenal Harvey, who were executed at Wexford, 
lor which purpose several witnesses were heard at the bar. 
Similar proceedings were also carried on in the house of 
lords. This act of severity towards the unoffending widow 
and orf^um appeared at variance with the profesaicms of 
government. Mr, Corran was heard at the bar of the 
commons in behaH of the widow of lord Fitzgerald, and 
concluded his ekiquent and pathetic appeal in the fol lowing 
terms : " I conjure you to reflect that the (BCt, I mean the 
Isct of guilt or innocence (which must be the foundatiDa 
ef this bill) is not now, after the death of the party, cape* 
ble of being tried, connstent with the liberty ctf a free 
people, OF the unalterable rules of eternal justice. And 
that as to the forfeiture and the ignominy which it enads, 
that only can be punishment which lights upon guilt» and 
that can be only vengeance which breaks upon innocence l" 
A bill was also passed for granting compensation to ewrb 
4>f his majesty's loyal subjects as had sustained losaea in 
their property in consequence of the kte rebellioii, and 
commissioners were named for canrying it into effect. The 
total amount of the claims was £l,02SfiOO. of whkb 
£51^,000 belonged to the coanty of Wexford. 

While Iwd CofBwaUa was pMaag the military ioim 
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into such a tram that it might be speedily atsembled in 
asy part of the kingdom where it should be required, he 
receired intdligenee of a French invation. Happily how* 
erer, for the interest and safety of Ireland, perhaps of the 
British empire, the French directory suffered the period 
when Ireland was in a state of actual rebellion to pass by 
without affording any aid to insurgents ; and now when it 
was quelled they dispatched an inconsiderable force thither 
from whose co-operation no important results could pos^ 
sibly flow. They landed at KillaJa, in the county of Mayo^ 
August 22nd, 1798, under the command of general Hum- 
bert, and took up their head quarters at the bishops palace 
They entered the bay under Eoglish colours. Uumbert* 
though he could scarcely write his name, was an excellent 
officer, prompt in bis movements, and decisive in his oper« 
ations. 

When the French landed the whole armed force of 
Killala did not exceed fifty men, who fled after a Tain 
attempt to oppose the entrance of the French, leaving two 
of their small party dead, and twenty-one prisoners. A 
detachment of the French advanced towards fielliva, seven 
miles from Killala, on the following day, where they defeated 
the pickets, and took possession of the town on the night 
of the 24th. the garrison retiring to Foxford, ten miles 
farther to the sooth. 

Though the arrangements of the lord- lieutenant were 
not completed, a sufiicient military force was quickly dis« 
patched to the point of attack. General Hutchinson 
arrived at Castlebar on the 25th, where he was joined on 
the following night by general Lake. The French general 
marched to oppose these troops with a force consisting of 
800 fatigued French, and nearly 1,000 Irish peasants who 
had joind the invaders. He had only two small guns. 
The army opposed to him was fresh and vigorous, advan* 
tageously posted, with a train of of fonrteeen canncois^ 
The number of this army has been variously stated, but 
according to the Rev* Mr. Gordon, who was likely to know 
the truth, it exbeeded 3,000. The French attacked the 
enemy's flank, and such a disgraceful panic seized the royal 
troops that they hastily fled in all directions, leaving their 
ar^lery and ammunition behind them. They ran 80 
auks in 27 horn I nor did they stop till tbej reached 
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Athlone. It is a qaestion whether they would ba;ire evea 
halted here, had they not been met by the viceroy ia per* 
son, who was so deeply impressed with the dangers 
attending this icyasion upon the close of a rebellion, that 
he determined to conduct the military operations himself. 
When he reached Athlone he was informed by those who 
had fled, that the French had pursued the army c^ geoeial 
Lake to Tuam, driven it thence, and seized that post. 
But the truth was they had nut moved further than 
Castlebar. 

The motions of the main army under the personal com- 
mand of lord Comwallis, were calculated to cover the 
country, and to intimidate the abettors of rebellion. After 
several slight skirmishes, for none deserved the name of 
a battle, the French found themselves so hemmed in at 
Ballynamuck, that after an ineffectual resistance they all 
surrendered, while the peasantry who bad joined them, and 
to whom quarter was denied, fled in dismay. They were 
about 1.500 in number, 500 of whom were killed by their 
pursuers. The French troops lost 256 from their first 
landing. 

Though the French aid was thus annihilated, rebelUoa 
continued to show itself in the west ; but it was finally 
suppressed. Kiilala, which had been thirty- two days in 
the possession of the French, was taken by storm from the 
insurgents, who defended it under a French officer ; and 
thus terminated another futile effort on the part of France 
to separate Ireland from the English government. But 
the little army of Humbert was only intended as the van-^ 
guard of a more formidable force, which fortunately sailed 
too late to be of any effect. On the 16th of September a 
French brig arrived near the north west coast of Donegal, 
and landed its crew, among whom was James Napper 
Tandy, well known as an active personage in the society 
of United Irishmen, and now bearing the title of general of 
brigade in the French service. Upon receiving information 
of die surrender of Humbert's troops, and unable to excite 
an insurrection by their manifestoes, they rie-embarked and 
left the Irish shores* Tandy was afterwards arrested at 
Hamburg, and sent over to Ireland, where he was tried at 
the spring assizes of 1801, at Lifford, when having pleaded 
guilty, by previous arrangement, he was suffered to leav& 
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the kingdom, and take up his residence in France, and died 
there soon after. 

Another attempt of the French to revive a lost canse wae 
also nnsnccessful. A squadron from Brest, consisting of 
one ship of the line named the Hoche, eight frigates, a 
schooner and a brig, with between fonr and five thousand 
soldiers, was fallen in with, October 1 ] th, off the coast of 
Donegal, by admiral Warren, who immediately threw out 
the signal for a general chase, but it was found impossible 
to commence the action before next morning. Confident 
in their strength, the French squadron bore down, and 
formed a line of battle in close order, on which an action 
of three hours aud forty minutes ensued. The Hoche was 
captured, the frigates made sail to escape, but six were 
taken in the chase. Another squadron of three frigates, 
with 2,000 men for land service, destined to co-operate 
with the former, anchored in the bay of Killala on the 27th 
of October ; but on the appearance of some British, set 
sail with precipitation and escaped. Amongst the prison- 
ers taken in the Hoche was Theobald Wolfe . Tone, the 
projector of the society of United Irishmen. He was no 
sooner landed in Ireland than he was conveyed to Dublin, 
where he was tried by a court martial, before which he 
defended himself with considerable ability, neither denying 
nor palliating his offence ; he was found guilty and con- 
demned to death. He requested the indulgence of being 
shot as a soldier, instead of being hanged as a felon. It 
was refused, and the unhappy culprit attempted to escape 
the ignominy by cutting his throat in prison. The wound 
was not thought mortal, but after languishing a short time, 
it terminated his existence. Before his death a motion 
was made in the court of king's bench, to arrest execution, 
grounded on an affidavit sworn by the father of Tone, that 
be had been tried, convicted, and sentenced to die, on a 
charge of high treason, before a court martial, though he 
did not belong to his majesty's army, while the court of 
king's bench was sitting, before which ne might have been 
tried in the ordinary way. Mr. Curran moved for a habeas 
corpus, to bring up the prisoner, which was granted, but 
he could not be removed into court without danger of 
instant death. The return of the writ of habeas corpus 
was postponed for a few days, during which he died. Holt» 
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the hat of the rehd diiefs. ohCuncd the hoon of hk 
forfeited life, by exiling himielf for ever from Ins nattit 
coontTj, 

ThiM ended the Irish lebellioo of 1798. in which it ii 
estimated that not less than 30,000 fives were sacrifioeiL 
and property destroyed to a greater amoant even than wn 
claimed nnder the compensation act ; hat some idea nn^ 
he fonned from the oonflagratioiis that took place. Tlu 
towns of filessington, Camew. Donaid, Hacketstowi, 
Killedmmond, and Unealy, were all destroyed by fire ; is 
Ross nearly three bnndred houses, mostly those of the 
lahonring dasMS. were consumed: the greater part of 
Eoniflcorthy was laid in ashes ; and in the open country a 
immense number of cabins, farm- booses, and gentlemen's 
seats were destroyed. The loyalists alone claimed 
£1,023,000. a som of great magnitude, hot, it is sopposed. 
not equal to one*tbird of the entire property destroyed bf 
a rebellion, in support of which no fewer than 70,000 men 
were in arms at one time. 

Parliament was prorogued in the usual form on the 16tk 
of October, when his excellency congratulated both bomei 
on the entire suppression of the rebelfion which had oott 
the kingdom such an amount of blood and treasure. 

It was in the special commission from the British cabinet 
to lord Comwallis to bring about an incorporate union be- 
tween the two countries — a measure which would 
necessarily agitate the minds of the people. The fint 
hint of the intention of the government was given to the 
public, in a publication entitled. "Arguments for and 
against a union between Great Britain and Ireland co» 
Bidered/' written by Mr. Edward Cooke, the nnder 
secretary of the civil department. This semi*ofictai 
pamphlet was considered as speaking the language of the 
government; and it accordingly inflamed men's minda to a 
degree of unprecedented fervour. No fewer than thirty 
other pamphlets appeared in the course of two or three 
months, taking different sides of the question some of 
which were written with consummate ability. Meetings 
were held throughout the country to protest against the 
measure. The gentlemen of the Irish parliament called a 
meeting for the 9th of December : to them the matter was 
pf the greatest importance, for if the Irish parliament was 
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ftnnihilated, and a few of its members incorporated with the 
British legislature, it would destroy all their hopes of polit- 
ical eminence, as their professional avocations in Dublin 
would not permit them to attend the sittings of parliament 
in London. The inhabitants of the metropolis also were 
hostile to the union* because they justly feared that Dublin 
would fall into decay when, by the removal of the parlia* 
ment there would be no longer the same influx of indivi- 
duals, nor the same circulation of money* The inhabitants 
of Galway, in public meeting assembled, protested against 
the measure, and declared that it was beyond the power of 
the representatives to vote away the independence of the 
realm. The nation was in commotion from one end to the 
other. Catholic and protestant, orange* men and defenders, 
and all other distinctions were for the time extinct, and the 
whole population was divided into Unionists and Anti* 
Unionists. Government was not scrupulous to increase 
the number of its partizans by a very liberal and compre- 
hensive system of corruption, which incHned many men, 
against their own opinion, to barter their country for gold ; 
while the patriots were no less anxious to strengthen their 
opposition by arguments and facts. 

In the midst of this political commotion, parliament was 
convened on the 22nd of January, 1799, when the speech 
of the lord- lieu tenant after touching upon the late rebellion, 
the defeat of the French fleet ofF the coast of Ireland, by 
admiral Warren, and the victories of lord Nelson, adverted 
specifically to the question of the union with Britain, in the 
concluding paragraph. " The unremitting industry with 
which our enemies persevere in their avowed design of en- 
deavouring to effect a separation of this kingdom from 
Great Britain, must have engaged your attention, and his 
majesty commands me to express his anxious hope that 
this consideration, joined to the sentiment of mutual affec- 
tion and common interest, may dispose the parliaments in 
both kingdoms to provide the most effectual means of 
maintaining and improving a connexion essential to their 
common security, and of consolidating as far as possible 
into one firm and lasting fabric, the strength, the power, 
and the resources of the British empire." An address was 
moved in the lords, which, as usual, was an echo of the 
speech, but an amendment was proposed by lord Pgwcrif 
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ooiurt, stroBgly reprobatiag tiie meatore of a lef^aiative 
union. The addreM, however, was voted by a large 
majority, though similar motions were made by lord Gkia* 
dore and Bellamont. In the commons the ad<ke«s was 
moved by lord Tyrone, though he desired it to be midcr* 
stood that he did not pledge himself in any maaiier to 
•opport the union. An important and animated debate 
ensued which lasted twenty-two hours. In this prelimiaaty 
discussion almost all the topics fcur and against the measare 
were advanced. Mr. G. Ponsooby moved an amendmeot 
asserting " the undoubted birthright of the people of Ire- 
land to have a resident and independent legislature, such as 
was recognised by the British legislature in 1782, and was 
finally settled at the adjustment of all d^erences between 
the two countries." This amendment brought on a brisk 
discussion. There was a vast display of talent on both 
sides. Mr. Fitzgerald, late fonme aerjeant, contended that 
it was not within the moral competence of parliament to 
destroy and extinguish itself, and with it the rights and 
liberties of those who created it. This doctrine was em* 
braced by many others ; and Mr. Lee, who argued also 
upon the additional influence which the British minister 
would have by transplanting one hundred Irish members 
into the British senate^ contended that the only way in 
which parliament could be made competent to do what they 
were now required to do, was to dissolve the existing par- 
liament, and call together a new one, issuing public notice 
of the object for which they were assembled ; such a par- 
liament would come commissioned with express authorify 
for the purpose. Mr. Barrington declared that corntpt 
and unconstitutional means had been used by the nobie 
lord with a view to influence the votes of members of the 
Irish parliament ; and he alluded in very plain terms to the 
caae of two of the oldest servants of the crown, members 
of that house, who had been dismissed from their places 
because they were determined to vote conscientiously. 
Peerages also, he had heard* were bartered for the rights 
of minors^ and every effort used to destroy the free agency 
of parliament. Lord Castlereagh (wbo was Ire^pwmtly 
dengnated by the epithet of ttripling in the course of this 
debate), in reply urged the general amount of what could 
be nrgod in behalf dL th« measui^. He begged that the 
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discaamon might be calm and dispaisionate. He denied 
the argument of the parliaments' incompetency » and was 
aarprised to hear it advanced by constitutional lawyers ; 
and maintained that the legislature was at all times com- 
petent to do that for which it could only have been insti* 
tuted, namely, the adoption of the best means to promote 
the general happiness and prosperity. He denied that 
Ireland possessed the British constitution or could possess 
it, for it was contrary to the very essence of that constitu- 
tion to have two separate and independent legislatures and 
one crown. The greater country mu9t lead : the less 
naturally follow, and must be practically subordinate in 
imperial concerns ; but this necessary and beneficial oper- 
ation of the general will must be preceded by establishing 
one common interest. He concluded a long and able 
speech by professing himself attached to the measure only 
by the love of his country, and his conviction that the 
interests of that country would be permanently and effec- 
tually promoted by an incorporation of the two legislatures. 
Mr. Plunket. in an eloquent and argumentative speech, 
spoke against the union, and for the amendment; and 
boldly asserted, that base and wicked as was the object 
proposed, the means U9ed to effect it had been more 
flagitious and abominable. He had been used to think 
that he, at the head of the government of that country, a 
plain, honest soldier, unaccustomed to, and disdaining the 
intrigues of politics, and who, as an additional evidence of 
the directness and purity of his views, had chosen for his 
secretary a simple and modest youth, whose inexperience 
was the voucher of his innocence ; yet he was bold to say, 
that during the viceroy alty of that unspotted veteran, and 
during the administration of that unassuming stripling, 
within the last six weeks a system of black corruption had 
been carried on within the walls of the castle, which would 
disgrace the annals of the worst period of the history of 
either country. He concluded by declaring that for his 
own part he would resist the measure to the last gasp of 
his existence, and to the last drop of his blood, and when 
he felt the hour of his dissolution approaching he would, 
Kke the father of Hannibal, take his children to the altar 
and swear them to eternal hostility against the invaders of 
their country's freedLiu. 
u 
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A lengthened discussion still ensued. Almost everf 
member who had previously spoken in that house now 
delivered his sentiments on the sabject of the legislative 
union. At length, after a debate of twenty-two hours, the 
contest was so close that only a majority of one appeared 
against the amendment ; the numbers being, on the divi« 
sion, one hundred and six and one hundred and five* 

The measure was being prosecuted meanwhile in the 
British parliament, for so sanguine 'was the minister in his 
expectations of success that without waiting to know the 
issue in the Irish legislature, he opened his plan on the 
same day. viz. the 22nd of January. A message was 
delivered from the king to the house of lords by lord 
Granville, recommending a legislative union of the two 
kingdoms, hoping that the parliament in both countries 
would be disposed to provide the most eflFectnal means of 
maintaining and improving a connection essential to their 
common security ; and of consolidating as far as posuUe 
the strength, the power, and the resources of ' the British 
empire. Some little discussion ensued both in the lords 
and commons, upon this communication; but the great 
effort was reserved for the 3 1st of January. On that day 
Mr. Pitt brought the subject again under the consideratioB 
of parliament, and said, that when he proposed to the 
house to fix that day for the further consideration of his 
majesty's most gracious message, he indulged a hope tbat 
the result of a similar communication to the parliament of 
Ireland would have opened a more favourable prospeet 
than at present existed, of the speedy accomplishment of 
the measure then in contemplation ; he had, however, been 
disappointed by the proceedings of the Irish house of com* 
mons. H^ admitted that the parliament of Ireland pos- 
sessed the power to accept or reject a proposition of this 
nature ; a power which he by no means meant to dispute ; 
but he felt it his duty to lay before the house a general 
oatline of the plan, which, in his estimation, would tend 
to insure the safety and happiness of the two kingdoms. 
Should parliament be of opinion that it was calculated to 
produce mutual advantages, he should propose it, in order 
to its being recorded on the journals, leaving the rejection 
or adoption of the plan to the future consideration of the 
legislature of Ireland. He remarked that the union with 
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Scotland was as mvch opposed, and by nearly the same 
arguments, prejadices. and misconceptions ; creating the 
same alarms as had recently taken place in respect to Ire- 
land: yet could any man now doubt of the adfantages 
which Scotland had derived from it ? One of the greatest 
impediments to the prosperity of Ireknd was the want of 
industry and the want of capital, which were only to be 
supplied by blending more closely with that country the 
capital and industry of this. In the present state of things 
also, and while Ireland remained a separate kingdom, no 
reasonable person would affirm that full concessions could 
be made to the catholics without endangering the state, 
and shaking the constitution of Ireland to its centre. At 
the conclusion of a very elaborate speech he proposed to 
the house the following resolutions, as embracing the 
general outline of the intended union. 

1st. " In order to promote and secure the essential 
interests of Ghreat Britain and Ireland, and to consolidate 
the strength, power, and resources of the British empire, 
it will be advisable to oonour in such measures as may tend 
to unite the two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
into one kingdom, in such manner, and on such terms and 
conditions as may be established by acts of the respective 
parliaments of his majesty's said lungdoms. 

2nd. ** It would be fit to propose as the first article, to 
serve as a basis of the said union, that the said kingdoms 
of Great Britain and Ireland shall, on a day to be agreed 
upon, be united into one kingdom, by the name of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

3rd. For the same purpose it would be fit to propose, 
that the succession to the monarcy and the imperial crown 
of the said united kingdom, shall continue limited and 
settled, in the same manner as the imperial crown of the 
said kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland now stands 
limited and settled, according to the existing law, and to 
the terms of the union between England and Scotland. 

4th. *' For the same purpose it would be fit to propose 
that the said united kingdom be represented in one and 
the same parliament, to be styled the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; and that 
such a number of lords, spiritual and temporal, and such a 
number of members of the house of commons, as shall be 
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hereafter agreed upon by the acts of the respective padi«p 
ments as aforesaid, shall sit and vote in the said parliameiit 
on the part of Ireland, and shall be summoned, choseii, and 
returned, in such manner as shall be fixed by an act of the 
parliament of Ireland previous to the said union ; and that 
every member hereafter to sit and vote in the said parlia« 
ment of the united kingdom shall, until the said parliament 
shall otherwise provide, take, and subscribe the said oaths, 
and make the same declarations as are required by law to 
be taken, subscribed, and niade by the members of the 
parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland. 

5th. " For the same purpose it would be fit to propoae, 
that the churches of England and Ireland, and the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government thereof, shall be pre* 
served as now by law established. 

6th. '* For the same purpose it would be fit to propose, 
that his majesty's subjects in Ireland shall at all times be 
entitled to the same privileges, and be on the same footing 
in respect of trade and navigation in all ports and places 
belonging to Great Britain, and in all cases with respect 
to which treaties shall be made by his majesty, hia heirs, 
or successors, with any foreign power, as his majesty^s 
subjects in Great Britain ; that no duty shall be imposed 
on the import or export between Great Britain and Ireland, 
of any articles now duty free, and that on other articles 
there shall be established, for a time to be limited, such a 
moderate rate of equal duties as shall, previous to the union, 
be agreed upon and approved by the respective parliaments, 
subject, after the expiration of such limited time, to be 
diminished equally with respect to buth kingdoms, but in 
no case to be increased ; that all articles, which may at any 
time hereafter be imported into Great Britain from foreign 
parts shall be importable through either kingdom into the 
other, subject to the like duties and regulations, as if the 
same were imported directly from foreign parts : that 
where any articles, the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of either kingdom, are subject to any internal duty 
in one kingdom, such counter-vailing duties (over and 
above any duties on import to be fixed as aforesaid) shall 
be imposed as shall be necessary to prevent any inequality 
in that respect ; and that all matters of trade and commerce, 
xith^r than the foregoing, and than such others as may 
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before the union be tpeoially agreed upon for tbe due 
^leottrBgenient of the agricuUure and manufactnreB of the 
reepeotive kingdomti ahali remain to be regulated from 
time to time by the united parliament* 

7tb. " For the like purpose it would be fit to propo8e» 
that the eharge ariiing from the payment of the interest! 
or einking fund for the reduction of the principal of the 
debt incurred in either kingdom before the union, shall 
continue to be separately defrayed by Great Britain and 
Ireland respectively ; that» for a number of years to be 
limited, the future <Mrdinary expenses of the united kingdom* 
in peace or war, shall be defrayed by Oreat Britain and 
Ireland jointly, according to such proportions as shall be 
established by the respective parliaments previous to the 
union ; and that, after the expiration of the time to be so 
limited, the proportion shall not be liable to be varied, 
except according to such rates and principles, as shall be 
in like manner agreed upon previous to the union. 

8th. " For the like purpose, that all laws in force at the 
time of the union, and all the courts of civil or ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within the respective kingdoms, shall remain 
as now by law established within the name, subject only 
to such flitoratioQs or regulations from time to time as cir- 
cumstances may appear to the parliament of the united 
kingdom to require." 

Mr. Pitt, in addition to these resolutions, proposed an 
addresSi stating that the commons had proceeded with the 
utmost attention to the consideration of the important 
objects recommended in the royal message, that they en« 
tertained a firm persuasion of the probable benefits of a 
complete and entire union between Ghreat Britain and Ire* 
land, founded on equal and liberal principles ; that they 
were therefore induced to lay before his majesty such pro* 
posittona as appeared to them to be best calculated to form 
the basis of such a settlement^ leaving it to his wisdom in 
due time and in a proper manner, to communicate them to 
tbe lords and commons of Ireland, with whom they would 
be at all times ready to concur in all such measures as 
might be found most conducive to the accomplishment of 
that great and salutary work. 

Mr. Sheridan avowed his utter disapprobation of the 
mcasare» and stated his intentioo of moving two resolu* 
u 3 
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tion8 declaring that no measures oonld have a tendenej to 
improve and perpetuate the ties of amity which had not for 
their basis the fair .and free approbation of the parliamenti 
of the two countries ; and that whoever should endeavour 
to obtain such approbation, by employing the influence of 
government, was an enemy to the king and the conatikn* 
tion. Sheridan's motion was unsuccessful; and the reso- 
lutions of Pitt passed, and were sent up to the lords where 
an interval of a month was allowed before taking them into 
consideration. 

In Ireland, meanwhile, the greatest joy prevailed at the 
issue of the first debate on the question of union, which 
was regarded as equal to a defeat of the minister. The 
anti- unionists were celebrated and rose into great popnlar- 
ity: while the supporters of the measure met with the 
most marked indignities from the people. Lord Castlereagh 
moved an adjournment on the 28th of January to the 7th 
of February, in order to engraft his further parliamentary 
proceedings upon those of the English legislature : bat he 
assured the house that it was not his intention to press the 
measure against what might appear to be the decided aenee 
of the Irish parliament and nation. 

The popular feeling against the union was so strong ia 
Dublin, that it was seriously contemplated to remove the 
parliament to Cork, in consequence of the personal outiages 
committed upon the members, in going to and from the 
house, who had voted in favour of the union. Nor was this 
spirit confined to Dublin, for throughout greater part of the 
country the same dislike prevailed. The freeholders of 
Fermanagh, King's County, Limerick, Monaghan, Clare, 
Cavan, Tyrone, and other places, agreed to strong resoln- 
tions against the proposed union, and voted their thanks 
to their representatives for opposing it. This enthusiasm, 
however, did not extend to the national large ; the majority 
of the landed interest was in favour of the measure and 
Cork, the second city in the kingdom, and the commereial 
towns in general, though greatly agitated and divided, were 
upon the whole, rather friendly than hostile to the minis- 
terial scheme. 

The time which had been fixed by the British house of 
lords having elapsed, on the 19th of March, the question 
was again introduced by lord Grenville in an able apeeck 
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in which he nemarked» "that it wai highly expedient and 
politic to enter upon a speedy inquiry into the merits of 
the measure. Its nature had been misconceived in Ireland ; 
the views of its advocates had been misrepresented ; pre- 
judices and unfounded alaims bad thrown an odium on the 
proposition. To dissipate such delusions, and repel such 
assaults, early deliberation was necessary, that national 
animosity might not be embittered or inflamed into a deci- 
sive rejection of the offer. It could not be thought an ill 
compliment to the commons of Ireland to discuss a scheme 
which they had not finally exploded, though it did not 
appear to have received their strong approbation." His 
lordship went into a historical disquisition of the progress 
of that country to civilisation, and its present state. The 
good consequence of union would quickly appear in the 
progress of civilisation, the prevalence of order, the increase 
of industry and wealth, and the innprovement of moral 
habits. The Irish protestants would feel themselves secure 
under the protection of a protestant imperial parliament; 
the anxiety of the catholics would be allayed by the hope 
of a more candid examination of their claims from a parlia- 
ment not influenced by the prejudices of a local legislature. 
A free admission of the catholics into the Irish parliament 
.might lead to a subversion of the constitution ; but all fear 
of their prepouderancy would vanish under a general 
legislature, as they would then be far outnumbered by the 
protestants. The animosities of those rival parties would 
be allayed, and a tranquility which Ireland had rarely en- 
joyed would be the pleasing result. He then alluded to 
the real point in dispute — that the independence of Ireland 
would be sacrificed by the union and pointed at its absur- 
dity by referring to the case of Scotland. Before the union 
which took place in 1707, England and Scotland were less 
independent than when they afterwards composed the 
kingdom of Great Britain. By this union each had be- 
come more independent of foreign nations ; each had 
become more powerful, and each had increased in prosperity. 
When that union was in agitation, loud clamours arose 
against it ; but the experience of nearly a century had 
proved that they were ill founded. It was promotive of 
the general interests of the empire to consult the interest 
of every component part of it ; and as this had proved truo 
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regard to Scotland, in eonieqiie&ee of a u&ioo wSk 
that ooantry, so he was persuaded a similar mearare would 
operate with respect to Ireland. Nothing ooold be addikoed 
as a more poweHal motive to onion than that botb coim- 
tries were assailed by a common enemy* whose aim wsi 
to destroy Great Britain by making Ireland the medium ef 
that mischief. Previons to the nnionwith Scotland, k 
wa. the prindpd «b of the French toAder that countij 
subservient to their insidions designs. At this time the 
chief hope of resistance to the tyrannical power of France 
seemed to rest on Ghreat Britain ; and Ireland in her weak 
and disordered state, conld look to this country alone lor 
support. Her independence was essentially inTolved in her 
connection with Britain ; and if she should shake off that 
tie she would fall under the French yoke. An interesting 
debate ensued, and the address being voted, a coafereaoe 
was held with the commons on the following day* when it 
was proposed that it should be offered to the throne as the 
joint address of both houses. It was also resolved not te 
press the measure in the Irish parliament while the poUie 
mind was so decidedly hostile, and the legislature itself so 
nearly balanced, but to postpone the further consideration 
till the ensuing session. 

In Ireland the further consideration of the bill was pos^ 
poned till the 1st of August. It was evident, however, 
that tlie government were determined to persevere ; and 
the lord-lieutenant on the termination of the session, 
annoonoed that a joint address of the two houses of the 
British parliament had been laid before his majesty » accon« 
panied by resolutions proposing and recommending a com* 
plete and entire union between Ghreat Britain and Ireland ; 
and he further declared that his majesty, as the oonamon 
father of his people, must look forward with earnest anaaetf 
to the moment when, in conformity to the sentiments, 
wishes, and real interests of his subjects in both kingdoms, 
they may all be inseparably united in the full enjoyment of 
fhs blessings of a free constitution. 

Hie Irish parliament again assembled in January, 1800. 
Mr. Orattan accepted a seat for the boroagh of Wicklow. 
willing to hope that he might be able by his influence to 
save his country from ^at be, as well as many others* 
considered as her ruin. The recess had been diligently 
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employed by the viceroy ia removing the difficulties which 
opposed themselves to the measure. He was successful 
in conciliating many who had hitherto been neutral, if not 
hostile. On the Idth of February the house met, after an 
adjournment, when petitions against the union were poured 
in from the counties of Dublin, Limerick, Wexford, Gavan, 
Longford, Tipperary, Gal way, Meath, and Fermanagh ; 
also from the city of Limerick, the town of Belfast, and 
several other places. A message from the lord- lieutenant 
was presented by lord Castlereagh, which he read, and then 
proceeded to lay open the plan of the union, which he now 
seemed to consider as certain. He congratulated the 
house upon the happy change of sentiment with respect to 
that measure which had taken place, carefully avoiding, 
however, to inform them by what means that change had 
been accomplished. He concluded an elaborate speech 
nearly in the following words: '* Having gone through the 
outline of the plan with as much conciseness as possible, 
I trust I have proved to every man who hears me, that the 
proposal is such a one as it is at once honourable for Great 
Britain to offer, and Ireland to accept. It is one which 
will entirely remove from the executive power those ano« 
malies which are the perpetual sources of jeHlousy and dis- 
content* It is one which will relieve the apprehensions 
of those who feared that Ireland was, in consequence of a 
union, to be burdened with the debt of Britain. It is one 
which by establishing a fair principle of contribution tends 
to relieve Ireland from an expense of one million, in time 
of war, and of half that sum in time of peace. It is one 
which increases the resources of our commerce, protects 
our manufactures, secures to us the British market, and 
encourages all the produce of our soil. It is one that by 
uniting all the ecclesiastical establishments, and consoli- 
dating the legislatures of the empire, puts an end to religi- 
ous jealousy and removes the possibility of a separation. 
It is one that places the great question that has so long 
agitated the country upon the broad principles of imperial 
policy, and divests it of all its local difficulties. It is one 
that establishes such a representation for the country as 
must lay asleep for ever, the question of parliamentary 
reform, which, combined with our religious dissensions. 



Ina p ro d uce d all our distnetioiic and all onr 
After a lengtiieoed debate the honae divided* what ^oe 
appeared for the noioii 158. againat it 115. The cad of 
Glare kd an the Qniomats in the house of lords, and attk 
oondoflion of a long apeeeh he declared that " if he IM 
to see that meaaore completed, to his latest hour he ahoali 
feel an honoorahle pride in reflecting on the ahare he m^ 
have had in oontribnting to effect it." He sooceeded; tat 
he felt 80 sensibly the diminution of his power and laAi' 
c&ce i^Ur the union, that the consciousness greatfy seed* 
eiated his death, a abort while before which he is said to 
have repeated of his share in bringing about that measoic. 
The division in the lords was 75 for and 26 against th 
union : showing that the British cabinet had more infineoee 
in that house than in the commons. If we consider hov 
these majorities were obtained, it will lessen our surprise a 
the evident change that had taken place: twenty-seia 
new members were added to the house of peers ; wUk 
promotions, grants, promises, and every means of comp- 
tion were abundantly lavished to secure supporters to tke 
measure. 

The question was again introduced by Mr. Ceny, oi 
the 17th of March. In the course of his speech he int» 
apersed modi personal acrimony and^abuse, directed paiti> 
cularly against Mr. Grattan, who vindicated himself « 
atrongly and in such better terms that a duel immediate 
took pkce, in which, after Ave shots were exchanged* Mr. 
Cerry was wounded. After a long debate a moticm m 
made for adjournment, but was rejected by a majority,tiBi 
the 1st day of January, 1801. fixed upon for the commenc» 
ment of the union of the two kingdoms^ under the nameo^ 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Tbe 
articles of union underwent mndi discussion, the anti' 
unionists contesting every point ; but they were defeated. 
The motion for bringing in the biU was carried 1^ i 
majority of sixty. It was carried up to the house of kodi, 
where it was read a third time, on the Idth of June; i 
protest was entered by the duke of Leinster and the other 
dissenting peers. 

Meanwhile, on the 2nd of April, the joint address of the 
Irish legislature was the subject of a message to botb 
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lionflea of the Britiah parliament. In the commone Mr. 
E^tt diMsuued the particular manner of carrying the mea* 
sure into effect. As to the propriety of allowing one 
kmndred Iriah members to sit in the imperial parliament, 
tbough the particular number might not be of the first 
importance, he thought it sufficienUy suited to the propor- 
eional contributions of the two countries to the public 
esdgenoies of the empire, and the selection was rather 
csalculated to favour the popular interest. The members 
for counties and principal cities would be sixty-eight ; the 
rest would be deputed by towns the most consid^able in 
population and wealth, thus providing at once for the 
security of the landed interest and for the convenience of 
local information; and, as the proposed addition would 
make no change in the internal form of British representa- 
tion, it would not expose us to the dangers of political 
experiments, under the specious name of reform ; experi- 
ments which, whatever his opinion respecting reform might 
once have been, he was now convinced would be hazardona in 
the present circumstances. As it might be wished that 
very few of the members thus sent from Ireland should 
hold places under the crown, he proposed that the number 
entitled to be placemen should be limited to twenty, and 
that the imperial parliament should afterwards r^[;nlate 
this point as circumstances might suggest, l^e number 
of peers who should represent the whole body of the Irish 
nobility was fixed at thirty-two. Four would suffice to 
inform the parliament of the state of the church ; and the 
reat would form a fair proportion, considered with reference 
to the case of Scotland, and the number of Irish commoners. 
The election of the temporal peers for life herecommendedt 
as more conformable to the spirit of nobility than that 
which was settled at the Scottish tinion. The permission 
of cieatiag new peers for Ireland he also justified ; for, 
th6ugh in Scotland the peerage might long maint^ itself 
without any accession, there was a danger of the Irish 
peerage fast diminishing, on account of the limited nature 
of the successions. He also justified the propriety of 
leaving to the imperial parliament the discussion of tha 
claims of the catholics to future mancipation. The next 
article would grant a general freedom of trade, with only 
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such exceptions ae might secure vested capital, and pirevcit 
a great shock to acy particular roanufactHre, or to popakr 
fears and prejudices : almost all prohibitions would be 
repealed ; and only protecting duties to a trifling amorat 
imposed on some few articles. The plan of the union was 
strenuously opposed by Mr. Grey, who founded his princi- 
pal objections on its unpopularity among the people of Ire- 
land ; on the means of gross corruption which had bees 
used to accomplish that measure ; and the great differeooe 
between the case of Ireland and that of Scotland, with 
respect to incorporating with England. The remaining 
articles having been severally discussed and agreed to b? 
large majorities, Pitt moved that an address be presented 
to his majesty, acquainting him that the house had pro- 
ceeded through the great and important measure of a 
legislative union, which they had the satisfaction to see 
was nearly in strict conformity with the principle laid down 
in his majesty's message. This was carried without t 
division. 

All that was now wanted in Ireland was the scheme of 
compensation ; and this was plausibly brought before the 
house of commons by lord Caetlereagb, upon a principle of 
justice. He proposed a grant of £1,260,000. for t^oie 
who should suffer a loss of patronage, and be deprived of 
a source of wealth by the disfranchisement of eighty- four 
boroughs, at the rate of £15,000. for each. It was con- 
tended by several members, that to grant a compensation 
for a species of property, in itself illegal and unconstitu- 
tional, would be a gross insult to the country : but those 
who had a personal interest in the arrangement, streanouslj 
defended it, maintaining that however vicious such posses- 
sions might have been in their origin, yet, from proscrip- 
tive usage, and from having been the subjects of contracts 
and family settlements, they could not be confiscated 
without a breach of faith, I'he bill also met with a little 
opposition in the lords, but it passed into a law withoat 
any demonstration of serious hostility, as the most actite 
and zealous opponents of the union had given up the con- 
test as entirely hopeless. As soon as the union bill had 
passed through both houses in Ireland, a similar one was 
carried through the British legislature, and on the 2nd of 
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July it received the royal asseQt : and on the twenty* ninth 
the session was terminated by a speech from the throne, 
when his majesty said, — *' It is with peculiar satisfaction I 
congratulate you on the success of the steps you have taken 
for effecting an entire union between my kingdoms. This 
great measure on which my wishes have been long earn- 
estly bent, I shall ever consider as the happiest event of 
my reign." In Ireland the royal assent was given on the 
2nd of August, and with it terminated the existence of the 
Irish parliament. 

The example of the Scotch was followed by Ireland in 
the formation of their first quota of the imperial parliament. 
No new election was resorted to ; but the most zealous 
supporters of the union were rewarded with seats in the 
imperial legislature. On the 3l8t of December, 1800. his 
majesty entered the house of peers. The commons appear- 
ed at the bar of the lords, and the speaker addressed his 
majesty in an impressive speech, congratulating him upon 
the prosperity and happiness which were likely to attend 
the empire in consequence of the union. His majesty made 
a most gracious reply ; after which the parliament was 
prorogued till the 22nd of January. 1801. Immediately 
after his majesty had left the house he held a grand council, 
in which several arrangements required by that grand event 
were settled. In honour of the union many promotions 
were made and several new titles created. On the follow- 
ing dav — January Ist, 1801, — the incorporate union of 
Great Britain and jreland was formally announced by pro- 
clamation ; and thus the great and important measure was 
finally accomplished. 

The odium which was heaped upon this measure at the 
time of its agitation, and the hostility it experienced were 
no fair criteria of its character : it would be impossible 
perhaps to carry such a scheme in any country without 
exciting strong local and personal prejudices; still less 
could it be possible in Ireland where every thing is decided 
upon feeling rather than judgment. The greater part of 
its most strenuous opponents felt rather the indignity than 
the impolicy of the measure of legislative union ; they 
talked much of the honour of Ireland, instead of taking her 
prosperity into their consideration ; and it is but reason* 
able to suppose, that if it had involved nothing apparently 

X 
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injurious to that national honour which an Itiaki 
cherishes with such fond Mithusiasm* there would have 
been few indeed^ if any, who would have been found t* 
raise their voice against its prudence or policy. There is 
one thing, however, of which we are certain, that every 
individual who wishes well to the prosperity of the united 
kingdom, must ardently desire to see Ireland conciliated 
and to find her a cordial and willing labourer in the ooin* 
mon cause* 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



Meetitig of the imperial parliament. * Saspension of the habeas corpus 
aet in Ireland. Bebellion in 1803. Trial and execution of 
Robert Emmett and other oonspiratora. Threatened niTaaioa of 
England. The king refuses to grant relief to hia catholic subjects 
on account of his coronation oath. Resignation of ministers. 
Dissolution of parliamenti Commercial distress caused by the 
decrees of Buonaparte. Charge of fraudulently disposing of 
military commissions against the duke of York. Lord Castlereagh 
accused of corrupt practices. Duel fought by Canning and Cas* 
tlereagh. The prince of VTales appointed regent. Catholic 
committee in Dublin. Debate in parliament on the catholic 
question. The corn laws. State of Ireland. Distress and riots 
in England. Massacre at Manchester. George lY. Tisits Ire- 
land. Famine in Ireland in 1821. 

IIavino now gone through the history of Ireland from its 
earliest existence as a country to the acoomplishment ef 
her union with Great Britain, which event involves her 
auhseqoent history in that of the empire itself. A conti- 
nuation in detail up to the present year would defeat our 
purpose of supplying a concise history of Ireland, hy 
swelling this volume to a size exceeding our prescribed 
limits. We will, however, give a summary of the princi- 
pal events which have occurred since the union in connec- 
tion with Ireland, leaving the details to the future historian, 
who placed at a greater distance from men and measures, 
now operating, or fresh in the memory of many, can form 
a more impartial estimate of both. 

The imperial parliament of Great Britain and Ireland 
assembled on the 22nd day of January. Mr. Pitt regarded 
the union of Great Britain and Ireland as the transaction 
which reflected the greatest lustre on his administration ; 
and although he had uniformly opposed the emancipation 
of the catholics in Ireland during the existence of a separate 
legislature, he had held out promises to them of a complete 
participation in all political privileges, as soon as the union 
should have taken place, in order to facilitate this favourite 
object. When the proposition was submitted to the 
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eabinet council it was opposed by some of the members, 
and his majesty took a decided part declaring that his coro- 
nation oath prevented him from assenting to a acbeme 
which might endanger the protestant establishment. As the 
king's declaration obstructed the recommendation of the 
measure to parliament, and diminished the probability of 
its success. Pitt resigned his situation in which he wai 
not left at full liberty to pursue his ideas of equity and 
redeem his promises. The minister was accompanied in 
his resignation by lord Grenville and other members of the 
cabinet. In forming a new cabinet the earl of Hardwicke 
was appointed lord- lieutenant of Ireland. The first mea- 
sures of the new ministry were directed towards the secur- 
ing of internal tranquility. Ireland being still in a dis- 
turbed state, it was considered necessary to renew the act 
for the suppression of rebellion in that country, as also the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act. 

In the course of the session of 1802 an act was passed 
to relieve the Roman catholics from certain penaUies and 
disabilities to which they were before subject » on sub- 
scribing the declaration and oath contained in the act of 
the thirty- first of the reign of George III. 

A deceitful calm, a sullen repose, ensued in Ireland after 
the union : the unquiet spirits whose excesses tended to 
accelerate that measure were overawed, not subdued. The 
catholics, whose claims had been strongly urged, and 
strongly encouraged by the unionists, began now to look 
for the performance of the promises which had been made 
to them. Assured by their friends that it would be better 
not to embarrass the general question of the union with 
their demands, which could be more consistently and more 
efficaciously urged afterwards, they sufiFered the measure 
to be carried, and waited to be heard. Pitt, who had 
accomplished the union, and had promised redress to the 
catholics, found that he had pledged himself to a task which 
he had not power to perform, and retired from office to 
evade an obligation he was unable to fulfil. In consequence 
of this di8ap[x>intment Ireland once more became the 
theatre of rebellion, in 1803. The instigators were a band 
of political enthusiasts, whose director and principal mover 
was Robert Emmett, a young man of promising talents 
.and considerable influence^ the brother of Thomas Eddii 
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Bmmett, who took 8o prominent a part in the rebellion of 
1798. He had been so UDgoarded in his behaviour, while 
the late disturbances existed, as to draw upon himself the 
▼igilance of government, and had found it necessary for 
his safety to reside abroad so long as the habeas corpus act 
was suspended ; but no sooner was that obstacle removed 
than he returned to Ireland, where he arrived in December. 
1802. By the death of his father, one of the state physi* 
eians in Dublin, he found himself possessed of two thousand 
pounds ; and with this sum he proposed to overturn the 
government, and free Ireland from the dominion of Great 
Britain. Though the persons immediately connected with 
him did not exceed one hundred, yet they were so sanguine 
as to imagine that at their bidding the spirit of rebellion 
would pervade the whole kingdom ; and the usual intima- 
tion, the stoppage of the mails, was to be the signal of 
revolt in the country, while the grand object of the insnr- 
gents in the metropolis was to secure the castle, and the 
principal persons engaged in the government. For some 
days previous to the fatal explosion information had been 
conveyed to government of threatening assemblages of the 
people, and other indications tended to awaken a suspicion 
than an insurrection was in agitation. Lord Hardwicke. 
then viceroy, it has been thought did not use the power he 
possessed with such discretion and vigour as would have 
crushed the growing faction. On Saturday, July 23rd, 
the populace begun to assemble in great numbers in St. 
James' street and its neighbourhood towards evening, 
without having any visible arrangements, or under any 
kind of discipline. To arm the crowd thus gathered toge- 
ther, pikes were deliberately placed along the sides of the 
streets, for the accommodation of such as might choose 
to equip themselves. A number of men rode furiously 
through the streets about nine o'clock, which was the con- 
certed signal that all was in readiness ; hut the general 
alarm was not excited, until the proprietor of a considera- 
ble manufactory in the vicinity of Dublin, who was known 
to have informed government that afternoon of the inten- 
tions of the insurgents, was shot at and dangerously 
wounded. A cannon was now fired, and a sky-rocket let 
off at the same moment so as to be observed throughout 
the city. Emmett, at the head of his chosen band, now 

X a 
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tallied forth, brandishiog hiB sword, from the obsen^cf 
hia head quarters, in Marehaleea-lane, and tried, not iaefico* 
tually, to incite the undisciplined mob to acta of violence. 
Before they had reached the end of the lane in vfaich they 
were assembled, one of the party discharged hia g^oB, witjt 
fatal precision, at colonel Browne, who happened to be 
passing along the street. Emmett, and the principal coo- 
spirators, deserted the mob at this moment, and nothing 
more is heard of them till we find them in the meshes of 
the law. The most important event of this rash and cdm- 
inal rising, was the murder of viscount Kilwarden, chief 
justice of Ireland. This unfortunate nobleman had retired 
that day to his country seat, about four miles from Dubtin, 
as was his custom after having passed the week in bit 
official duties. On his first receiving intimation of a dis- 
turbance, his lordship, who since the rebellion in 1798, 
had been in perpetual apprehension of being assassinated 
by the rebels, ordered out his carriage, and taking with 
him bis daughter and his nephew, the Rev. Richard Wolfe, 
set off instantly for the metropolis. Upon reaching 
Thomas-street, the carriage was surrounded by a crowd ol 
^armed men. His lordship announced his name, and earn- 
estly implored mercy, but in vain. Both he and Mr. 
Wolfe fell to the ground, pierced with wounds ; bat the 
lady was permitted to pass through the rebel column to 
the castle. The insurgents were attacked in their tora 
about half- past ten o'clock, by 120 soldiers, and before 
midnight their mighty projects were entirely defeated. 

The privy council lost no time in publishing a proclama- 
tion, exhorting the magistrates to unite their exertioni 
with the military, and offering a reward of £1,000. for the 
discovery and apprehension of the murderers of lord 
Kil warden. A reward was also offered for such informatioa 
as would lead to the apprehension of the murderer of colonel 
Browne. The lord mayor likewise issued a proclamation, 
requiring all the inhabitants of Dublin, except yeomen, to 
keep within their own houses after eight o'clock in the 
evening. Bills for suspending the habeas corpus act, and 
for placing Ireland under martial law, were passed with 
unexampled rapidity, through their different stages, in tbe 
parliament of the united kingdom. Arrangements were 
made for sending large bodies of troops from England^ and 
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every measore which prudence could suggcBt, for the pre* 
•ervation of the public trauquility, was immediately adopt- 
ed. Ihe Roman catholics, on this occasion, with lord 
Fingal at their head, came forward in the most loyal and 
patriotic manner, and, after expressing their detestation of 
the enormities committed on the 23rd of July, made an 
offer to government of their assistance and co-operation in 
extinguishing the rebellion. 

A special commission was issued for the trial of the 
rebels, and Edward Kearney, a calenderer, along with 
Thomas Maxwell Ruche, an old man upwards of sixty 
years of age, wt* re executed in Thomas- street, and several 
others met the same fate ; but the most important of these 
judicial proceedings was the trial of Robert Emmett, Esq. 
who was arraigned on the 1 9th of September, and found 
guilty on the clearest evidence. On the 20ch, this unfor- 
tunate young man, only in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age, was executed in Thomas* street. Thomas Russell* 
one of the principals in the conspiracy, also expiated his 
offences under the hands of the executioner in October. 
Other two of the principals, Coigley and Stafford, were 
arraigned on the 29th of October ; but as they had made 
a fall disclosure of all the circumstances connected with 
the conspiracy, no further proceedings were taken against 
them, or any of the remaining prisoners. 

On the assembling of parliament, November 23rd. 1803, 
the secretary of state brought in a bill to continue the 
suspension of the habeas corpus act in Ireland, which 
excited considerable discussion, but was carried through 
both houses without a division. A debate arose on the 
9th of December on the motion of the secretary at war 
to refer the army estimates to a committee of supply. 
The regular force proposed to be voted for the public 
service amounted to 167,000 men; the embodied militia of 
Great Britain and Ireland to 110,000: and the volunteer 
corps to upwards of 400,000 rank and file, in the united 
kingdom. Mr. Windham inveighed with great bitterness 
sgainst the military system adopted by ministers. Pitt 
defended this system in a very spirited manner, and main- 
tained that the volunteers would be the cheapest item in 
the whole of the public expenditure. 

Lord Castlereagh also made an animated reply to the 
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objections urged by Windham against tbe armj of reserve 

and volunteer system. Out of the 35.000 already raised 
for the army of reserve 7,500 he said had entered for ^ene^ 
ral service. The military force of the united king'dom wat 
naturally divided into troops on permanent pay, and those 
liable to service in the event of an invasion. Of the first 
description there were in Great Britain 130,000 men ; and 
in Ireland 50,000. The effective rank and file of tiie 
militia in Great Britain and Ireland amounted to 84,000 
men ; the regular force to 96,000. The next grand feature 
in our military strength consisted in the volunteer force, of 
which 340.000 men were at present in Great Britain ; and 
in Ireland it amounted to 70,000, to ^hich were to be 
added 25.000 sea fencihles. The total amount of the 
military force at this crisis stood, therefore, 615,000 rank 
and file, and if officers of every description were added, the 
whole amount would not be less than 700,000 men. Mr. 
Fox applauded the patriotism of the volunteers, but he 
could not believe that they were susceptible of the efiiciency 
of a regular force. The chancellor of the exchequer, on 
the other hand, stated that lord Moira, the commander-in- 
chief in Scotland* and lord Cathcart, the commander in 
Ireland, were so highly satisfied with the steadiness and 
discipline of the volunteers of Edinburgh and of Dublin, 
that they had given them an unconditional assurance that 
they would conduct them with the greatest confidence 
against any invading host who might venture upon their 
shores. 

The corn-law came under discussion on the 20th of 
June. A bill was brought in for the purpose of allowing 
exportation when the price of wheat was at or below 4S8, 
per quarter, and importation when the average price ahould 
exceed 66s. The bill passed through the house of com* 
mons without much opposition, but in the lords some 
petitions were presented against it. Earl Stanhope justly 
styled it *' A bill to starve the poor,'' and moved its rejec- 
tion. The measure passed into a law. Parliament was 
prorogued on the 31st of July. 

Parliament again met on the 14ch of January, 1805. 
In the budget, the minister stated the joint charge of sup- 
plies for Great Britain and Ireland at £44,500,000. 
Among the ways and means were a loan of £20,000,000. 
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for England, and £2,500.000. for Ireland; several new 
war taxes were imposed. Petitions from tbe Roman 
eatholics of Ireland, praying for relief from civil disabilities, 
gave rise to very interesting debates ; but the minister 
declared that existing circumstances were unfavourable to 
their claims, and they were accordingly rejected by large 
majorities. Parliament was prorogued on the 12th of July. 

At the commencement of the year 1806, the French by 
the battle of Austerlitz had acquired an absolute and 
uncontrolled dominion over the continent ; while the vic- 
tory of Trafalgar had decided the naval pre-eminence of 
England. Buonaparte, who was no longer deterred by the 
fear of a continental coalition, directed his attention to the 
subjugation of his powerful rival. If Great Britain had 
nothing to apprehend from the number of French troops 
Buonaparte might land on the shores of England, other 
parts of the empire were not equally safe. In Ireland, 
exposed by her grievances to the seduction of the enemy, 
and accessible by her situation to an invasion, rebellion 
had been put down by the strong arm of the law, but dis* 
content still existed : the fire which had lately blazed so 
furiously, was smothered, but it was far from being extin* 
guished ; and though the more moderate of the catholics 
were ready to postpone the discussion of their claims till 
sych time as Providence removed the chief obstacle to the 
redress of their grievances, and the prudent and considerate 
were no lunger inclined to follow those violent counsels 
from which they had formerly suffered so severely, yet it 
was not to be supposed that all the catholics in Ireland 
were moderate and prudent, or willing to be led by moder- 
ate counsels; on the contrary, it was well known that 
many of that body would join themselves to an invading 
army whenevever it might make its appearance in their 
country. 

This was the posture of affairs when parliament was 
opened by commission. January 2lBt. Pitt died on the 
23rd, in the forty- seventh year of his age. So far was he 
from taking advantage of his opportunities of acquiring 
wealth, that he died insolvent, and parliament voted the 
sum of £40,000. for the payment of his debts. The king 
called upon lord Orenville to form an administration, when 
the duke of Bedford was appointed lord lieutenant of Ire- 



knd. Ob the 28th of Mardi the hodget was openei 
when the unredeemed debt of the united kingdom «« 
stated to be nearly £556.000.000. and the redeemed U 
£127.000.000. of which the annual cha^e waa abail 
£27,500.000. The supplies on account of Great fintik 
were estimated at £43.618,472; and among the |iropo«d 
ways and means the most considerable were a loan of 
£18,000.000. and an augmentation of the war tax to 
£19>500.000. The budget for Ireland was opened Mtf 
7th, when it appeared that the supply voted for that coin- 
try was £8.975.194. ; and the ways and means, includiog 
a loan of £200.000 were estimated at £9, 1 81.455. Sobk 
salutary regulations were adopted in varioas departmenti. 
The corn trade between Great Britain and Ireland wai 
placed on the same footing as that between the differeit 
counties in £ngland, by an act which judiciously allowed 
the free interchange of grain without any bounty duty, or 
restraint whatever. 

Fox died on the 13th of September, which caused ft 
dissolution of parliament. The new parliament met on tk 
16th of December. A new system of finance suggested 
by lord Henry Petty was favourably received by the nation: 
and a law was enacted to effect the entire abolition of the 
slave trade. This bill was hurried through both housa 
M his majesty was displeased with the introduction of ft 
bill for granting some concessions to Roman catholk 
officers, and resolved to displace the administratios. 
Though the bill had passed both houses, it was feared tlutf 
it would not receive the royal assent before the ministiy 
was dissolved. On the 25th of March. (1807) at balf-psit 
eleven o'clock in the morning, the king's message vn 
delivered to the different members of the admin is tratioB, 
commanding them to wait upon him to deliver up the eeib 
of their respective offices. A commission fur the royal 
assent to this bill, among others, had been obtained, whicb 
was opened by the lord chancellor, and as the clock struck 
twelve, this important bill became, after a struggle of aft 
many years, a part of the law of the land. 

The bill which caused the dissolution of the ministiy 
was styled the Roman catholic's army and navy service 
ball, and was introduced by lord Howick. Its object wai 
to secure to all his majesty's subjects the privilege of 
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•eiring in the army and navy^ upon their taking an oath 
prescribed by act of parliament, and for leaving to them, at 
liar as convenience would admit, the free exercise of their 
respective religions. Without having for its aim what was 
called the emancipation uf the catholics, this bill was adapt* 
ed to afford them great satisfaction, being conceived in a 
wise and enlightened spirit of legislation, intended, no 
doubt, as the precursor of a system of enlarged toleration. 
'llie king, however, conceived that acqaiescence on his 
part in the proposed enactment would be a violation of his 
coronation oath. Under these circumstances ministers 
immediately withdrew it : but being also required to give 
a written obligation, pledging themselves never more to 
propose any thing connected with the catholic question, 
they resisted the demand, as inconsistent with their honour 
and duty. Confidence on both sides was impaired, and the 
resignation of ministers was the almost immediate conse- 
quence. A new ministry was quickly formed in which the 
duke of Portland, was first lord of the treasury; lord 
Bldon chancellor ; Mr. Percival chancellor of the exche- 
quer; lord Liverpool for the home department; Mr. 
Canning for foreign affairs ; and lord Mulgrave first lord 
of the admiralty. It was attempted to justify the conduct 
of the late ministry by Mr. Brand, who moved " that it 
was contrary to the first duties of the confidential servants 
of the crown, to restrain themselves by any pledge, express 
or implied, from offering to the crown any advice that the 
eourse of circumstances might render necessary." The 
majority of the new ministers on this motion, in a house 
of four hundred and eighty-four members, only amounted 
to thirty-two ; and Canning had the assurance to intimate 
that in the event of administration finding any impediment 
from the number of their opponents, a dissolution of par* 
liament would be resorted to. Nor was this a vain threat, 
for it was soon after carried into effect, the session and the 
parliament being both brought to an end on the 27th of 
April by a speech from the throne, in which the commis* 
sioners were ordered to state that his majesty was anxiotw 
to recur to the sense of his people, while the events which 
had recently taken place were yet fresh in their memory. 

The general election after this dissdotion of parliameot 
was rwf violently contested in many placesi the ory of 
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"The charch is ia danger!" and "No Popery!** bem» 
f^t up for political purposes ; and so strong was the pnbfie 
feeling against the late ministry that Mr. Thomas GrenviUe 
was the only commoner in the cabinet who was re-elected 
for the place he formerly represented. The new pariia- 
ment assembled on the 22ud of June, when the king'i 
speech, which was delivered by commission, stated that; 
since the events which led lo the late dissolution, hit 
majesty had received the warmest assurances of sapport 
in maintaining the just rights of the crown, and the trae 
spirit of the constitution. In the lords the address wai 
carried by a majority of ninety- three, and in the commoot 
by one hundred and forty -five, thus fully establishing the 
solidity of the administration. A new military plan vai 
introduced by lord Castlereagh, for increasing the regular 
army from the militia. Two bills were accordingly passed, 
through the working of which it was estimated that 
38,000 men would he added to the military force of the 
kingdom. Sir Arthur Wellesley introduced a bill for sup- 
pressing insurrection in Ireland, and for preventing the 
disturbance of the peace in that country ; and another bill 
was likewise passed for preventing improper persons from 
being possessed of arms. The parliament was prorogued 
on the 14th of August. 

In the mean time, the system of commercial annoyance 
adopted by France against England, which was severely 
felt throughout the united kingdom, caused as mnch injury 
to neuttal nations as to the country against which it wai 
principally directed. The retaliatory orders now issued 
by Great Britain proved still more injurious. America hid 
hitherto been permitted to be the medium of commerce 
between France and her colonies ; but the English govern- 
ment issued an order in council, January 7th, 1807, pro* 
hibiting neutral nations from trading with any port in the 
possession of, or under the control of France ; and sa 
additional order, November 11th, declared every port, ia 
whatever country, from which Great Britain was excluded, 
in a state of blockade. America, in the exigency caused 
by this novel system of warfare, adopted the expedient of 
laying an embargo upon all her own vessels, and com- 
manded all foreign ships to quit her harbours. Neither 
the British orders in council^ nor the American embarga 
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induced Napoleoa to revoke his commercial restrictions, 
as he knew that these were the most effectual means he 
could devise for injuring the interests of England. He 
therefore issued a decree. November 28rd. by which he 
ordered that any vessel entering a French port after having 
touched at an Eoglish harbour, should be confiscated. In 
December he further decreed that every neutral ship that 
should submit to be searched by an English ship, or pay 
duty to the English government, should be seized by 
French ships of war. Not satisfied with this he extended 
his prohibitory orders to Portugal, and required that no 
hostile ship should be admitted into a Portuguese harbour, 
and that all English subjects residing in that country should 
be seized and their property confiscated. The foresight of 
Napoleon did not deceive him ; these prohibitions and 
restrictions caused the greatest distress throughout the 
British empire. 

The imperial parliament met January dlst, 1808. An 
act was passed for regulating the commercial intercourse 
with America, until amicable arrangements should be con- 
cluded with that country. An act for prohibiting for a 
limited time the distillation of spirits from grain, was 
strongly opposed in all its stages, as tending to check that 
demand which by encouraging agriculturists to grow more 
than was necessary for the ordinary support of the people, 
ensured a supply in cases of scarcity. It was defended as 
a temporary measure, on the ground that the supply of 
grain from the continent being cut off, and do prospects 
left of a sufficient resource in the last year's crop of this 
coantry. Parliament was prorogued on the 4th of July ; 
and again assembled on the 19th of January, 1809. 

On the 27th of the same month, colonel Wardle stated 
in the house of commons, that the power of disposing of 
commissions in the army had been exercised to the most 
flagrant purposes, though it had been placed in the hands 
of a person of exalted rank and extensive influence, for the 
purpose of defraying the charges of the half- pay list, &c. ; 
but he could prove that such commissions had been sold, 
and the money applied to very different purposes. He 
said that Mary Anne Clarke, who had lived under the pro- 
tection of the duke of York, had been permitted by his 
royal highness to traflic in commissions ; that she in fact 

Y 
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possessed tbe power of promotion ; and that the chilce par- 
ticipated in tbe emoluments which were derired from this 
scandalous, corrupt, and illegal traffic. He concluded hj 
moving for a committee of inquiry into the conduct of tiie 
duke of York, in respect to the disposal of military com* 
missions, which after an interesting debate was agreed to ; 
the chancellor of the exchequer observing that pubitdt^ 
was desirable, it was determined that the investigatioii 
should be conducted before a committee of the whole house. 

During this inquiry which was continued for three weeks, 
Mrs. Clarke was repeatedly examined at the bar, and by 
the smartness of her answers gave a degree of relief to the 
protracted examinations. Tbe dnke addressed a letter to 
the house in which he in the most solemn manner asserted 
his innocence, and claimed from the justice of the house 
that he should not be condemned without atrial. A great 
variety of opinions existed' upon the subject, though d 
were convinced that corrupt practices had existed to a great 
extent in the different departments of the military admin- 
istration ; but the majority of the house considered that 
there was no just ground to charge his royal highness with 
criminal connivance; and on the 17ch of Marefa,the chan- 
cellor brought forward a motion to the following effect :— 
'* that this house having appointed a committee to inresti- 
gate the condact of the duke of York, as commander-in- 
chief, and having carefully considered the evidence which 
came before the said committee, and finding that personal 
corruption and connivance at corruption, have been imputed 
to his said royal higbness, find it expedient to pronounce s 
distinct opinion upon the said imputation, and are accord- 
ingly of opinion that it is wholly without foundation." 
This motion was carried by a majority of 278. against 196. 
Notwithstanding this acquittal tbe duke of York thought 
it necessary to tender his resignation of the office of com- 
mander-in-chief, which was accepted by the king, who 
appointed general Dundas to the situation. 

This investigation was the means of bringing to light s 
systematic traffic in East India appointments, as well as in 
subordinate places under government. A committee was 
appointed! when it appeared that a great many cadetsfaips 
and writerships had been disposed of illegally. One of the 
directors named Hieliusson was deeply impHcated in these 
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transactions, and rejected at the eaaaiog election in conse* 
quence ; and the court determined that all those young 
men named hy the committee of the house of commons, as 
having obtained their appointments by corrupt practices^ 
should be deprived of their employments. This inquiry 
exhibited transactions intimately connected with the cha* 
zacter of the house of commons, and the proceedings of 
some of its most distinguished members ; and on the 25th 
of April, lord Archibald Hamilton submitted a motion 
grounded on the conduct of lord Castlereagh, who in the 
course of the inquiry, admitted that in 1805, he delivered 
into the hands of lord Clancarty a writership. of which he 
had the gift, for the purpose of exchanging it for a seat in 
parliament. Tliis negotiation however was broken oflf, but 
was carried on between lord Gastlereagh and an advertising 
place broker of the name of Reding. Lord Gastlereagh 
expressed his sorrow, and said, if he had erred, it was 
unintentionally, and he would patiently submit to any 
censure which he might be thought to have incurred. 
Lord Hamilton moved that lord Gastlereagh had been 
guilty of a dereliction of his duty, as president of the board 
of control, a gross violation of his engagements as a servant 
of the crown, and an attack on the purity and constitution 
of the house. After a long debate the motion was rejected 
by a majority of forty* six. 

These exposures led to the introduction of a bill, which 
ultimately passed into a law, for better securing the purity 
and independence of parliament, by preventing the procur- 
ing of seats by corrupt practices, and also for the more 
effectual prevention of bribery. While this bill was under 
discussion Mr. Madocks charged the chancellor of the 
exchequer and lord Gastlereagh with corrupt and criminal 
practices to procure the return of ntembers to parliament. 
He affirmed that Quintin Dick purchased a seat for Gashel 
VOL Ireland, through the hon. Henry Wellesley, who acted 
on the behalf of the treasury ; that on the question brought 
forward by colonel Wardle, lord Gastlereagh intimated the 
necessity of his voting with government or of resigning his 
seat ; and that Dick, rather than vote against his conscience, 
did vacate it. The charge of Madocks was negatived. 

One of the first consequences of these investigations was 
the enactment of a law declaring the brokerage of offices, 
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cither in the army* the church, or the state, to be a crime 
highly penal. 

The ill success attending many of the ministerial mea- 
sures produced great dissatisfaction throughout the Icing- 
dom, and variance among the members of the cabinet. 
Lord Castlereagh, in a letter, accused Canning of having 
clandestinely endeavoured to procure his removal from 
office on the ground of incapacity for fulfilling its duties. 
The consequence of this charge was a duel in which 
Castlereagh wounded his antagonist. Previous to the 
duel both resigned their offices ; as did also the duke of 
Portland, on the plea of age and infirmities. 

The 25th of October, 1809, commenced the fiftieth year 
of the reign of George IIF. and the day was celebrated 
throughout the kingdom as a jubilee, with marked demon- 
strations of loyalty and affection, which were mingled with 
a deep sympathy for the king, now labouring under the 
infirmities of age, and an almost total privation of sight : 
afflictions which rendered his majesty an object equally 
worthy of commiseration and respect. 

Parliament resumed its sittings, January 23rd, 1810. 
The king's speech having been read by commission, a warm 
debate ensued relative to the peninsular war ; the usual 
addresses were, however, carried. The questions of 
catholic emancipation and parliamentary reform were again 
agitated during this session, but the advocates for conces- 
sion were far outnumbered by their opponents, and both of 
these important measures were rejected by large majorities. 
An incident occurred not long after the meeting of parlia- 
ment which attracted the public attention. The exclusion 
of strangers from the house of commons during the inquiries 
into the Walcheren expedition excited much observation, 
and had been made a subject of discussion in a debating 
club, the president of which was summoned to the bar, and 
committed to Newgate ; though several members expressed 
their doubts of the policy of this conduct. Sir Francis 
Burdett, however, denied the power of the house, and 
moved for the discharge of the prisoner, on the ground that 
the house had exceeded its authority, which was negatived 
by a majority of one hundred and thirty-nine. Sir Francis 
published his speech, with some remarks, in which be 
denied the power of the house of commons to imprison the 
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people of England. lo consequence of this puUication it 
vas moved and carried by a majorily» that he should be 
oommilted to the tower. The speaker signed the warrant 
for his committal and delivered it to the serjeant-at-srms. 
Sir Francis denied the legality of the warrant and refused 
to submit unless compelled by force. The Serjeant, 
aocompanied by a number of police officers and soldiers, 
forced an entrance into his house and conveyed him to the 
tower. On the return of the escort, a numerous mob 
attacked them, and some shots were fired by which two or 
three lives were lost and a number wounded. 

Sir Francis commenced actions against the speaker, for 
iMuing the warrant; against the serjeant-at-arms for 
executing the warrant ; and against earl Moira, the govei- 
nor of the tower, for illegal imprisonment ; the object of 
the baronet being to ascertain whether an appeal lay to a 
court of law against proceedings of the house of commons 
acting as accuser and judge, and affecting the liberty of 
the subject — if the punishment could be remitted by a 
court of law, the privilege claimed would be restricted if 
not destroyed ; he failed in all, however, the warrant being 
issued by the authority of the house of commons being 
admitted to be a legal warrant, the arrest and imprisonment 
waa consequently legal. At the prorogation of parliament 
Sir Francis was liberated, and a triumphal procession from 
the tower to his house in Piccadilly was planned by his 
friends ; but he disappointed their expectations, returning 
privately by water, in order to avoid any occasion of further 
tumult. 

The report of the commissioners of military inquiry dis- 
closed another flagrant instance of public delinquency, in 
the case of Joseph Hunt, a member of the bouse of com- 
mons, and late treasurer of the board of ordnance, who 
had misapplied the public money to a considerable extent ; 
he was expelled the house. Parliament was prorogued 
June 21st. 

George III. experienced a return of the mental malady 
under which he had suffered in 1789, and of which he had 
transient attacks in 1801 and 1804. The death of his 
youngest and favourite daughter* the princess Amelia, 
caused him such afliiction, as to occasion a relapse into 
that fltate of mental aberration whidk clouded the latter 
T 3 
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yean of hit reig^ and life. Parliament had beea tktet 
times prorogued in the hope of bis recovery, when tbecoi^ 
tinuation of his indisposition suggested to ministers the 
necessity of vesting the royal power in the prince of Wales: 
but he was restricted from granting peerages, offices ia 
reTersion, or pensions to the chancellor, judges. &c. These 
restrictions were to terminate on the 1st of February, 1812. 
The installation of the prince as regent took place on the 
6th of February, 1811, and no arrangements for a new 
ministry bad been made. The prince regent was too we£l 
pleased with the complaisance of the present ministers, and 
too sensible of the advantage of the habitually compliant 
ttate of the present state of parliament to wish for their 
removal. 

The commercial affairs of the nation during the first year 
of the regency were in such a depressed state, as to attract 
the attention of government ; and on the 1st of March a 
committee was appointed to concert measures of relief. On 
the recommendation of this committee an act was passed 
whereby the sum of £6.000,000. was to be advanced to 
commissioners for the assistance of such merchants as 
should a[;ply for the same, on giving sufficient security 
for its repayment. It might naturally have been supposed 
that this money would have been eagerly sought after; 
but euch was not the case, and the sums applied for were 
to a less amount than the provision made. Yet the com* 
mercial distresses continued to increase and displayed 
themselves by frightful lists of bankrupts, and they were 
mainly attributable to the effects of the American embargo 
and to Napoleon's decrees. The necessaries of life were 
greatly increased in price ; while foreign exchanges wen 
executed at a loss of about 20 per cent. A guinea at this 
period was worth 27«. in bank notes. 

The practice of flogging in the army had frequently been 
a subject of discussion ; and when the mutiny bill came 
before the house of commons on the 14th of March. Mr. 
Lutton introduced a clause by which discretionary power 
was given to courts- martial of sentencing to imprisonment 
instead of corporal punishment. A bill was also passed 
for effecting an interchange of militias between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

An opinion had almost aniversally prevailed among the 
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Roman catholics id Ireland that the prince of Wales wa« 
faTotnrahle to their claims ; and on his appointment to the 
regency, their zeal and activity in endeavoaring to attain 
the redress of their many grievances were greatly increased ; 
yet they to their grief found him retaining a ministry 
avowedly hostile to any concession in their favour. 
Among other measures in pursuance of their object, they 
had proposed to establish a committee in Dublin, composed 
of delegates from each county, for the management of their 
affairs, which being deemed illegal, Wellesley Poole, secre- 
tary to the viceroy, addressed a circular to the magistrates 
and sheriffs of counties, requiring them to arrest all persons 
concerned in the election of such delegates ; and this letter 
being brought before the imperial parliament, led to con- 
siderable discussion. On the 3rd of March, the Irish 
secretary having returned to England, stated in explana- 
tion, that the catholic committee of 1809 had confined their 
deliberations to the business of petitioning ; whereas the 
present delegates were empowered to manage the catholic 
affairs generally ; and that a committee of grievances which 
met weekly, imitated all the forms of the house of commons. 
He further stated that the lord-lieutenant had taken the 
opinion of the great law officers of the crown, and the 
attorney-general had drawn up the circular letter that had 
been issued. The catholic petitions were this session 
dejected on account of these illegal proceedings. The Irish 
catholics, however, were not discouraged by this rejection 
of their petitions, but held a meeting at Dublin on the 9th 
of July, for the appointment of delegates to the general 
committee of catholics, when five persons were apprehended 
for a breach of the convention act. On the trial of Dr. 
Sheridan, who was one of the prisoners, the chief- justice 
and judges varied with the jury as to the verdict to be 
given. The former conceived that he had, the latter that 
he had not, violated the convention act. A new committee 
of delegates met on the 19th of October, and having voted 
lord Fingal to the chair, despatched their business before 
the magistrates arrived to disperse them. On the twenty* 
sixth, the aggregate meeting was held, when it was 
resolved to present an humble address to the prince regent 
as soon as the restrictions on his authority should cease. 
The government judging that the acquittal of Dr. Sheridan 
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was owing to a defect of evidence, institnted paocec^Ungp 
against Mr. Kirwin» another of the arrested delegates, who 
was declared gvilty ; upon which the catholic coiDmittee 
ceased to exist as a delegate body. ParEameat was pro- 
rogued on the 24th of July. 

1812 — ^The parliament of the united kingdom assembled 
on the 7th of January : the regent's speech was delivered 
by commission. The king being still unable to resume the 
cares of royalty, and the period allotted for the continuance 
of the restrictions upon tiie regent's power having expired, 
the full exercise of the royal prerogative, though not the 
title of sovereign, devolved upon the prince, and the ciril 
list was transferred to him. A new establishment was est 
up for the king, to support which £170»000. incdudiog 
£50.000. re«gned by the regent, were allotted; £100.000. 
were granted to the prince, and £9»000 a year to each of 
the royal princesses, exclusive of the £4,000. allowed from 
the civil list. After some efforts to form a ministry, ia 
which lords Grey and Grenville might be included, the 
regent retained Mr. Percival and his colleagues in office. 

Distress, and consequent riots, continued to prevail; and 
so organised a system was adopted by the malcontents, ai 
led to the belief that their views were not confined to the 
attainment of immediate relief, but partook of a revoln* 
tionary character. Government endeavoured by rigorous 
measures to suppress these disturbances ; but the manu- 
facturers, and the country in general, attributed their origin 
and continuance to the operation of the orders in conneiL 
So general a dissatisfaction at last engaged the legislature 
to institute an inquiry into the state of commerce and 
manufactures ; but the labours of the committee appointed 
for that purpose were suspended, and the administration 
deprived of its leader, by the assassination of Mr, Percival. 
who was shot on the 1 1th of May, as he was entering the 
lobby of the house of commons, by a person named John 
Bellingliam. He staggered and in a few minutes expired. 
The assassin who made no attempt to escape, but after 
having committed the deed remained fearlessly among the 
spectators, was examined at the bar of the house of com- 
mmis, where it was ^)prehended that this was only the 
first act of a deep and extensive conspiracy ; but it soon 
appeared that the act was merely in revenge of a supposed 
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injury. When brought to trial, he alleged in his justifica- 
tion, that having been wrongfully imprisoned in Russia, 
and reduced from comparatively affluent circumstances to 
extreme indigence, he had often ineffectually applied for 
redress to the English ambassador there ; and that having 
on his return to England found the ministry equally 
inattentive to his complaints he had taken revenge for their 
oeglect in the assassination of their leader. After admitting 
the act, denying malice towards his victim, declaring he 
would rather have shot lord Gower, the late ambassador 
to Russia, and attempting a palliation rather than a defence, 
he was found guilty, and suffered death on the 18th of 
May. 

In consequence of the vacancy thus occasioned overtures 
-were made by lord Liverpool to the marquis Weilesley and 
Mr. Canning; but they declined to associate themselves 
with government, assigning as their reason the avowed 
hostility of ministers to the catholic question, A concilia- 
tion of parties being found impracticable, lord Liverpool 
was appointed prime minister. 

Catholic affairs and the orders in council continued to 
occupy parliamentary and general attention. The advo- 
cates of the catholic cause resolved to appeal again to the 
legislature ; and Mr. Canning, in a long and able speech, 
on the 22nd of June, proposed a resolution, that the house 
early in the next session would take into consideration the 
laws affecting his majesty's subjects in Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a view to a final and conciliatory adjustment. 
This motion, which was supported by lord Castlereagh, was 
carried by a majority of 119. The marquis of Weilesley 
introduced a similar motion in the house of lords, which 
was lost by one; and the catholics found consolation for 
present disappointment in the conviction that their cause 
was at least progressive ; and in the hope that its triumph 
was but deferred. 

The result of the inquiry into the state of commerce was 
a repeal of the orders in council, as far as they regarded 
American vessels. But this concession came too late to 
avert war between England and America. Angry feelings 
had long existed in the latter country against the British, 
and had been aggravated during the preceding year, by an 
unfortunate collision between an English sloop of war, and 
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in ei^er house of parliament, after taking a specified oath, 
of which the chief provisions were, allegiance to the king, 
support to the protestant succession and existing chaich 
establishment, a renunciation of all belief in the temporal 
jurisdiction of the pope within the united kingdom, or of 
any power possessed by him to depose princes at 
pleasure. In the course of the discussion the bill was 
newly modelled, so as to give the crown a veto in the 
appointment of catholic bishops, and the inspection of all 
bulls and dispensations from Rome. On the subject of the 
veto much difierence of opinion prevailed for some time 
among the leading members of the catholic body. Appre* 
hensionswere not generally entertained that any ineouTe- 
nience would result from the interference of the state in 
ecclesiastical matters, till Dr. Milner, a prelate equally dis- 
tinguished for his zeal and erudition, raised his voice in 
opposition, and the Irish hierarchy and people joined in 
resolutely refusing concession if fettered by such a clause. 
In order to insure the omission of this obnoxious stipula* 
tion, or should that be found impracticable, to prevent the 
bill from passing into a law, Mr. 0'Gonor,ef Balenagara^ 
with two other Irish gentlemen, was appointed to repair 
to London. The house was in committee on the subject, 
when the speaker rose, May 20th, and, after several obser- 
vations, moved that the words ** to sit and vote in either 
house of parliament," be left out of the bill, which was 
carried by 25 1 against 247 ; upon which Mr. Ponsonby 
said, that as without that clause it was neither worth 
the acceptance of the catholics nor the support of their 
advocates, he should move "that the chairman do now 
leave the chair." This motion being carried the bill was 
abandoned ; but the propriety of conceding or refusing the 
right of veto to the crown continued for some time longer 
to form a topic of discussion between the advocates imd 
opponents of the measure. 

An act was passed during this session for establishing 
some proportion between the stipends of curates and the 
value of the livings which they served; the necessitous 
condition of many who performed the duty of non-resident 
clergymen having too long been a disgrace to the eatabRsh- 
ed church of England. The session closed wiUi a speeds 
from the throne, on the 82nd of July. 
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Pariiament did not agun meet till Maich 21at. 1814. | 
The price of com being at this time bigb, a measure, tbe I 
•bject of which was to prohibit importatioo, excited genetil | 
alarm, especially in the manufacturiog aad comiiieici>l 
di«crict«, and ita promoters were accused of a design to 
ncrifice the trading to the laoded interest, in order to 
enable the country gentlemen to keep op their exorbitut 
rents. On the 5th of May a resolution was moved in tbt 
honse of commons, for permitting at all times the exporta- 
tion of grain from any part of tbe united kingdom. Thii 
was readily carried, and a second resolution was propotsd 
for regulating the importation of grain by a echedulc. 
according to which, when the home price of wheat wu 
63*. per quarter, or under, foreign wheat should be liable 
to a duty of 24». i when the home price was 86«. it should 
be dnty free ; and at all intermediate prices tbe same ratio 
ahonld be preserved : and a third resolution for the ware- 
housing of (oreign com, duty free, for re-exportation. In 
consequence of the immense number of petitions againM 
any alteration in the corn-laws, the further conaideratioa 
of these measures was postponed. 

The prince regeut conferred upon field-marshal, the 

marquis of Wellington, the dignity of duke and marquit 

of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, by the 

style and title of marquis Douro and duke o( WellingtoD. 

in the county of Somerset. To support the dignity thus 

conferred upon him. the sum of £400.000. was voted bj 

parliament, iu addition to £100,000. granted on a former 

nccasion. On tbe 2Sth of June tbe duke of Wellington 

took his seat for the first time in the house of peers. 

. Public sympathy was, during this year, again escited bj 

the cose of tbe princess of Wales. The allied sovereigiu 

proposed to visit London, on which occasion the queen 

announced her intention of holding two drawing rooms. 

From these assemblies the prince regent paiticularlj 

'-'rhathis consort should be excluded, as it wai 

nd unalterable determination not to meet the 

30Q any occasion, either ia public or private. 

ss, "to avoid," as she stated, "adding to tbe 

nd uneasiness of the queen's situation," coa- 

absent herself from the drawing rooms. The 

t addressed a letter to the prince, demanding 
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to know what circumstances could justify the proceeding 
be had thus thought fit to adopt ; and also laid her case 
before parliament, in a letter to the speaker. The discus- 
sions on this subject terminated by the passing of a grant 
for the increase of her annual income to £50,000. ; which 
sum was, however, by her own desire, reduced to £35,000. 
The princess Charlotte took a lively interest in the dis* 
tresses of her mother ; she refused to accept the hand of 
the prince of Orange, alleging her dislike to leave England, 
where she thought her presence necessary to soothe the 
afiiiction of the princess of Wales. The prince regent 
offended by this determination of his daughter, and ascrib- 
ing it to the advice of her attendants, dismissed them and 
appointed others in their stead. While his royal highness 
and the bishop of Salisbury were employed in exhorting 
the latter closely to observe her conduct, the princess made 
her way into the street by a private staircase, entered a 
hackney coach, and hurriedly drove to Connaught house, 
the residence of her mother. She was, however, prevailed 
upon the following day to return, when she was removed 
to her father's, and not long after to Cranbourn lodge. 

A fraud practised upon the stock exchange by lord 
Cochrane and several associates, excited public attention, 
for a short time. By the circulation of a report that 
Napoleon was dead, they caused a considerable advance in 
the price of stocks, of which they profited to a great 
amount. They were tried by the court of king's bench, 
found guilty, and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. 
Lord Cochrane, who represented the city of Westminster, 
was on the 5th of July expelled the house of commons by 
a majority of ninety^six ; but the electors of Westminster 
were so confident^f his innocence, that they re-elected him, 
not only without opposition, but in triumph. 

The state of Ireland had for some time been such as to 
call for the adoption of additional measures for securing 
the public tranquility ; and Mr. Peel, chief secretary for 
Ireland, proposed, July 8th, the renewal of a measure which 
had received the sanction of parliament in 1807. The 
clause of the iDsurrection, which it was now proposed to 
revive, provided, that in case any part of the country 
should be disturbed, two justices should be empowered to 
BummoD an extraordinary sessions of the county, which 
z 
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should consist of seven magistrates ; that the lord^^lieiiteniuit 
in council, on receiving a report from the magistrates so 
assembled, stating that the ordinary law was inadequate to 
the preservation of the public peace, should be empowered 
to issue a proclamation, commanding all resident -vnthin 
the same district to keep within their hooses from sim-set 
to sun-rise; and that any persons detected oat of their 
houses at the prohibited times, without being able to shoir 
good cause, should be liable to be transported fur seven 
years. It was also required that the lord-lieutenant should 
order a special session of the peace to be held, at which 
the persons offending against this law should be tried; 
and if necessary, the trial by jury should in these cases be 
dispensed with. Other provisions sanctioned the employ- 
ment of the military; enabled the magistrates to pay 
domiciliary visits, and to break open doors if denied 
admission. The bill was warmly discussed in its seversi 
stages, but it ultimately passed both houses ; and obtained 
the royal assent at the close of the session. These rigonnu 
measures were the consequences of outrages committed in 
some parts of Ireland by persons calling themselves Carders 
and Caravats, for the purpose, as was generally supposed, 
of lowering thejents of land. The prince regent prorogued 
parliament on the 30th of July. 

The parliament did not again assemble till the 9th d 
February, 1815, when the state of the com- laws occupied 
the attention of the house of commons. Nine resolutions 
were moved by a committee, which fixed the average at 
eighty shillings per quarter for wheat ; that is when British 
wheat should not be below that price, foreign might be 
admitted doty free. A biU framed on the resolutions was 
introduced, March 1st, and, after encountering a deter- 
mined opposition in both houses from the commercial and 
manufacturing interest, was passed. 

A modem writer, in speaking of this period of oar 
history, makes the following ipteresting observations: 
** The cessation of the war, had, as previously in 1808, 
caused great mercantile and manufacturing reverses in that 
emporium of commerce, (Bngland) which seemed, under 
the factitious stimulas of the war expenditure, wonderfbUy 
tu flourish. By the peace several branches of industry 
connected immediately with war were altogether destroyed 
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or materially iDJured. Far less iron and steel were wanted, 
and these manufactures fell into decay. Transports were 
no longer needed for the conveyance of troops, aud the 
shipping interest languished. An active competition was 
experienced in all foreign markets, and the traffickers 
incurred losset instead of reaping gains. The re- opened 
trade with the continent was as yet unproductive, from the 
general impoverishment, and from an awakened spirit of 
commercial jealousy. Thus an unprecedented distress 
existed among the great mercantile community of Great 
Britain, and bankruptcies were multiplied beyond all former 
experience. And this universal depression of trade and 
manufactures, by which immense bodies of the industrious 
were thrown out of employment, and incalculable ruin 
wrought among individuals, a. singular cry of distress was 
heard from what was called the agricultural interest—* 
namely the landed aristocracy and their tenants, the culti* 
vators of the soil. The price of grain of course fell with 
that of all other produce after the return of peace ; and this 
aristocracy, having the legislative power in its hands, 
determined that the price of grain should not be so allowed 
to recede, but that it should be artificially maintained at 
the previous enhanced standard. This project for unduly 
enhancing the price of bread, worthy only' of a selfish and 
4Cold blooded dominant class, was alleged to have for objects 
the iMreventing of land being left untUled, which would be 
the consequence of importation of foreign grain, and the 
placing of England in absolute, independence for supplies of 
food. The real object was, and could be no other than 
the maintenance of rents at the high rates they had attain- 
ed during the war, for it was preposterous to suppose that 
land once brought under the plough would ever be suffered 
to go out of cultivation in a country like Great Britain, 
with an jever*increasing population : and as to independence 
of foreign supplies, a horrible catastrophe speedily evinced 
the futility of such a pretence. Besides, if some land 
really did fall out of cultivation, that could not operate as 
an excuse, or even aa a pretext, for taxing the food of the 
great body of the people. However, claptraps go a long 
way with a community like the British, especially at that 
time, when they were puffed up with conceited and preju* 
diced notions, arising from their long isolation, and from 
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nation. The amendment was negatived witfaont a diviaioB. 

On the 7th of Febmary. lord Castiereag^ Inrimatrd to 
the house of commoDS that he was desired fay the ptinoe 
regent to annoonce, that sympathising witii the snfoings 
of a generous people, he had determined upon a ceaMon of 
fifty thousand pounds per annum of that part of his income 
which related to his personal expenses, during the conti- 
nuance of the present difficulties. At the same time his 
lordship intimated the intention of the calnnet ministen 
Toluntarily to dispense with one tenth of their offidai 
incomes, while the necessities of the state should require 
such concession. 

Mr. Grrattan again brought forward his motion on the 
claims of the Irish catholics, which was defeated bj a 
majority of twenty-four only . Lord Donoughmore brought 
forward a similar motion in the house of lords which was 
negatived by a majority of fifty- two. 

Parliament was dissolved by the prince-regent in person, 
on the 10th of June, 1818. After intimating his intention 
of calling a new house he proceeded as follows : *' I cannot 
refrain from adverting to the important change which has 
occurred in the situation of this couitry and of all Europe, 
since I first met you. in this place. At that period the 
dominion of the common enemy had been so widely 
extended over the continent, that resistance to his power 
was, by many, deemed to be hopeless, and in the extremi- 
ties of Europe alone was such reristance effectually main- 
tained. By the unexampled exertions which you enabled 
me to make, in aid of countries nobly contending for inde- 
pendence, and by -the spirit which was kindled in so many 
nations, the eoutinent was at length delivered from the 
most galling and oppressive tyranny under which it had 
ever laboured ; and I had the happiness by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, to terminate, in conjunction with his 
majesty's allies, the most eventful and sanguinary contest 
in which Europe had for centuries been engaged, with 
unparalleled success and glory* The prosecution of sudi 
a contest for so many years, and more particularly the 
efforts which marked the close of it, have been followed 
within our own country, as well as throughout the rest of 
Europe, by considerable internal difficulties and distress. 
But, deeply as I felt for the immediate pressure upon his 
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majesty's people, nevertheless I looked forward without 
dismay, haTlng always the fullest confidence in the solidity 
of the resources of the British empire, and in the relief 
which might be expected from a continuance of peace, and 
from the patience, public spirit, and energy of the nation. 
These expectations have not been disappointed. The 
improvement in the internal circumstances of the country 
is happily manifest, and promises to be steadily progressive ; 
and I feel a perfect assurance that the continued loyalty 
and exertions of all classes of his majesty's subjects will 
confirm these growing indications of national prosperity, 
by promoting obedience to the laws, and attachment to 
the constitution, from which all our blessings have been 
derived." 

Her majesty queen Charlotte died at Kew palace, in 
the 75th year of her age, after a lingering illness of six 
months. 

The new parliament having met on the 14th of January, 
1819, the duke of York was appointed guardian of the 
king's person. 

Numerous petitions having been presented to parliament, 
both in favour of and in opposition to the claims of the 
Roman catholics, Mr. Grattan, on the drd of May, again 
brought before the house of commons this important ques- 
tion. The causes of disqualification, he said, were of three 
kinds: 1st, the combination of the catholics; 2Qd, the 
danger of a pretender ; 3rd, the power of the pope. He 
insisted that not only all these causes had ceased, but that 
the consequences annexed to them were no more ; and con- 
cluded an eloquent appeal in behalf of his su£fering coun- 
trymen, by moving for a committee of the whole house, to 
consider the state of the laws by which oaths or declara- 
tions are required to be taken or made as qualifications for 
the enjoyment of offices and exercise of civil functions, so 
far as the same affect Roman catholics ; and whether it 
would be expedient to alter or modify the same. The 
motion was lost on a division by a majority of two, A 
corresponding motion was submitted to the house of lords, 
on the 17th, by the earl of Donoughmore, who argued that 
the position of the catholic question had been greatly 
changed. All anti- christian principles and uncharitable 
surmises were disallowed by its opponents ; and the great 
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objection was limited td an agreeable supremacy. vUch 
was supposed inherent in a foreign state. If ke were 
allowed to go into the committee, he would, after getting 
lid of the declaration, next dispose of the oath of supremacy, 
when there would remain no vestige of such tests, except 
the oath of abjuration^ now of no use whatever, as it aimed 
at a family now extinct. The bishop of Worcester opposed 
the motion on the ground of danger to the church and 
state. The bishop of Norwich on the other hand, said 
that danger did not exist ; and that we should follow the 
golden rul^ of doing unto others as we would they should 
do unto us. The earl of Liverpool said that the concession 
would not allay animosities in Ireland, and that the inter- 
ests of the great mass of the people would not in the 
smaUest degree be affected by it. The lord-chancellor also 
exposed the motion, which on a division was rejected by a 
majority of forty- one. Earl Grey made another effort in 
the peers in behalf of the catholics, by introducing a bill 
*' for abrogating so much of the acts cl the 25th and 30th 
of Charles II. as prescribes to all officers, civil and military, 
and to members of both houses of parliament, a declaration 
against the doctrines of transubstantiation and the invocsp 
tion of saints.'' This bill was allowed to proceed to the 
motion for its second reading, when it was thrown out by 
a majority of fifty-nine. It was now evident to the catho- 
lics that the house of peen was the great obstacle to their 
attaining a redress of their grievances ; but instead of being 
discouraged they determined upcm renewing their endea* 
vours with greater vigour, confident in the ultimate 
accomplishment of theiir favourite object. 

During this and the preceding year the Radical Reform- 
ers attracted much notice by their active exertions. Those 
belonging to Manchester issued notices of a meeting to be 
held in 6t. Peter's field, on the 16th of August, 1819, for 
petitioning for a reform in parliament. Never was so 
^at a number of persons collected together on any occa- 
rion of a similar nature. The numbers collected were 
estimated at 60,000. A band of special constables took 
up their position so as to form a line of communication 
^om a house where the magistrates were sitting to the 
stage where the orators of the day were' situated. Soon 
after the bunness of the meeting had been opened^ a body 
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of yeomanry cavalry entered the ground, and advanced 
with drawn swords to the stage : their commanding officer 
called to Mr. Hunt, who was addressing the multitude, 
and told him that he was his prisoner. Hunt implored the 
people to be tranquil, and offered to surrender to any civil 
officer who should produce his warrant ; he was taken into 
custody by a constable, and several other persons were 
also apprehended. Some of the yeomanry now cried out 
'* Have at their flags !" and they began to strike down the 
banners which were raised in different parts of the field- 
when a scene of awful confusion ensued ; numbers were 
trampled under the feet of the horses ; men and women 
were cut down by sabres : several were killed, and between 
three and four hundred were wounded. The field was 
cleared of the radical reformers in a very short time, and 
military patroles were stationed throughout the town to 
preserve tranquility. Hunt and his colleagues, after a 
short examination, were conducted to separate cells on a 
charge of high treason ; but government found it expedi- 
ent to abandon the charge of high treason, and the pri- 
soners were informed that they would be proceeded 
against for conspiracy only, which might be bailed ; but 
Hunt refused to give bail : some of his friends, however, 
effected this for him. The trial of Hunt and his colleagues 
lasted ten days, when the jury declared them guilty. 
Hunt was sentenced to be imprisoned in the gaol of 
Ilcbester two years and six months, and then to find securi- 
ties for his good behaviour for five years ; and his colleagues 
to be imprisoned each one year in Lincoln castle, and like- 
wise to find sureties. 

Notwithstanding the tragical results of the Manchester 
meeting, and the rigorous measures of government, the 
reformers still continued to assemble throughout the coun- 
try; and many noblemen and gentlemen joined their 
meetings to demand parliamentary reform. 

George ill. died on the 29th^f January, 1820, in the 

82nd year of his age, and the 6uth of his reign. He was 

succeeded by his son, George IV. who now took upon 

•himself the actual sovereignty of the united kingdom, over 

which he had already presided many years as regent. 

On the accession of George IV. the princess of Wales, 
now queen consort, returned to England. The conduct of 
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tbe princess whfle residing abroad, had been watched by 
spies employed in her own household, and was now made 
the subject of serious accusations against her honour, on 
her return to Eagland, whither she hastened to chum her 
rights ; a trial in the house of peers ensued, by the king's 
command. Messrs. Brougham and Denman acted as 
counsel for her majesty, and displayed great eloquence and 
dexterity. The examination of witnesses occupied several 
weeks ; yet no evidence could soften the indignatioit with 
which almost all classes regarded the prosecution. The 
" bill of pains and penalties," which, when it had passed the 
third reading, was withdrawn, the majority for it being 
only nine, and the public voice decidedly adverse to its 
passing into a law. The queen was triumphant* and 
addresses poured in from all quarters. But although the 
bill of pains and penalties was withdrawn, the privileges of 
her station were denied her ; and when his majesty's coro* 
nation was performed with great splendour, July 19tk, 
1821f queen Caroliae was not only denied any participation 
in the ceremony, but was actually repulsed from the doat 
of Westminster Abbey, when she sought to obtain an 
entrance. A short illness terminated her life on the 7th 
of August. 

During the month of August, 1821, his majesty visited 
Ireland; being the first sovereign of his race who had 
visited that kingdom ; on his arrival he was hailed with 
the most lively enthusiasm by that generous people. The 
liberality of those whom be had favoured with his Mend- 
ship while prince of Wales, made the Roman catholics 
believe him to be favourable to their daims ; in this they 
had been grievously disappointed, but nothing occurred on 
this joyful occasion to damp the general festivity. A com- 
mittee of the Irish nobility and gentry employed a celebral* 
ed artist to paint a national picture, commemorative of hta 
majesty's visit. The size of the picture is twenty- foar feet 
by sixteen. The subject^ is his majesty's reception of the 
address of the lord mayor and citizens of Dublin (Nrevionsly 
to his embarkation on his return to Englimd. The bay oif 
Dublin, the new pier, the decorated vessels of various 
descriptions, are valuable additions to the main sabject 
It contains original portraits of his majesty, the duke of 
Montrose, earU T^bot, O'Neill, Ormond, Carrick* and 
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Famham; the marquis of Anglesea, lords Conyngbam, 
Sidinouth» Graves, Howden, Hill, and Maryborough ; sir 
John Doyle, sir Charles Paget, sir Edward Lees, sir 
Andrew Barnard, general sir Charles Doyle, the lord mayor 
of Dublin, the right hon. C. Orant, and several other 
persons of the first distinction. This is undoubtedly a fine 
specimen of Irxsb historical painting. 

In the months of April and May a dreadful famine de- 
solated some parts of Ireland ; and upwards of £1,600,000 
was subscribed by the British public for the relief of the 
starving population. The aid thus benevolently adminis- 
tered saved thousands of lives, and put an end, for the 
time, to the sufferings of the people, at least with regard 
to famine. The sums sent to Ireland were so large as to 
leave several thousand pounds in the hands of the archbishop 
of Tuam and other individuals who had distiDguished them- 
selves in the benevolent work; and in addition to this 
surplus of the remittances sent to Ireland, the committee 
in London on winding up their accounts found that they 
had at their disposal a very large sum* It therefore became 
a subject of consideration how this balance might be appro- 
priated most advantageously. It was disposed of in the 
following manner : £5000 was voted for providing neces- 
sary articles of clothing for the poor in the distressed parts 
of Ireland with a view of contributing to their comfort and 
health during the ensuing autumn and winter ; £5000 was 
voted for the encouragement of the fisheries along the coast 
of that part of Ireland were the distress was lately so pre- 
valent, and where from the want of employment, its 
recurrence might be apprehended, if a stimulus were not 
given to the industry of the poor. A large sum was voted 
for the encouragement of the linen manufacture in the dis- 
tricts where the distress was lately more general and 
appalling : the money to be applied in fostering the coarser 
branches of the trade which must necessarily be first culti- 
vated with a view to its future success. The fact that in 
those parts of Ireland where the linen manufacture was 
established, famine was almost unknown, while the habits 
and morals of the people were progressively advancing, 
pointed out the utility of thus extending so beneficial a 
apedes of industry. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



The catholic claims. O'Connell elected member for the county of 
Clare. Catholic emancipatioii act passed. Prosperity of the 
nation succeeded by distress. Death of Greorge IV. and accession 
of William IV. Parliamentary reform. The duke of Welling- 
ton's declaration against it. The voice of the nation in its favonr. 
Wellington unable to form an administration. The reform bill 

5assed. Repeal of the union. Church reform demanded in 
reland. The Irish church establishment and tithe system 
oppressive. Irish workhouses. Physician's report. Disgracefal 
conduct of guardians. Death of William IV. and accession of 
queen Victoria. Character of Daniel O'Connell. Famine in 
Ireland, 1848-49. Great distress. Insurrection. Insurgents 
transported. Party fight at Dolly Brae. Encumbered estates 
bill for Ireland. The queeo visit's Ireland. Cordial reception. 
The prince of Wales created earl of Dublin. Proposed abolitioD 
of the vice-royalty. Inconsistencyof the repealers. Advantages 
to Ireland from the abolition. 

From the year 1805, the catholic claims had been a pro- 
minent subject of discussion in parliament. Almost 
despairing of their cause while left to the progress of mere 
opinion in the English aristocracy, the Catholics in Ireland 
had under the auspices of Daniel O'Gonnel, the most dis- 
tinguished orator of his time, united themselves in an 
association, in 1824, not in secret, but in open day, for the 
purpose of forcing their emancipation by an exhibition of 
their physical strength. An act of parliament was speedily 
passed for the suppression of the Catholic association ; bat 
it immediately re-appeared in a new shape, and extended 
its influence to places the most remote, embracing not only 
the catholics, but many protestants who were friends of 
religious liberty, O'Connell explained to the people that 
the great grievance which depressed Ireland, and the great 
source from which other grievances had been derived, was 
to be found in the government of that country having been 
hitherto in and administered for the advantage of a small 
minority of her inhabitants. The avenues to power and 
emolument had always been closed against the great 
majority of the people of Ireland. They had been forced 
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to support the burden of an extraTRgant and corrupt 
government, but they had not been permitted to exercise 
its functions, or even to enjoy its protection. Since the 
reformation all the influence of government had been en- 
grossed by theprotestants. Statute after statute had been 
passed, for the avowed purpose of preventing the growth 
of popery, but with the real intention of suppressing that 
religion. The catholics were in consequence reduced to 
the lowest of possible state of degradation. Mr. Burke 
said, "The laws made in this kingdom against papists 
were as bloody as any of those which had been enacted by 
the popish princes and states ; and where those laws were 
not bloody, they were worse, they were slow, cruel, out- 
rageous in their nature, and kept men alive only to insult 
in their persons, every one of the rights and feelings of 
humanity." This infamous and detestable code has since 
been greatly modified ; but a great deal that is positively 
oppressive, and much that is irritating and vexatious, still 
remained. I'he British government had either gone too 
far in the way of concession, or they had not gone far 
enough. Either they ought to have withheld the greater 
part of the rights they conceded, or they ought 
to grant them the few that are still withheld. Bigotry 
might have found out some miserable pretext for retaining 
the catholics in a state of perpetual helotism, and depriving 
them of all political privileges whatever ; but having raised 
catholics from the state of abject depression into which 
they were sunk, why should they labour to destroy the 
value of the gift. 

The impatience of the catholics of Ireland under the dis- 
abilities and degradation to which they were subjected on 
account of their religion, was evidently becoming so great, 
that there could be little hope of tranquility till their de- 
mands were granted. The association with the indefatiga- 
ble O'Connell at its head, laboured strenously to attain its 
object. In 1825 Sir Francis Burdett presented to the house 
of commons a petition of one hundred feet in length from 
the catholics of Ireland, praying for emancipation. Mr. 
O'Connell continued his labours, and with the voluntary 
subscription of a penny a month from his adherents, he 
undertook to overcome the power of Britain ; many laughed 
at the idea, but the event has proved that his calculations 
2 A 
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were ja8t. The English people, through the in l hi e u ce of 
an advene faith, and their aoeoBtomed want of sympfttliy 
with the complaints of the Irish, lent little assistance to 
the agitation with which the ministry and the local gorem- 
ment were assailed. The king it was well known was 
decidedly hostile to the measure ; yet the subject rapidly 
acquired importance among all classes throughout the 
empire, and it became every day more evident that cadiolie 
emancipation could not be much longer delayed. Mr. 
Canning had not been able when in the ministry, to carry 
a bill to permit the few catholic peers in Bngland to take 
their seats in the house of lords ; still the question pro- 
gressed. In 1827, there was a majority of /oar against it 
in the commons. Most of the talent in the lower house 
was exerted in its favour ; the protestant Irish aristocracy 
presented a petition, numerously signed, in behalf of their 
aggrieved countrymen; and in 1828, on the motion of Sir 
Francis Bnrdett it passed the house of commons; but in 
the house of lords it was rejected by a majority of 45. A 
sort of preparation for the much desired concession was 
made by the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
These Acts had been imposed in the reign of Charles the 
Second by the whigs for the exclusion of the catholics, and 
were now abrogated by the same party (the bill having 
been introduced by lord John Russell) in order that the 
catholics, whom they had latterly supported, might be 
admitted, and by it the pale of the constitution was opened 
to all christian dissenters. A still more determined proof 
of the increasing power of the friends of emancipation was 
exhibited. On being called to the presidency of the board 
of trade, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald vacated his seat for the 
county- of Clare ; he had been a friend to emancipation, and 
possessed great influence in the county ; but he had now 
become a member of an anti-catholic administration. To 
the exertions of O'Connell Ireland was much indebted ; and 
as an expedient for embarrassing the government, the 
catholic association used all their influence to procure the 
return of that distinguished individual. To the surprise of 
the nation, and the mortification of the ministry, Danid 
O'Connell was returned for the county of Clare by a large 
majority. 

"^om the determined resolution O'Connell had shown in 
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overooming all obstacles, it was now snnnised that eTen the 
laws for the ezclusioa of catholics from parliament would 
be unable to prevent him from taking his seat, support* 
ed as he was bj a majority of the members of the house of 
eommons, and the voice of the people. The duke of Wel- 
lington, whose opposition had been extreme, was now 
compelled to acknowledge that it was necessary to take 
some steps toward a settlement of this question which was 
disturbing the country ; the first and moat difficult was to 
overcome the scruples of the sovereign, who had declared 
that during his reign no catholics should be allowed to 
enter parliament ; but the royal scruples had to yield to 
the pressing urgency of the case. Accordingly, at the 
commencement of the session of 1829, in consequence of a 
recommendation from the throne, bills were introduced by 
ministers for removing the civil disabilities of catholics, 
which were vehemently opposed by the older and more 
rigid class of tories ; notwithstanding, the Catholic eman-» 
cipation Bill was carried by a majority of 358 against 180 
in the house of commons, and 217 to 212 in the house of 
lords, and received the royal assent April 13th. 1829. By 
the operation of this act, catholics, on taking a prescribed 
oath, were rendered eligible to all civil offices, except those 
of lord lieutenant of Ireland, and keeper of the great seal. 
The forty shilling freeholders of Ireland, however, were 
disfranchised; and the catholic bishops prohibited from 
bearing the name of their respective sees. A clause 
annexed to the bill prevented Mr. O'Connell from taking 
his seat for Clare ; but his services were not forgotten, 
neither were his countrymen ungrateful, and he was re* 
elected without opposition. 

The years 1823->24 were characterised in England by an 
extraordinary activity in almost all departments of trade 
and commerce. Mr. Huskisson, an able commercial minis* 
ter, introduced several importanjt measures, among which 
were the repeal of all duties on goods passing between 
Great Britain and Ireland; an alteration in the duties 
affecting the silk manufacture ; the repeal of the combinap 
tion laws, and of the law against the emigration of artizans ; 
while the executive formed commercial treaties on the 
reciprocity system, which drew additional customers into 
the British market. Many joint stock companies were 
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formed for the purpose of giving the accumulated capital 
of the country a more extensive range. The depressed 
state of trade during the two previous years had great! j 
diminished the importation and production of goods, and 
was succeeded by an advance in prices in 1823, which 
created an active demand ; and the supply continued till it 
exceeded the bounds of moderation, and the delusion was 
kept up through the facilities afforded by extensive issues 
of paper money. The exchange against 'England turned, 
however, which showed something was wrong; and the 
issues at the bank speedily followed. Merchants began to 
feel difficulty in answering their obligations, and a run 
upon the banks was the consequence. Many banks in 
London as well as in the country were compelled to stop 
payment, and the number of bankruptcies was unprece- 
dentedly great. The merchants and manufacturers were 
without credit, the working classes were without employ- 
ment, and almost every class of the community was plung- 
ed into the deepest distress, which caused parliament to 
use some means for establishing the banking system oa a 
more firm basis : and with this view it passed a bill for the 
gradual withdrawing of small notes from circulation. 

Mr. Canning was promoted to the first place in the 
administration April 10th, 1827; but he died on the 8th 
of August following, and was succeeded by lord Goderich, 
who resigned in January 1828, when the duke of Welling- 
ton was appointed premier, with Robert Peel as secretary 
for the home department. The moderate toryism which 
had characterized the government under Canning and 
Wellington had prevented the people from agitating the 
subject of parliamentary reform, but in 1830 affairs took a 
different turn. Lord John Russell introduced a motion for 
reform in the house of commons, which was lost by a ma- 
jority of 96 ; Mr. O'Connell brought forward another on 
the 13th of May, which was negatived by a majority of 
306. George the Fourth died on the 26th of June, and 
was succeeded by the duke of Clarence under the title of 
William IV. who dissolved the parliament July 14th. 

During the elections for the new parliament, it was 
eagerly wished, and generally expected that the ministry 
would be prepared to bring forward some moderate mea- 
sures of reform ; at least to the extent of takuig the fran* 
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ehise from some aodent boroaghs now without population* 
and conferring it upon tome of the principal manufacturing 
towns which were unrepresented. The new parliament 
met on the 2nd of November, and the king's speeoh con* 
tained no allusion to parliamentary reform. It was d 
course surmised that ministers had resoWed to place them* 
selves in opposition to the popular feeling. This was soon 
put beyond a doubt by Wellington, who in replying to 
some remarks of earl Grey, declared " he had never read 
or heard of any measure of parliamentary reform which 
could satisfy his mind that the state of representation could 
be improved, or rendered more satisfactory to the country 
at large." And in concluding his speech he said " I am 
not only not prepared to bring forward any measure of this 
nature, but I will at once declare, that» as far as I am con* 
oemed, as long as I hold my station in the government of 
the country, 1 shall always feel it my duty to resist such 
measures when proposed by others." By this declaration 
the duke lost the support of many of his plurliamentary 
friends ; and on the Idth of November the ministers were 
defeated on a financial question by a majority of twenty* 
nine, which compelled them to resign. 

Earl Oiey, who had long advocated measures of reform, 
became prime minister ; and his ministry came into power 
on the understanding that they were to support parliamen* 
tary reform and retrenchment of expenditure. 

The ministerial scheme was brought before parliament 
on the 1st of March, 1831» in three distinct bills, applica* 
ble to England, Scotland, and Ireland, and was found to 
be of so bold a character as to surprise even the liberals, 
to whom it gave the utmost satisfaction, while the oppo- 
nents of the measure were terrified by the dangers of a 
revolution, and the extinction of their influence as a party. 
The second reading of the English bill was carried by a 
majority of one only ; but as a rescdution inconsistent with 
its provisions had been agreed to in committee, ministers 
determined to appeal to the people, and accordingly dis* 
solved the parliament. Nor were they disappointed ; for 
when the English bill was read a second time ip the new 
house of commons they had a majority of 136. The mea- 
sure now proceeded slowly through the remaining stages 
till it reached the house of lords ; where it was thrown out 
2 ▲ 3 
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by a majoritjr of 41. Th« conseqaenoe of tins rgeetioD 
was great riots among the people, especially in the mana* 
facturing districts ; and numerous petitions were presentad 
in favour of the measure. The ministers brought forward 
new bills, exactly similar to the first, and which also passed 
the house of commons by large majorities. On die 
English bill being presented in the house of lords, lord 
Whamcli£Fe and a few others who had formerly opposed it» 
being assured that his majesty had resolved to insure it a 
second reading by creating a sufficient number of whig 
peers if necessary, were induced to vote for the second 
reading, though determined to oppose it in its future stages. 
The second reading was accordingly carried by a majority of 
nine. The chiefs of the tory party resolved to supplant the 
ministry by introducing a bill of a mcnre moderate charac- 
ter, and defeated them upon a clause in committee by a 
majority of 35 . On being refused a creation of peers which 
they now deemed unavoidable, they gave in their resigna* 
tions. The duke of Wellington was called upon to form a 
tory administration; but such was the universal demon- 
stration of popular feeling against the opponents of reform, 
that he was compelled to desist from tlie attempt. The 
king therefore found it necessary to recall the former 
administration, who accepted office upon the express con* 
dition of being allowed to carry their measure. All hope 
of successful opposition being thus extinguished, the great* 
er part of the factious lords deserted the house and 
allowed the three bills to be passed. The English bill 
received the royal assent June 27th, 1832. The Scotch 
bill passed into a law shortly after ; but it was not till the 
7th of August that the royal assent was given to the Irish 
reform bill. In Ireland the votes were now, instead of 
being restricted in counties to freeholders, and in boroagfaa 
to freedoms and other privileges, to be extended to lease* 
holders in the former case, and householders in the latter; 
the borough qualification being a ten pound rent. The 
effect of these measures was to deprive the aristocracy of 
a great part of their influence in the house of commons, 
and to extend legislative rights to the middle classes of the 
community. 

The people of Ireland had now obtained catholic eman* 
cipation, and parliamentary reform ; but there were many 
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grterances which still required redress, among which the 
most prumioent was the church estahlishment ; and after 
reading the following observations of a periodical writer of 
that period, we will not be surprised that church reform 
was demanded. 

"Next to the catholic code, the present overgrown 
church establishment, and the manner in which it is sup- 
ported, forms the greatest obstacle to the prosperity and 
happiness of Ireland. The circumstance of the protestant 
religion being the established religion of Ireland, can never 
be urged as a valid reason why the people should be made 
to support a vastly greater number of religious functionaries 
than the service of the church requires — or that the tithe 
system should be deemed sacred. Such a monstrous doc- 
trine would be subversive of every principle of improve- 
ment ; and is suited only for the darkest periods of igno- 
rance and superstition. 

" The first thing that strikes us in the Irish church 
establishment, is the vast number of its dignitaries, com- 
pared with the number of the people committed to their 
charge. In England there are twenty*six archbishops and 
bishops, and in Ireland twenty-two. The population of 
England is about twelve millions, three-fourths of whom» 
or nine millions, are members of the established church. 
But the entire population of Ireland scarcely amounts to 
seven millions, five-sixths of whom, or about six millions, 
are catholics I The remaining million must therefore 
include not only the members of the established church, 
but the whole body of dissenters ; and condsidering the 
number of presbyterians in Ulster, we think there are good 
reasons for doubting whether the members of the establish- 
ed church exceed one twentieth part of the population ; 
certainly, however, they cannot exceed 500.000, or one- 
fourteenth part of the whole population. But, besides the 
twenty-two archbishops and bishops there are upwards of 
one thousand three hundred beneficed clergymen for the 
instruction of this small fraction of the population ! So 
numerous an establishment is in the highest degree redun- 
dant and unnecessary. Those who are best acquainted 
with the state of Ireland are of opinion that one archbishop, 
and a bishop for each of the provinces, could very easily 
discharge sdl the episcopal duties; and common sense 
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tdlft U8, that there need he no rector where there are no 
parishioners, and that the salary given to the officiating 
rector should have some reference to the nnmher o>f their 
parishioners, and the laborioosness of their duties. 

" The number of the clergy is, however, of comparatively 
little importance. It is with the amount of their stipendls 
—with the sum which is taken from the pockets of the 
people to be put in theurs— -that we are chiefly interested. 
In this point of view, the church establishment of Ireland 
is in fact a perfect pattern of profusion and extravagance. 
The poorest country in Europe is made to support folly 
five times as many established clergymen as it has occasion 
for — and is besides made to pay them not five bat ten 
times as large a sum as would suffice to procure the 
services of an equally learned and pious body of men. In 
England there are several bishoprics not worth more than 
from £2.000. to £3,000. a year; and the bishopric of 
Llandaff is, we believe, worth only from £800. to £1,000. 
a year : but the poorest bishopric in Ireland is worth fully 
£4,000. Mr. Wakefield estimated the revenue of all the 
Irish archbishops and bishops at £146,000. a year ; but a 
later* and a more correct estimate makes it £185,700. 

" A landlord is entitled to spend his income where he 
pleases, and how he pleases, fiut we think the people of 
Ireland have a good right to expect that those who receive 
such enormous sums for their spiritual services should 
reside on their dioceses* and contribute all in their power 
to promote the interests of the country of whose wealth 
they share so largely. This, however, is not the case. It 
is in the brilliant and dissipated circles of London or Bath, 
and not in the episcopal palaces, that we must look for the 
bishops of Ireland. 

" In the earlier ages of the church, and, we believe, in 
Ireland up to the era of the reformation, the ecclesiastical 
revenue, whether derived from lands, tithes, or other 
sources, was divided into four shares, of which one went 
to the bishops, one to the clergy, one to the poor, and one 
to the building and repairing dF churches. But now the 
priests swallow all. The Irish clergy are not obliged to 
advance a single shilling from the enormous funds of which 
they are possessed, either for charitable purposes or for the 
building or repairing of churches. About £10,000. have 
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been voted this year for building chnrches and glebe houees, 
and for purchasing glebes in Ireland ; and the aggregate 
sum voted for the same purpose during the last twenty 
years, exceeds a million ! 

" A considerable part of the incomes of the beneficed 
clergymen derived from tithes levied on the corn, cattle, 
pigs, poultry, and potatoes of the cottiers. The vote of 
the Irish commons in 1735, declaring any man a traitor to 
his country who should assist in a prosecution for tithes 
of agistment, or of pasture lands, threw the clergy, from 
the opulent grazier and the protestant proprietor, upon the 
catholic peasantry — for the peasants are almost universally 
catholics— for support. It drove them from those who 
were able, and who ought to have been willing to pay their 
aum pastors, to those who were miserably poor, and who 
had a different clergy to provide for. The resolution of 
1735 declared, in effect, that the established clergy should 
get nothing from the parks and demesnes of the protestant 
nobility and gentry, the proprietors of the whole country, 
but that they might enter the garden of the poor catholict 
cottier, and pluck from the lips of his starving family a 
tenth part of their scanty subsistence. And is it really 
surprising that the peasantry should have revolted at such 
an atrocious system ? — that they should have endeavoured 
to wreak their vengeance on their ruthless oppressors ? — 
and that from the era of the White-boys, down to the pre- 
sent hour, the tithe system should have been the inexhaus* 
tible source of contention, bloodshed, and murder ? The 
Irish clergy generally employ an agent or proctor ; who, 
immediately before harvest, estimates the barrels of corn, 
tons of hay, or hundred weight of potatoes he supposes to 
be on the ground, and charging them at the market price, 
fixes the sum to be paid as a compensation to his spiritual 
superior. The parson sometimes leases the tithes to a 
proctor; and he again, not unfrequently, lets them to 
another ; so that the land really becomes, as Mr. Grattan 
emphatically stated, ' a prey to a subordination of vultures.' 

"Those who are favourable to the tithe system of 
Ireland," says Mr. Wakefield, *' assert that a farmer can 
claim the protection of the law against any illegal exaction 
or oppression of the proctor. This argument may appear 
plausible to those who are not acquainted with the situation 
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of the coltifatDrt of land in that country. It muj be 
as fiftr as the theory of the law is oonoemed; bat thecxy 
and practice are very different. I have seen the practioe^ 
and I know that redress from the law is oat of the reach 
of the Irish coltiimtor. His poverty predndes him fma 
preferring his complabt in a court of justice. In Ireland 
there is law in abundance, and it is dealt out with no 
sparing hand to those who can purchase it, bat to the 
poor man justice is inaccessible; it is, howerer, at d^ 
command oif his opponent, who never hesitates to see hia 
in the spiritual court, while the deigyman, shielding him* 
self under the act of his proctor, stands by, a cool and 
unconcerned spectator, taking no part in the transaetioB. 
The consequence is what I have already stated — diacontent, 
riot, and bloodshed. The poor, miserable, and ignorant 
cottier, when thus oppressed, has recourse to resistance aa 
his only alternative ; he despairs of legal redress, and sub* 
mission would expose him to ruin. In this pressing and 
deplorable situation he gives way to the ferocious impolsei 
^of passion; he ranges himself under the banners of his 
associates in misfortune ; and the whole depending on their 
united strength, proceed to acts of violence and outrage^ 
which they consider as a just retaliation. 

" Mr. Wakefield's authority does not require conobon^ 
tion ; but if it did, we could produce a host of witneaaes ts 
substantiate what he has here advanced. We shall, how* 
ever, give one additional testimony, that of Mr. CiDkflr» 
who distinctly states that 'in Ireland, the law is not. a 
refuge to the poor, but a luxury to the rich. The courts 
are open to the indigent only as spectators. The peasant 
oppressed or defrauded to the amount of £10. cannot biqr 
even a chance of redress in the lottery of the laws for less 
than £60. By victory or defeat he is equally and irreme* 
diably rained.' 

" Such are the courts before which the poor Irish pea* 
santry are dragged by thousands ! On the 18th of Mardi 
last the hottse of commons ordered that a return shoold be 
made of the number of tithe cases tried before the quarter 
sessions of the different counties, and t^ ecclesmstiosl 
courts of the different dioceses of Ireland during the last 
five years. The returns since obtained have been printed, 
but they are not by any means complete. The retmas 
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Irom the qtnurter teBsions of Clare» Cork, Limerick, and 
some other important counties, and from the ecclesiastical 
courts of Dublin. Derry, &c, have not been received ; and 
it has in most instances been found impossible to separate 
the tithe from the other cases tried at the quarter sessions. 
Bnough, however, has transpired to show the enormous 
and almost inconceivable extent of litigation, or, to speak 
more correctly* of legal oppression, to which this system 
baa given occasion. It appears from the return, that no 
fewer than three thousand and thirty- seven tithe cases have 
been tried during the last five years before the quarter 
sessions of the single county of Tipperary; in one year 
alone there were one thousand and eighty ^four tithe cases. 
The number of such cases tried before the quarter sessions 
of the small county of Monaghan, is not exactly ascertain* 
ed ; but it appears from the return, that in the course of 
tbe last five years two thousand four hundred and ninety- 
eight suits, being at the rate of five hundred suits a year» 
bave been entered by clergymen and tUke farmers. The 
expense in which these actions involve the peasantry, is ^ 
ruinous in the extreme ; and it will be remembered, that * 
these cases are all exclusive of the actions before the eccle- 
siastical courts. 

** Such are the principal features of the Irish tithe system 
•*-a system which has paralysed Ireland to the heart, and 
which has powerfully contributed to fill a country that 
ought to have been rich, flourishing, and happy, with 
misery and crime. No severity of punishment will ever be 
sufficient to induce men quietly to submit to such unpar- 
alleled extortion, We may send hundreds of thousands 
of troops into Ireland — we may erect a gibbet in every 
Tillage, and fence every cottage with bayonets ; but untU 
this monstrous and complicated system of abuse and 
oppression be put down, the flames of civil war» and the 
inhuman attacks of the midnight murderer, will never cease 
to spread terror and desolation throughout the country. 

" But if it be deemed inexpedient to reduce the number of 
the clergy, and to abolish tithes altogether, they must at 
all events be commuted. We say must ; ii^t it is plain 
that the present odious system cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue to propogate discontent and bloodshed. Various 
plans of commutation have been suggested ; bat the impo* 
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rition of a per centtge on rents appears to be deeid«cEy tiie 
best. It proceeds on plain and obvious principles, and 
would always secure an ample provision for the clergy." 

Mr. O'Connell had long perceived the iniquity of the 
ecclesiastical system in Ireland, the people were oppressed 
for the purpose of paying exorbitant stipends to proteatant 
clergymen, in some of whose parishes there was not a 
single protestant inhabitant. He raised his^roice and en- 
listed the feelings of his catholic countrymen in the cause ; 
and was so far successful as to obtain the Irish church 
reform bill, by which ten out of the twenty- two bishoprics 
were curtailed ; still leaving ample room for other reforms 
in the established church of Ireland. A tithe commutation 
bill for Ireland was also passed. The Irish poor law bill 
was amended, by which the able-bodied poor were defNived 
of the right to compel parishes to support them, either by 
employment at a certain rate, or pecuniary aid to the same 
amount : they were now left no resource failing employ- 
ment, but that of entering the workhouse, where they were 
separated from their families. This measure has met with 
unqualified disapprobation, at which no person will be sur- 
prised, when they read the following extract from the 
report of the physician to the Castlebar workhouse: — 
"April 11th, Thursday night, nine o'clock probationary 
ward. No. 2, bath room. — Both doors and hinged portion 
of window closed. Ward measures 22 feet by 14 feet; 
but a bath and boiler without lid diffusing its steam thnmgh 
the room, together with the respiration of its over-crowded 
inmates, (136 persons !) and the exhalations from their 
compressed and ragged bodies, rendering the air of the 
apartment offensive, sickening, and oppressive. Children 
screaming for drink ; women stated that they had to give 
some of the warm water out of the boiler to allay their 
thirst ; six of them were infants on the breast. No beds, 
no straw, nor bed-clothes; no water for drinking in the 
ward — no water in the pipes. April 12th. Friday night, 
eight o'clock. — Number of inmates, 122, divided between 
male and female bath rooms ; a scanty supply of straw for 
some of them, but no bed covering. April 13th, Saturday 
night, half-past eight o'clock. — Number of inmates in msle 
and female bath rooms, 122 persons ; no beds, nor even 
straw for the night; no bed clothes, all wearing their own 
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tattared ngs— mme of them ttretohed on the «aitliem 
floor of the ward, and many of them in the litting posture, 
holding their children in their anna and laps, and begging 
for as much straw as they might rest their children on ; 
there were 40 in the female bath room and 82 in the male 
bath room ; without a seat on which to sit or rest during 
the day, or a bed of straw on which to lie during the night. 
Within six feet of the window of this ward is the privy, 
without a drop lid, night soil flowing over level of the drop, 
and the floor of the privy covered with the same. To the 
noxious and offensive exhalation issuing from this sur- 
charged cesspool of human ordure ; fifty two broken panes 
in the window afford so many unobstructed passes, and 
which, difiiising itself through the ward, renders the air 
—vitiated by its over crowded, filthy, ragged inmates*- 
ioul, fetid, and pestilential. April I4th, Sunday night, 
half past nine o'clock. Number of inmates in both ta«ith 
rooms, 116 persons: night very cold and wet ^ no beds, 
bed covering, or straw for the night— stench from ward 
and privy intolerable." The Mayo Telegraph says, that a 
motion for the insertion of this report on the minutes was 
rejected. Sir R. L. Blosse, the vics-chairman, to whom 
the report was addressed, having proposed an amendment, 
*' that it be not put on the minutes." which was seconded 
by Sir W. O'Malley, and carried. After thus rejecting 
the report, the guardians reduced the salary of Dr. Ro* 
aayne from £100. to £70. a year. If Castlebar workhouse 
is a specimen of Irish workhouses in general, the sooner 
the country gets quit of such diabolical nuisances the 
better. 

William IV. died June 20th, 1837, in the seventy 
second year of his age, and was succeeded by our present 
gracious sovereigrn. princess Victoria Alexandrine, who 
having attained her majority the preceding month, imme* 
diately assumed the reins nf government. She was crowned 
with great solemnity June 28th, 1838. 

The cry for the Repeal of the Union was raised, and Mr. 
0'Ck)nnell was its great advocate— his most ardent wish 
being to see his native parliament established once more in 
Dublin. To effect this he struggled with his utmost 
vigour ; but he was unsuccessful. Dr. Miley in speaking 
of O'Connell at this time, says ** At a period when men 
2 B 
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ooDBidered bis achievements and glory were at an end — 
when the people taraed with cold indifference from his 
invitations to join with him in a new struggle— you aU 
know the confidence with which he proceeded on his 
course, and the triumphant success which crowned his 
efforts. You all know under what auspices he came 
forward in '43. All men laughed in scorn when he com- 
menced his undertaking ; but ere the year closed all the 
nations of the world stood mute, suspending as it were 
their most darling enterprises in order to gaze in silent 
admiration upon such a spectacle as the history of the 
human race never before presented. That man, by his 
single voice, levied multitudes in peaceful insurrection and 
established an imperium in imperio, the most perfect that it 
ever entered into the mind of a Plato or an Aristotle to 
conceive, issuing orders that were obeyed as if they were 
behests from heaven: gathering multitudes around him 
on the plains, and hill- sides, and in the cities ; curbing 
them as he would a well trained steed ; checking them as 
it were in their headlong career, and making them carry 
into effect every thing he desired without violating the 
laws of God and man. In this great phase of his existence 
he effected those things ; and though they are laughed at 
and ridiculed now, they will be remembered with astonish- 
ment to the remotest posterity. In that year he laid the 
inevitable foundation of this nation's independence — traced 
out the constitution by which it is to flourish and be pro- 
tected from alien interference, but still linked by the golden 
attachment of the crown to the great realm beside it, with 
which, in commercial interests and in the memory of con- 
quests achieved in its darling blood, it must ever be eon- 
sorted. In that year his heart throbbed in anticipation of 
the destinies of his beloved Erin — of those glories, that 
retribution of prosperity which seemed oftentimes to delight 
him when standing on the hill- side drinking in patriotism 
at every glance, and pouring it out to listening and enrap- 
tured multitudes in matchless eloquence. In that year he 
achieved the wonder which enabled him to look forward 
with delight in a sort of prophetic inspiration to the reali- 
zation of all those brilliant hopes." Mr. John O'Gonnell 
still continues to struggle to obtain repeal, and is trying 
his hand at the worn-out game of agitation. In the days 
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of his father it required a high order of talent, and all the 
resourceB of a popular leader, to keep the people to their 
posts. But things are changed. The chief actor is 
gathered to his fathers. Every reader, however far remov- 
ed from Conciliation- hall, is painfully impressed with the 
fact that talent is not hereditary. But it would appear 
that agitation is not dead. In the month of September 
last, a number of persons indiscriminately composed of 
members of the Old and Young Ireland parties, met for the 
purpose of settling preliminaries of a new treaty, for the 
purpose of reconciling conflicting interests, and laying the 
basis of a new association, in which all might workharmo- 
niously for the common weal, and against the common 
enemy. The main features of the policy of the new society 
lean to the principles of the " Young" school ; and although 
John O'Conneliism and Conciliation -hall tricks are to be 
eschewed, an alliance with the priesthood is to be courted 
by all means. The great bulk, who had been repealers, 
declared for the National Conference, instead of Concilia- 
tion-hall ; and the secretaries published a long list of 
adhesions, including a large number of the catholic clergy, 
aldermen, town councillors^ and other classes who used to 
take part in the repeal association when under the leader- 
ship of the late Daniel O'Connell. 

A dreadful famine again desolated Ireland in 1848-49, 
occasioned principally by the almost total destruction of 
the potato crop, which is the principal article of food 
among the Irish peasantry. Many thousands died of 
starvation ; and although the benevolence of the humane 
was not wanting to mitigate the wide- spread misery, 
still many cases of heart-rending destitution were recorded 
by persons whose statements are above suspicion. Here 
is an account from Skibbereen, which tells its own tale. 
June 24th. — At the instance of Henry Newman. Esq. the 
recipients of out- door relief in the parish of Caheragh, in 
this union, were, on Wednesday last, called together at 
Killeenleagh, for the purpose of ascertaining whether these 
persons were fit objects of relief. Many of the famished 
creatures had to walk over seven miles to the place. 
Whilst their names were called over, a scene of the most 
distressing nature occurred. A miserable looking man 
named Matthew Sullivan, was found dying of hunger ; the 
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Rev. Mr. Nehen wta got to prepare him, and bad scarce 
finished his tacred office, when an aged woman, Mary 
Stofcas, appeared in the death agonies ; hut it did not stop 
here. Another and another followed in such quick suc- 
cession that the priest requested of any having sufficient 
strength left to repair to their hovels, and that he would 
go through the whole parish, and administer the last sacra* 
ment, as, in his opinion, the entire population was in a dym^f 
ttate" The Rev. James Anderson, protestant rector of 
Ballinrobe, in a letter to lord John Russell, says, " They 
are dropping into their graves in m altitudes" A corres- 
pondent of the Evening Packet writes, '* I have been for 
the last ten days through the counties of Limerick, 
Gal way, Clare, and across thence to the king's county. 
All attempts to depict the existing state of the misery of 
the masses beyond the Shannon must come utterly short 
of the truth. All that tract of country from Killaloe to 
Portumna, on the Galway side of the Shannon, is lying 
waste and uncultivated. About three out of four of the 
miserable huts are unroofed. Some of the former inmates 
are dead— -some in the union ; and some few huddled toge- 
ther in one or two of the huts still existing. The men 
generally have perished. With large tracts of land lying 
uncultivated, a few miserable men are employed on the 
roads — at what wages, think you ? One pound of yellow 
meai'^i. e. less than one penny per diem ! ! I Great God 
how is this to cure famine ? If this process of depopula- 
tion goes on a few months more, you may seek an able 
bodied man in vain for twenty or thirty miles of country." 
We might fill a volnme with Fimtlar cases, but these are 
sufficient to show that the misery was extreme, as every 
reader may recollect. 

Many discontented agitators endeavoured to take advan- 
tage of these calamities to incite the people to insurrection ; 
the government very naturally became alarmed at the 
threatening appearances, and the many seditious writings 
which were circulated throughout the country. Troops 
were poured into Ireland to preserve the peace or subdue 
any tumult. A partial rising did take place, but the want 
of unanimity among the leaders, as well as of all arrange- 
ments, the insurrection was easily quelled. A few of Uie 
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more prominent of the instigators were transported, and 
peace was restored. 

Unfortunate Ireland no sooner escapes from one misery 
than she plunges into another. Rebellion and famine had 
alternated for two years ; and when there was a promise 
of security against the potato rot, and the insurgents on 
their way to the place of their exile, faction, the bane of 
Ireland, stains the land with blood. The 12th of July has 
frequently commenced in a fete, and terminated in a battle ; 
for while the few refuse to conciliate, the many resolve not 
to forgive ; such was the case on the 12th of July, 1849. 
It would appear that by mutual consent, certain "passes" 
are sacred to party movements. There are some defiles 
through which a Ribbon- man dare not venture, while 
others are inaccessible to Orange- men. Dolly Brae is one^ 
of these. As in feudal times the " protestant boys" sent 
word that they would visit Dolly Brae on this occasion ; 
and the " catholic boys" replied that they dare not. When 
the Orange- men moved through in the morning, they were 
taunted by a number of Ribbon- men there assembled ; but 
they passed on, no collision taking place. A force of 
miUtary and constabulary was present. On their return 
they found a body of Ribbon- men drawn up in a crescent 
form, armed with muskets, pikes, &c. Two shots were 
fired upon them, whereupon they instantly returned the fire, 
pushed on against their assailants, and drove them before 
them ; but they did not do this with impunity, as four of 
their party were wounded. They then turned to wreak 
their vengeance on some catholic houses. Out of one of 
these a shot was fired ; that house and the house of a priest 
were wrecked. Other houses, eight or nine in number, 
were set on fire. The number of victims in this fatal afiiray 
was four, a lad, a woman, and two men. Lord Roden, 
whose grounds had been allowed as the rendezvous of the 
Orange-men, was dismissed from the magistracy. 

A most important act was passed in the imperial parlia- 
ment of 1849, the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill, 
which it is hoped will commence those alterations on the 
social condition of Ireland which are so much required. 
A great deal more is wanted ; but there is encouragement 
in a first attempt. By the operation of this act, when the 
encumbrances a£fect the half of the income of the estate, 
2 B 3 
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the jadgment of the commueionen to be deehm sad the 
estate to be sold. The commissioners are a court of recofd, 
who are to hear counsel when required, for and against 
every application made for their interference, fianm 
Richards, professor Longfield, and C. J. Hargreaves, Esq. 
were appointed commissioners under the act, and dulj 
installed. The rules and regulations for the goTemment 
of the proceedings of the commissioners were submitted to 
the privy council of Ireland, and approved of. This sanc- 
tion was necessary to enable the commissioners to com* 
oience their duties ; and it was no sooner obtained than 
the agents of creditors of some estates took the necessary 
steps to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by tl^ 
act for the sale of those encumbered properties. The most 
extensive estates already brought under the control of the 
encumbered estates commissioners are those of several 
noble earls. The judgment debts upon one *of these 
amounted to £500,000. A circumstance was larought 
before the encumbered estates court in the month of Aprils 
1850, which involves great hardship. A tenant upon a 
property advertised to be sold, applied to know what com- 
pensation he should get for his growing crops. The com- 
missioners were unable to give him any satisfaction, farther 
than that contained in the assurance that every thing upon 
the land would become the property of the pur^aaer. 
The incumbrances on petition now (May, 1851) before the 
encumbered estates court amount to about £16,000,000. 
to be paid off by sales in three years. 

Queen Victoria visited Ireland in the month of Augost, 
accompanied by prince Albert, the prince of Wales, and 
the princess royal. The home secretary had previously 
commnnieated to the corporation of Dublin, that, in con* 
sequence of the distress prevailing in Ireland, her majesty 
would not visit Dublin in state. Notwithstanding, every 
preparation was made for giving the royal party a hearty 
Irish we)come,-^^such as no sovereign had ever received 
from a generous people ; and the lord mayor issued his 
proclamation for a general illumination on the arrival of 
the queen. The queen visited Cork. Dublin, and Belfast. 
The royal party were highly gratified with their cordial 
reception— so much so indeed, that her majesty liad 
signified her intention of visitiog it agaiii sksrtiy« 
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As a testunony of her satiafaction, the qaeen commanded 
the home Becretary to address the following letter to lord 
Clarendon* the lord-lieutenant:— " My lord, It is with 
ainoere pleasure that I perform the doty which devolves 
upon -me, in obedience to her majesty's command, of 
expressing to your excellency, at the close of her majesty's 
visit to Ireland, the heartfelt satisfiaction which she has 
derived from her reception in that portion of the united 
kingdom, and from the gratifying evidence which univer- 
sally presented itself from the time of her majesty's arrival 
at Cork to that of her departure from Belfast, of warm and 
devoted loyalty of attachment to her throne and person, 
and of affection for every branch of her family. The cir- 
cumstances which have attended this visit cannot fail to 
strengthen the deep interest which, your excellency is 
a-ware, has long been felt by her majesty in all that con- 
cerns the happiness and welfare of her Irish people. Her 
majesty rejoiced to observe among the multitudes who en- 
thusiastically greeted her appearance, the absence of all 
distinction of class and party ; and she indulges the hope 
that the feelings elicited on this occasion, may tend to pro- 
mote among all her faithful subjects in Ireland that union 
of heart and affection which is essential to the prosperity 
of their common country. I am further commanded to 
assure you of the satisfaction with which her majesty 
remarked the general regard and esteem entertained for 
your excellency, which have been so justly earned by your 
able, judicious, and impartial discharge of the high trust 
confided to you. — I am, with great truth and regard, my 
lord, your excellency's obedient servant, (signed) G. 
Grey." 

The queen has been pleased to create the prince of 
Wales earl of Dublin, as a further testimony of the heartfelt 
satisfaction which her majesty derived from the loyal feel- 
ings and kindness with which she was received by the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, and in order to establish a 
connexion between his royal highness and her majesty's 
Irish subjects. 

In conclusion, we may remark, that it is the intention of 
the British government to withdraw the viceregal court 
from Ireland ; an intention which, if carried into effect, we 
have no doubt will be productive of many advantages. 
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The people have been so long accustomed to this govern- 
ment, continaally in the possession and under the control 
of the ultra- protestant party, and it has in general so bad 
a character amongst them that they will never place any 
confidence in any act of parliament, or any measure of the 
English cabinet so long as it exists ; as from experience 
they have found that every thing liberal or conciliatory, 
which the cabinet of St. James' or the imperial parliament 
have done towards the Irish people has been either stopped 
in its progress, or sent forth under some illiberal qualifica- 
tion. Having never derived any protection from it, they 
will never look for protection to any quarter but the sove- 
reign and the cabinet in London. 

The communication between London and Dublin is now, 
by means of steam navigation rendered so perfectly safe, 
expeditious, and regular, that t^ere is no reason why a 
secretary of state, resident in London, should not transact 
the business of Ireland as easily and effectually as he 
transacts the business of Scotland. A lord- lieutenant 
might be appointed to each province in Ireland, who would 
at all times convey to the seat of parliament intelligence of 
any symptoms of disturbance, at the same time that he 
would serve to control the violence, or rouse the activity 
of the magistrates ; and prevent them fiom being either in 
a state of feverish excitement, or of indolence and apathy. 
By this means, the laws intended to conciliate the peo- 
ple would have their legitimate influence upon them ; and 
the laws for their coercion would be administered with the 
force and effect of measures coming directly from the seat 
of government. By this means also a most salutary refor- 
mation would be effected in the disposal of the patronage 
of the crown in Ireland. The bench of bishops, the bench 
of judges, the revenue department, and all the public 
ofiices, would, we are convinced, soon wear a different 
appearance were the rules, such as they are by which the 
patronage of the crown is bestowed in England, applied to 
Ireland. 

Generally speaking the people of Ireland seem to be 
quite indifferent to the proposed abolition of the vice- regal 
office ; even the citizens of Dublin do not appear to be 
much affected by the prospective loss of their miniature 
court. But there is a few discontented individuals who are 
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determined not to be pleased with any measure whatever. 
The repealers have over and over again complained that 
there has been a euccession of lord>lieutenant8 for upwards 
of one hundred and fifty years, and yet the condition of the 
country has been gradually deteriorating ; from which we 
would be inclined to think they wished the office to be 
abolished. But this would appear not now to be the case, the 
repealers have not only spoken out loudly against the pro- 
position, but Mr. John O'Connell and his few associates 
have resolved to petition parliament against a measure 
which they declare will be most destructive to the interests 
of Ireland, as tending still more to reduce her to the level 
of an insignificant and paltry province, and which would 
be fraught with incalculable injury to Dublin, which is 
already much impoverished, in common with every other 
part of Ireland, by the want of a protecting and fostering 
government, and by the non* residence of her aristocracy 
and gentry. 

The presence of a viceroy in Dublin will never elevate 
the millions of her pauperised inhabitants into physical 
comfort and independence ; neither will the abolition of a 
representative of majesty render Ireland an insignificant 
and paltry province, any more than it has Scotland. On 
the contrary it will teach the people something of that self 
reliance and effort which are wanting to raise them out of 
the slough of misery in which they are now sunk. The 
landowners must be taught that they have duties as well 
as rights which will be a boon worth a hundred viceroys ; 
and if the inhabitants of Ireland will now discard all such 
prophets as John O'Connell, and turn their attention to 
the acquisition of a good law of tenant-right, to the im- 
provement of the franchise, to the better cultivation of the 
soil, and to the extension of trade, they will derive there- 
from advantages which will soon repay a thousand fold the 
loss of a useless dignity. 

The repealers assert that Dublin will suffer from the 
withdrawal of the court I that may be true : but is the 
whole nation to be burdened with the support of a very 
costly pageantry for the exclusive benefit of Dublin trades- 
men ? The great towns of England and Scotland have no 
such adventitious means for the acqusition of wealth, and 
yet they, by the industry of their inhabitants, rapidly 
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increase in population and riehes ; whilst we are told by 
the repealers themselves, that Dublin, notwithstanding the 
presence of the mimic court and its retinue, has become 
impoverished. This shows us that the prosperity of cities 
and nations is not to be found in servile reliance upon a 
few wealthy persons. 

The abolition of the vice- regal dignity is not only a just 
concession to the demands and altered circumstances of 
the times but that it is a necessary preliminary to the 
closer union of the kingdoms under one crown. We are 
inclined to believe that the proposed alteration originated 
in the recent visit of the queen, who has shown her anxiety 
to bring about a closer union of the two countries. There 
is an almost universal belief that it is the queen's wish to 
foster a spirit of loyalty among her Irish subjects ; and a 
royal visit to Ireland every year, or even once in two years, 
would confer more benefit upon the tradesmen of Dublin, 
than even the permanent residence of a court and aristo- 
cracy, and it would have the -further recommendation of 
being much more diffusive in its advantages. 



THE END. 



J. S. Pratt, Printer, Stokesley, Yorkshire. 
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